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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 


Ip the Public had been in possession of any book of a 
nature similar to my own, I would not last winter have 
obtruded upon their notice my attempt at a description of 
Muhammedan opinions and manners. The hope, however, 
that they would endure an imperfect work, rather than be 
without one altogether, induced me to follow Sir John 
Malcolm’s recommendation, and print my Manuscript. In 
that hope, I have not been deceived; for my History, 
immediately on its appearance, was received with that at¬ 
tention, and met with that ready sale, which shewed that 
an analysis of the innumerable volumes on Muhammedan 
history and religion was agreeable to the general wish. It 
was soon evident that a Second Edition would ere long be 
required. Stimulated to fresh exertions, 1 have reconsidered 
the whole subject, perused all that has appeared in print on 
my attempt, and read a vast variety of Oriental books. A 
few of these books appeared since the publication of my 
First Edition; others were of old standing. I could not 
have read the former earlier than 1 did : I ought to have 
read the latter. I will not plead the common lot of author¬ 
ship or offer any excuses for my omission:—candor will 
say what it pleases. This encrease of knowledge has fre¬ 
quently caused changes both in statement and opinion, and 

were 
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were it not for the great space it would occupy, I would 
mention all the variations between the present Edition and 
the last. An important one is, that in my fifth chapter I 
have on this occasion entered more at large into the 
theology, morality, laws, and usages of- the Muselmans. 
At first, (following Sale too closely and not thinking that 
his object and mine were in many points different) I confined 
myself to a consideration of the Koran. For the detection 
of my strange error in not drawing also from the traditionary 
law I am indebted to the liberal criticism of the Eclectic 
Reviewers.—It is the duty of a literary censor refellere sine 
iracundia, and of an author, refelli sine pertinacia. 

Public kindness has given me the opportunity of at¬ 
tempting to correct the faults and omissions in my First 
Edition: and though I am afraid that as the History of 
Muhammedanism is more bulky, its imperfections have 
encreased, yet a consciousness of diligence warrants me 
to say in the language of Samuel Johnson, that “ I de- 
“ liver my book to the world with the spirit of a man that 
“ has endeavored well.” 
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itii Asia the most interesting ideas are 
associated;—that original seat of population, 
religion, and letters, that parent of numerous 
sciences, and inventress of so large a portion 
of useful and elegant arts. Every page of her 
records is filled with splendid and awful scenes. 
The history of the monarchies of old relates 
principally to the East, and the annals of the 
middle ages of Europe are by no means so rich 
and momentous, as the contemporaneous annals 
of Asia. In a favourable crisis, in one of those 
periods of civil and religious discord, when a 
new direction could be given to the human pas¬ 
sions, an obscure individual appeared on the 
theatre of fanaticism and ambition, and assumed 
the office of Prophet and Legislator. With the 
sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, 

Muhammed 
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Muhammed and the Caliphs commenced their 
war against the civil and religious institutions of 
the world. The kingdoms which .filled the fair 
and ample space between the Ganges and the 
Atlantic were overthrown; a new religion, new 
manners, and new politics were introduced, and 
the political and moral face of the world was 
changed. 

Certainly, we may exclaim with Bayle, “ the 
“ greatest spectacles which history exhibits are 
“ the actions of the Muhamtnedans. What can 
“ be more striking than the' Empire of the Sa- 
“ racens extending from the, Straits of Gibraltar 
“ to India. Did it partake of : the usual in- 
“ stability of greatness ? Behold the Turks on 
“ one side and the Tartars on the other, pre- 
“ serving the grandeur and the fame of Mu- 
<f hammed!” 

The history of the promulgation of the Mu- 
haramedan religion,—unfolding as it does so 
many scenes interesting to the moralist and the 
philosopher, and, involving the social relations 
of countries, whose extent and population will 
startle a mind comparing the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity 
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tianity and Islamism,—has often engaged the 
reflections of the wise. The life of the author 
of a mighty revolution, the reigns of the Caliphs, 
and of the Tartarian Princes, are subjects worthy 
the study of men, who delight in the contem¬ 
plation of the rise and fall of Empires. The 
Koran, or book accounted sacred by the Musel- 
mans, has been translated into most European 
languages, and its theological and ethical system 
can be placed on the same rank with the codes 
of Solon and Numa, of Brahma and Zoroaster. 
The histories of letters abound with notices re¬ 
specting the literature of the Saracens, curious to 
those who mark the progress of mind; and as 
Religion forms a prominent feature in cha¬ 
racter, the attention of the observer of human 
nature is drawn to those portions of the works 
of travellers, which describe the great extent 
and influence of the Muhammedan delusion. 
But no attempt has been hitherto made to 
extract the substance of the different volumes on 
the subject of Muhammedanism (many of them 
elaborate and rare) ; to collect to one point the 
principal lights which writers have thrown upon 

it, 
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it, and to form a connected and concise account 
of the religious, political, and literary history of 
the disciples of the Arabian Prophet.—An un¬ 
dertaking of this nature is the subject of the 
present volume. The curiosity of the studious 
will be excited by the dignity and variety of 
the topics, and his candor also, by the obvious 
4ifficulty of treating them well. 
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MUHAMMEDANISM. 


CHAP. I. 

THE LIFE OF MUHAMMED. 

Hounded on the north-west by Syria and Pa¬ 
lestine, on the north-east by the Persian Gulf 
and the Euphrates, on the south-east by the 
Indian Sea, and on the south-west by the Red 
Sea, Arabia is, with some propriety, called an 
island, or peninsula.* Its division by the Greeks 
and Latins, into the stony, the sandy, and^the 
happy Arabia, expresses, with sufficient accuracy 
for a general description, the nature of the soil 
and climate. Immeasurable plains of sand, un¬ 
refreshed by the appearance of vegetable or ani¬ 
mal life, and mountains, where the tamarind 
or the acacia alone can grow, characterize the 
two first divisions of the country. But among 
the hills of stony Arabia the sacred eminences 

b of 
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* D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 208—231.' 
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chap. i. 0 f. Horeb and Sinai are traced, and in the 
midst of Arabia deserta, Mecca and Medina 
appear. The former of these cities, encompass¬ 
ed mostly by sterile lands, draws its riches and 
even much of its subsistence from distant places.* 
On the Arabian shores of the Persian gulf we 
may mark the isle of Tylos, and the town of 
Gerra or El-Katif as famous in ancient and mo¬ 
dern times; the one for its pearl fishery, and 
the other for its commerce in the perfumes which 
were brought from the Sabian country, transport¬ 
ed up the Euphrates to Thapsacus, and across 
the desert to Petra. The various bounties of 
nature to the mountains near the Indian Ocean, 
have procured for the southern part of Arabia 
the epithet of happy. The coffee tree will al¬ 
ways attract the merchant to the province of 
Yemen, the Arabic name for this portion of the 
country. The regularity of the climate, the 
elevation of the land, and the moisture of the 
soil, are more favourable to the growth of the 
plant, than the situation of any other region 
where it has been hitherto cultivated.f Frotp 
the shores of the peninsula, the Egyptian mer¬ 
chants, whose jealous policy excluded foreigners 

from 

* Abul-Pharajius, de origine et morifcus Arabum, Arab. 
Lat. cum notis Ed. Pocockii, p. 125—128, 4to. Oxon, 
1650.—Shaw’s Travels, p. 383, fo. 1738. 

f Niebuhr attributes the badness of the American coffee 
t/ec to its growth in sultry, dry situations. 
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from their own coasts, exported gold and in¬ 
cense, and Arabia enjoyed the reputation of 
exclusively possessing commodities, which the 
more fertile territory of India in reality produced. 
Gold mines never existed, or have long since 
disappeared, and it is from the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, that the Arabians draw the greatest 
part of their aromatics, and export them into 
Turkey, through the gulfs of Arabia and Persia.* 

In a country where the means of subsistence 
are few, population can never be great. In 
speaking of the Arabs, a distinction must be 
made between the husbandmen and the shep¬ 
herds ; the former description always live on 
the same soil, submit themselves to regular go¬ 
vernment, and enjoy something like a social state. 
Such are the inhabitants of Yemen, and the 
descendants of the ancient Arabian conquerors, 
whopartly constitute the population of Syria, 
Egypt, and the Barbary states.! The tribes 
of the desert, like the Scythian hordes, wander 
incessantly with their sheep, their horses, and 
their camels, in quest of the few spots of pas¬ 
turage, with which nature occasionally mitigates 
the dreariness of the plains, and the Icthyop- 

B 2 hagi 

* D’Anville, ubi supra; and Niebuhr, Description de 
1’Arabic, passim. 

f Abul-Pharajius, p. 2—5. —Volncy, Voyage en Syrie 
et en Egypte, tome 1, p. 345, &c. 
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Their reli¬ 
gion. 


hagi have in every age sought a miserable and 
precarious livelihood on the shores of the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the Ocean. But 
Arabs are spread over the Asiatic and African 
worlds, and, like the Jews, preserve among every 
nation their own peculiar language and customs. 
From the river Senegal to the Indus, from the 
Euphrates to Mosambique and Madagascar, 
tribes of Bedoweens (the term meaning a man 
of the desert), or pastoral Arabians exist, and 
maintain the character of their ancestors for 
fierceness and rapacity. In every country of the 
east where Arabians live, they form a striking 
contrast to the native inhabitants. Their eyes 
are full of vivacity, their speech voluble and 
articulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehension quick, their niinds always 
present and attentive, with a spirit of freedom 
appearing in the countenances of even the low¬ 
est amoftg them.* 

In the sixth century, -the Jews and Christians 
had their synagogues and churches in Arabia. 
In this land of freedom the Magians reverenced 
and practised the doctrines of Zoroaster, and 
the Sabians adored their planetary deities. The 
worship of the sun, moon, and fixed stars, was 
the primitive religion of the Arabs, and was a 
system naturally formed and adopted by a peo¬ 
ple, 

* Niebuhr, and Jones on the Arabs. 
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pie, who in travelling through immense deserts, 
contemplated, and were guided by the regula¬ 
rity of the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The purer and more sublime principle of reli¬ 
gion, the existence of a future state, was shewn 
in their fancies respecting the transmigration of 
souls, and the camel left to perish near the tomb 
of his master testified their belief of a general 
resurrection.* 

The kingdom of Yemen has been successively 
subduedby the Abyssinians, the Persians, the Sul¬ 
tans of Egypt, and the Turks. Mecca and Me¬ 
dina have often been the prey of a Scythian ty¬ 
rant, but the country at large has never been 
conquered. Its peninsular situation defended 
the southern, eastern, and western, sides: the 
armies which constituted the strength of the As¬ 
syrian and Persian empires would, from ignorance 
of the situation of the springs of water, have 
b 3 perished 

* Abul-Pharajius, p, 5—17, et not® p. 89,150. Gagnierj 
Vie de Mahomet, partie 1, tom. 2. The idolatry of the 
Arabs and the Sabians was not the same: their systems 
sprung perhaps from the same principles and causes, and 
some parts amalgamated. Sale, in the first section of his 
Preliminary Discourse, correctly describes the ancient ido¬ 
latry of the Arabians, but erroneously calls it Sabianism. 
For a description of Sabianism, the curious reader may con¬ 
sult the Specimen Historian Arabum of Pocock, p. 138— 
146. D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient, tom. 3, p. 145—6. 4to. 
edition, 1777. and Maimonides More Nevochim. pars 3. 
cap. 29. 
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perished in the desert in the centre of the coun¬ 
try, and even the victories of Trajan, though 
celebrated by flatterers as followed by the con¬ 
quest of Arabia, were not heard of except at 
some of the most northern parts. The form of 
government among the Arabs is purely patri¬ 
archal. A family of a tribe exercises the office 
of sovereignty; it is true that the order of suc¬ 
cession is frequently violated, but the reciprocal 
duties of allegiance and protection are indisso¬ 
luble.* “ The cities of Mecca and Medina,” 
says Mr. Gibbon in the fiftieth chapter of his 
history, “ present in the heart of Asia, the 
“ form, or rather the substance, of a common. 
“ wealth. The grandfather of Muhammed and 
“ his lineal ancestors appear in foreign and do- 
niestic transactions, as the princes of their 
“ country; but they reigned like Pericles at 
“ Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the 
“ opinion of their wisdom and integrity : their 
“ influence was divided with their patrimony, 
“ and the sceptre was transferred from the 
“ uncles of the Prophet, to a younger branch 
«* of the tribe of the Koreish. On solemn oc- 
“ casions they convened the assembly of the 
“ people, and since mankind must be either 
“ compelled or persuaded to obey, the use and 
reputation of oratory among the ancient 

“ Arabs 


* Sale’s Prelim. Discourse, sect. 1. 
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** Arabs is the clearest evidence of public free, 
“ dom. But their simple liberty was of a very 
“ different cast, from the nice and artificial raa- 
*' chinery of the Greek and Roman republics, in 
“ which, each member possessed an undivided 
“ share of the civil and political rights of the 
“ community. In the more simple state of the 
“ Arabs the nation is free, because each of her 
“ sons disdains a base submission to the will of a 
“ master. Hisbreast is fortified with the austere 
“ virtues of courage, patience, and temperance; 
“ the love of independence prompts him to 
xt exercise the habits of self-command, and the 
“ fear of dishonour guards him from the meaner 
“ apprehensions of pain, of danger, and of 
“ death.” 

Of all the various tribes of the Arabians, that 
of the Koreish held the most distinguished rank. 
From Adnan to Ishmael the son of Abraham, 
and patriarch of the nation, the Arabians con¬ 
fess that the genealogy of this tribe is involved 
in fable. But the pedigree from Adnan to Mu- 
hammed, preserved with all the care which can 
be bestowed upon an historical document (and 
in Asia pedigrees form the histories of nations), 
presents a long line of illustrious ancestors.* 
To them had been consigned the honourable 
b 4 office 

* Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tome 32, 
page 406. 
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chap. i. office of guarding the Caaba, or square temple 
at Mecca, and their supremacy in religious 
affairs in this metropolis of Arabia was accom¬ 
panied with submission or respect to their tem¬ 
poral sway. Haschem, the reigning pontiff and 
prince at the commencement of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, raised the city under his government to a 
state of activity and opulence, by the establish¬ 
ment of two caravans of commercial produce; 
one for Syria, and the other for South Arabia. 
His son Abdol-Motalleb delivered his country 
from the yoke of the Christian princes of Abys¬ 
sinia. His patriotism was gratified by the po¬ 
litical and commercial aggrandisement of Mecca, 
and his domestic life was cheered by the Asiatic 
felicity and honour of a family of six daughters 
and ten sons. Of this numerous progeny Ab¬ 
dallah was his youngest and best beloved ; and 
the marriage of this youth with Amina, the 
fairest ornament of the noble tribe of the Zarites, 
gave birth to the victorious enthusiast of the 
Birth of East. The dawn of Muhammed’s fame was 
wed, a.d. overspread by many clouds, which the co- 

569 . . / . , 

operating power of genius and opportunity 
enabled him to dispel. The patrimony of Ab¬ 
dallah was small, and had not been improved 
by commerce into wealth. His death hap- 
Hisyouth, pened in the early infancy of his son; and 
on the division of his inheritance the share of 

the 
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the future lord of Arabia consisted only of five char r. 
camels and one Ethiopian female slave.* The 

childhood 

* Gagnier, vie de Mahomet, traduite et compile de written 
1’Alcoran; des traditions authentiques de la Sonna et des j * u ' 

meilleurs auteurs Arabes. Amsterdam, 2 tom. 8vo. introd. 
part 2. et livre 1. chap. 1. All the Arabian and Persian 
MSS. on the history of the Saracens, contain accounts of 
Muhammed. None of them are of great antiquity. The 
industry of D’Herbelot discovered and used the Saracenian 
histories by Novari and Mircond, writers of the eighth and 
ninth centuries of the Hegira. These books formed the 
basis of the article Muhammed in the Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale. The best Life in Arabic of Muhammed that has 
yet been discovered is by Abulfeda, a contemporary writer 
with Novari, and who was an Emir at Hamah in Syria. 

Abulfeda is a judicious and candid author; his work bears 
internal testimony of truth. Pocock (from whom it is not 
often safe to differ) gives him unqualified praise—See Po- 
cock’s Preface to his translation of Abul-Pharajius. About 
the commencement of the last century, Abulfeda was trans¬ 
lated into Latin, and illustrated by valuable notes, by John 
Gagnier, the Arabic professor at Oxford ; a Frenchman by 
birth, of a Calvinistic family. See Die. Hist. Lyons, 1804. 

Gagnier also published another Life of Muhammed. Al- 
Jannabi, a writer of the sixteenth century of our aera, was 
the principal source of this latter work of Gagnier, and 
disgusts the reader by fables. Of the lives of Muhammed 
compiled from various authors, and not mere translations 
from one manuscript, that of Savary is the best. It will 
not be easy to apportion the quantum of demerit in Pri- 
deaux and Maracci. Savary is sensible, mild, and impar¬ 
tial ; Maracci is violent, Prideaux is dull, and both are 
always prejudiced. There is a well written paper on the 
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childhood of Muhammed was soon deprived of 
maternal solicitude, and the care of him was 
consigned to his venerable grandfather, AbdoU 
Motalleb. This faithful protector soon sunk un¬ 
der the weight of years, and Muhammed became 
a member of the family of his uncle Abu-Taleb. 
By this royal merchant, who in the quality of 
eldest son of Abdol-Motalleb, enjoyed the dig¬ 
nity of pontiff of the Temple and prince of 
Mecca, he was instructed in the arts of war 
and trade; he accompanied him in hisjournies 
to the fairs of Syria, and fought with him in 
the conflicts between the Arabian tribes.* But 
he remained in comparative obscurity till the 
age of twenty-five, when the office of factor to 
Kadijah, the widow of a wealthy trader (for 
commerce was honourable among the Arabians), 
and the possession of her hand and fortune, 
with which she soon rewarded his fidelity, rais¬ 
ed 

establishment of the religion and empire of Muhammed, 
by M. Brequigny, in the 32d volume of the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. From the 
translations by Gagnier, from Savary’s Life, and M. Bre¬ 
quigny’s Paper, with occasional references to D’Herbelot, 
and to Gibbon, (the latter of whom seems in his remarks on 
Muhammed always to have Savary in view) the following 
sketch of the life ofMuhammed has been drawn. 

^bulfeda, de vita et rebus gestis Muhammedi. Ar. 
Lat. a J. Gagnier, oh. i.—vi. fol. Oxon. 1743, Gagnier, 
tom. 1, ch. 4. 
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ed him to an equality with the proudest mer¬ 
chants of Mecca.* 

His youth had been always remarkable for a 
serious deportment, and strict attention to de¬ 
votional exercises; and so general was the repu¬ 
tation of his piety, that on the finding in the 
well Zemz;en of the black stone, which, it is 
said, the angel Gabriel brought to Abraham 
when he built the Caaba, the people unanimously 
deferred to the grandson of Abdol-Motalleb the 
honour of replacing it in its station. In a life 
of leisure and independence he indulged the 
fancies of his genius, and every year in the 
month of Ramadan, he retired for the purposes 
of fasting, prayer, and meditation, to the cave 
in Mount Hara, near Mecca. His charity, his 
frugality, procured for him universal respect, 
and these periodical retreats exalted the feel¬ 
ings of the Arabians into veneration. A mode 
of life such as this could not fail to increase 
the fanaticism of an imagination naturally san¬ 
guine. The ardour of his enthusiasm, nourished 
for fifteen years by pious practices and solitary 
meditation, urged him to proclaim himself a 
prophet, sent by heaven to preach the unity of 

the 

* M&noires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 32, p. 
413. Abul-Pharajius, p. 6. 
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He founds 
a new re¬ 
ligion. 
A.D. 609. 


His first 
converts. 


the Godhead, and to restore to its parity the 
religion of Abraham and Ishmael.* 

A pretended intercourse with the deity is the 
surest proof of fanaticism. When the year of 
his mission was arrived, his family accompanied 
him to the place of his retirement. In the 
night, he affirmed, the angel Gabriel had ap¬ 
peared to him, and given him the title of the 
apostle of God. Kadijah declared that he was 
the Prophet of her nation, a man blessed 
with the same Spirit as that which had been 
bestowed upon the law-giver Moses.t The 
infusing of the spirit of fanaticism into his 
wife was followed by the conversion, though 
of suspicious sincerity, of his slave Zeid ; and 
the youthful ardour of Ali, the son of Abu- 
Taleb, embraced with credulity the opinions 
of his friend and cousin. Abu-Beker, a res¬ 
pectable citizen of Mecca, and friend of Mu- 
hammed, lent his name to the advancement of 
the new religion, and at his solicitation five of 
the principal men of Mecca were converted. 
Influenced by their example, or directly con¬ 
vinced of the truth, five other citizens renoun¬ 
ced 

* Memoires de l’Acad&nie des Inscriptions, tom. 32, p. 
413—414. 

f Abulfeda, Vita Mahom. ch. 7. Gagnier, ch. 8. 
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ced Idolatry.* Encouraged by this success 
(slow in its arrival as it must have appeared to 
the warm fancy of an enthusiast) Muhammed, 
at the close of three years from his assumption 
of the prophetic office, developed and publicly 
asserted his pretensions. At an entertainment 
given by Ali to the family of Haschem, the 
Prophet declared to his assembled friends, tha 
it was in his power to bestow upon them the 
most precious of gifts, happiness in the present, 
and in a future life. “ The Almighty,” he 
continued, “ has commanded me to call you 
“ unto him. Who then among you will assist 
“ me to support my burthen ? who among you 
“ will be my brother and my vizier?” The 
assembly held a silence of astonishment and 
contempt. But his cousin Ali, who had paused 
in expectation that some chief of the family 
would have embraced the offer with transport, 
frantically exclaimed, “ O Apostle of God, I 
“ am the man ; and I will beat out the teeth, 
“ pull out the eyes, rip up the belly, and break 
“ the legs, of all that oppose you; I will be 
“ your vizier over them.” The Prophet threw 
his arms round the neck of his fanatical prose¬ 
lyte, and blessed him as his brother, his ambas¬ 
sador, his deputy. In vain did Abu-Taleb, by 
exhortation and reproof, attempt to dissuade, 

or 


CHAP. i. 


He preach¬ 
es atMecca, 
A. D. 612. 


* Abulfeda, ch. 18. 
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chap. i. or prohibit his son and his nephew from a con¬ 
tinuance in their enthusiastic folly. “ No,” 
said the fanatic Muhammed, “ though the suiv 
“ were set against me on my right hand, ^and 
“ the moon on my left, I would not swerve 
“ from my course.” The venerable patriarch 
deplored the errors of his relatives, but resolved 
to protect their persons from the malice and 
animosity of his tribe.* 

Having once declared himself a delegate 
from God, Muhammed was not of a disposition 
indolently or indifferently to await his accept¬ 
ance or rejection by his countrymen. He la¬ 
boured incessantly to convince them of the rea¬ 
lity of his mission. In his public harangues 
Upon the mysteries and duties of religion, he 
called upon them to renounce their idolatry, 
and to embrace the more pure, simple, and 
reasonable belief of the unity of God. By the 
promise of a paradise, filled with gratifications 
of the senses and the imagination, he endea¬ 
voured to captivate a people, attached, above • 
all others, to the charms of women and nature. 
His discourses on religion formed, when col¬ 
lected, the body of that volume, distinguished 
by the appellation of the Koran. 

Progress of The work of conversion advanced with tardy 
gion. steps. When he argued from the excellency of 

his 


* Abulfeda, c&ap. 8. 
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his doctrine to its divinity, and dwelt upon the chap. i. 
inimitable beauty of the language of the Koran, 
the people called aloud for miracles. The Pro? 
phet told them that though Moses and Jesus 
had proved the heavenly origin of their missions 
by the exhibition of supernatural powers, yet 
that the world was lost in unbelief, and miracles 
were fruitless. “ Let the angel Gabriel make 
delicious gardens for us in the midst of the 
“ desert/’ said his taunting enemies, “ let the 
“ powers of heaven transport us and our mer- 
“ chandize in a moment to the fairs of Syria.” 

“ No,” replied Muhammed, “ though a Koran 
“ were revealed, by which mountains could be 
“ removed, or the earth travelled as quickly as 
“ the wish was formed, or if the dead should be 
“ commanded to speak, it would be in vain.” 

“ All things are in my power,” he continued, 

“ but incredulity to the evidence of miracles 
“ is an unpardonable offence : my affection for 
“ you exceeds my wishes for your conversion, 

“ and will not permit me to risk the salvation of 
your souls, by offering you a testimony, 

“ which your present sceptical habit of mind 
“ makes me think it is possible you may 
“ reject.*” 

Still the people were importunate: and the 

pretended 

* D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient, Art, Aiat. Koran, cbap, IS, 

17, and Sale’s Notes. 
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CHAP.i. pretended apostle of God, though he had too 
much policy to endanger the credit of his cause, 
by prophecies which were to be speedily fulfilled, 
or by commanding the obedience of the powers 
of nature, yet presuming on his reputation for 
veracity, solemnly assured his disciples, that 
the veil between him and the Almighty had 
been removed, and that he had been transported 
to the heaven of heavens. On a white beast^ 
less than a mule, but larger than an ass, Mu- 
hammed was conveyed from the temple of 
Mecca to that of Jerusalem ; with his compa¬ 
nion Gabriel he successively ascended the seven 
heavens, and received and repaid the salutations 
of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the angels, 
in their respective mansions. Beyond the se¬ 
venth heaven, Muhammed alone was permitted 
to proceed: he passed the veil of unity, ap¬ 
proached within two bow shots of the thione, 
and felt a cold that pierced him to the heart 
when his shoulder was touched by the hand of 
God. The deity commanded him to pray fifty 
times a day. By the advice of JNfoses, he ap¬ 
plied for an alleviation of this intolerable-bur¬ 
then : the obligation was gradually relaxed, 
until the number was settled at five. After this 
familiar, though important conversation, he 
descended to Jerusalem, and remounting the 
mysterious animal returned to Mecca : thus per- 
** forming 
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forming in the tenth part of a night, the journey 
of many thousand years. The venerable Abube- 
ker vouched for the authenticity of the story, 
and the people were either silenced or con¬ 
vinced.* 

Tales of this marvellous nature were well 
adapted to the imagination of an ignorant, un- 
philosophical Arab, and assisted the progress of 
a revolution, which enthusiasm founded, and 
fraud had enlarged. The Koreish persecuted 
the new sect with the bitterest hate, and per¬ 
secution had its usual effect of strengthening the 
numbers and energies of the oppressed. A per¬ 
sonal animosity against an enemy of Muhammed 
induced Hamza, an uncle of the Prophet, to 
embrace his cause,! and his zealous opponent, 
Omar, was changed into one of his firmest 

c friends. 

* D’Herbelot’s Bib. Orient, articles Merage and Borak. 
Abulfeda, ch. 18, 19. Gagnier, lib. 2, ch. 14; and Gib¬ 
bon, ch. SO. The disciples have not imitated the modesty 
of their master. They have attributed to him more than 
three thousand miracles. Maracci, tom, 1, p. 22—64, 
refutes them in his usual ridiculous manner of mixed gra¬ 
vity and indignation. But it does not appear that the faith 
of the learned doctors among the Muselmans is so general 
and unlimited as that of the vulgar; and even the notable 
night journey story is frittered away by many of them into 
a mere dream or vision. See Pocock’s Notes, Specimen 
Hist. Arab. p. 190—194. Savary’s Life of Muhammed, p. 
37. Sale’s notes 17th ch. Koran. 

f Abulfeda, ch. 9. 
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chap. i. friends. His fame extended to Medina, and 
three nocturnal conferences with his new pro- 
selytes secured their allegiance and fidelity. 
The people of Medina offered him an asylum, 
inquiring however, whether, if he was recalled 
by his countrymen, he would not abandon his 
new allies ? “ All things,” replied the admira¬ 

ble politician, “ are now common between us : 
“ your blood is as my blood, your ruin as my 
“ ruin. We are bound to each other by the 
“ ties of honour and of interest. I am your 
“ friend, and the enemy of your foes.” “ But,” 
said his trembling disciples, “ if we are killed 
“ in your service, what will be our reward ?” 
“ Paradise,” cried Muhammed. The martial 
spirit of his hearers was roused, their sensual 
passions were inflamed, and their faith was 
confirmed.* 

In the character of Pontiff of the national 
religion, Abu-Taleb endeavoured to repel the 
attempt at innovation, and urged the citizens 
of Mecca and the pilgrims of the temple to 
adhere to the worship of Al-Lata and Al- 
Uzzah. Yet, as uncle of Muhammed, he pro¬ 
tected the person of the sectary, and the 
two parties were equally balanced, till the Ko- 
reish pledged themselves to have neither social 

nor 

* Albufeda, ch. 30, 33, 40, 86. Gagnier, liv. 1, ch. 
15, 16. 
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nor commercial transactions with the family of chap. i. 
Haschem, so long as Muhammed, the violator 
of the national religion, remained unpunished. 
Eighty-three men and sixteen women fled for 
refuge to the King of Ethiopia,* who generous¬ 
ly protected the strangers, while their friends at 
Mecca were sinking under persecution. By the 
death at this period of the faithful Abu-Taleb 
and the generous Kadijah, Muhammed was de¬ 
prived at once, of his chief political support and 
his only domestic solace. A member of the house 
of Ommyiah, a declared enemy of the family of 
Haschem, succeeded to the guardianship of the 
Caaba j and the Koreish resolved on the extermi¬ 
nation of the new religion, by the murder of its 
author ; but the secret of the plot was divulged, 
and Muhammed with his friend Abu-Beker es¬ 
caped in the silence of the night. The con- Flight from 
federated murderers surrounded the house, but a.d. C 622 . 
their generosity was appealed to and awakened, 
by the reclining figure! of Ali on the bed, clad 
in the Prophet’s green garment, and calmly 
awaiting that death which was meditated for his 
friend. In the morning when they discovered 
the flight of the object of their hate, they quitted 
the house and took the road to Medina. In the 
recesses of a cave near Mecca, Muhammed and 
Abu-Beker eluded for three days the pursuit of 

c 2 their 


* Gagnier, liv. I, ch, 10. 
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CHAP. I. 


Entry into 
Medina. 

A. D. 622. 


The date of 
the hegira. 


their enemies. “ There are only two of us,” 
said the disciple, in apprehension that the search¬ 
ing eyes of his foes would penetrate the re¬ 
treat. “ There is a third,” replied his master, 
“ even God himself, and he will defend us.” 
The protecting favour of the angel Gabriel, 
say the Arabian writers, shrouded the fugitives, 
and after a perilous journey along the sea-coast, 
they reposed themselves at Koba near Medina. 
On the succeeding morning, five hundred of 
the richest inhabitants of this second city of 
Arabia advanced to meet him. Seated on a 
camel, under the shade of a parasol of palm 
leaves, with a turban unfolded for a standard, 
and cheered by the plaudits of his admiring 
friends and converted idolators, his entry into 
Medina, though a faint representation of the 
pomp and pride of kings, was no feeble proof 
of the sincerity and devotion of his disciples.* 

In 

* Abulfeda, ch. 24. Gagnier, liv. 3, ch. 1. The Hegi¬ 
ra, or flight of Muhammed from Mecca to Medina, is the 
epoch of the Muhammedan nations. Omar, the second 
Caliph, instituted the hegira in imitation of the Christians, 
who counted their years from their persecution by Diocle¬ 
tian (A. D. 284) and who called it the era of the martyrs. 
Thus the Muselmans wished to commence their calculation 
of time from the period of the most memorable persecution 
they had suffered. The learned Muselman astronomers 
have been divided in opinion on the exact year of the 
Christians, which corresponds with the hegira. But the 
generality of writers place this epoch on Friday, the 16th 
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In Medina lie assumed the sacerdotal and re¬ 
gal office. In the mosque, with his back against 
a palm tree, or in a rough unadorned pulpit, he 
declaimed against the idolatry of his nation, 
and breathed into his hearers the soul of enthu¬ 
siasm, and in the camp without the walls, the 
ambassadors from Mecca remarked that he was 
treated with more respect than the Chrosoes of 
Persia, or the Cmsars of Constantinople. Three 
years had been occupied at Mecca in privately 
gaining fourteen proselytes, and in the ten suc¬ 
ceeding years Muhammed, amidst distress and 
opposition, publicly preached his religion, and 
gradually enlarged the number of his followers. 
But when he was settled in Medina his power 
seemed to be consolidated; friends and foes 
were no longer mixed as they had been at Mecca. 

c 3 All 

of July, A. D. 622. The ancient Arabs counted time by 
solar months, these months always returned in the same 
season, and their names corresponded with the employ¬ 
ments which the seasons rendered necessary. Since the 
epoch of the hegira was fixed, the Muselmans count time 
by lunar months ; the Arabian year consisting of 354 days, 

8 hours, and 48 minutes. The intercalary days are ad¬ 
justed by a cycle of 30 lunar years, of which 19 are of 354 
days, and 11 of 355 days. The years of excess are in the 
following order 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 18, 21, 24, 26, 29. 
D’Herbelot’s Bib. Orient. Art. Hegira. De Guigne’s His- 
toire Gen£r. des Huns, tom. 1. p. 43. Marsden on the 
Hegira, p. 8. Thirty-two of our years are nearly equal to 
thirty-three Muhammedan years. 
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chap, i. All his converts surrounded him at Medina, and 
formed a numerous band. No wonder therefore, 
that the humble though zealous preacher became 
changed into a malignant persecutor. The mild 
voice of persuasion accorded not with the ardour 
of his bigotry and fanaticism. The angel Ga¬ 
briel commanded him to propagate his religion 
by warfare. The eighth and ninth chapters of 
the Koran, preached for the first time at Medi¬ 
na, breathe the strongest spirit of pride, power, 
and rancorous intolerance ; and liberty of con¬ 
science was no longer granted, except on the 
severe and degrading terms of a heavy pecu¬ 
niary tribute. The injuries with which the Ko- 
reish had afflicted the new religion could never 
be forgiven, for of all the people of the east, 
the Arabs are those who are most addicted to re¬ 
taliation and revenge. The predatory dispo¬ 
sition of the armed sectaries was encoi raged by 
the prospect of spoil ; one-fifth of the captured 
property was appropriated to the service of the 
altar, and the remainder was to be faithfully 
distributed among the soldiers ; but as the 
strength of an Arabian army consists in its ca¬ 
valry, a double portion of the booty rewarded 
the toils of the horsemen. The grossness of the 
soldier’s sensuality was encouraged by the pro¬ 
mise of the possession of the female captives, 
and their religious enthusiasm was preserve^ by 

the 
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the prospect of a crown of martyrdom. “ The 
“ sword,” exclaimed the Prophet, “ is the key 
“ of heaven and of hell j a drop of blood shed in 
“ the cause of God, a night spent under arms, 
“is of more avail than two months of fasting 
“ and prayer : whosoever falls in battle his sins 
“ are forgiven: at the day of judgment his 
“ wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion and 
“ odoriferous as musk, and the loss of his limbs 
“ shall be replaced by wings of angels and 
“ cherubims.”* The stroke of death would 
fall upon a man, at his appointed hour, whether 
he should be found in the field of battle or in 
his bed. No caution or foresight could avert 
his destiny, and both danger and safety were 
out of his control. 

Impelled by these motives to courage the 
soldiers of Muhammed were invincible. The 
caravans of merchandise which the Koreish 
transported from Syria to Mecca were insulted 
and plundered, and the indignation of his former 
persecutors was raised to the highest pitch 
against the rebel and fugitive. The numerous 
forces of the Koreish and their allies were di¬ 
rected against him; but the battles of Beder, 
Ohud, and the Nations, proved that enthusiasm 
is undismayed by any disparity of numbers, and 
that the power of Muhammed could not be 
c 4 shaken. 
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* Koran, ch. 3, 8. 
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chap. i. shaken. Detailed accounts of his engagements 
would, to most readers, be void of interest; but 
Beder. of the event of that of Beder was so entirely depen¬ 
dent on his enthusiasm, or exquisite* artifice, 
that the circumstances must be shortly noticed. 
His army was far inferior to that of the Ko- 
reish, and as the enemy descended into the 
valley of Beder, he exclaimed, “ O God ! if my 
“ friends are destroyed, by whom wilt thou be 
“ worshipped upon the earth ? Courage, my 
“ children ; close your ranks, discharge your 
“ arrows, and the day is your own.” With his 
friend Abu-Beker he placed himself on a throne 
of wood, safe from the javelins of the enemy, 
and prayed for the power of heaven, in the ap¬ 
pearance of Gabriel and three thousand angels. 
At the very moment when the courage of his 
men was well nigh exhausted, Muhammed 
left his place of shelter, mounted his horse, 
and casting a handful of sand in the air, cried 
aloud, “ Let their faces be covered with con- 
“ fusion.” His gestures and language roused 
the enthusiasm of his troops; they shouted the 
war cry, “ Allah Ackbar,” and the Koreish 
were totally defeated.* The pacific Jews of 
Arabia, who had sought refuge in this country of 
a.d. 627 . freedom, were massacred and pillaged; their 
towns and villages were sacked by the cruel fa¬ 
natic. 


* Abulfeda, ch. 27. Koran, ch. 8. 
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natic. Their riches furnished him with the chap. i. 
means of arming his followers, and his thirst 
of blood was gratified by the death and burial 
of hundreds of these unhappy people in one 
oommon grave.* 

To the capture of Mecca the exile and fugi¬ 
tive from it was invited by rapacity and pride. 

A truce for ten years f betrayed his own weak¬ 
ness, and the power of the Koreish. His hands, 
however, being strengthened by new converts, 
the tiuce was violated, and at the end of seven Ee-enters 
years from his flight, the Prophet was acknow- Td% 20 . 
ledged in his native city, as the chief ecclesias¬ 
tical and civil magistrate.! The idols which 
disgraced the Caaba were destroyed; an irre¬ 
versible law was made, that no unbeliever 
should ever enter or dwell in Mecca, though he 
■might pass as a traveller through the province 
of Hedsjas, in which the towns of Mecca and 
Medina are situated.^ He pitied the fallen 
grandeur, or respected the valour of the Ko¬ 
reish. “ What mercy can you expect from the 
“ naan whom you have wronged ?” demanded 
Muhammed from his prostrate enemies. “ We 

“ trust 

* The wars of Muhammed with the Arabians and Jews 
are detailed in Abulfeda, ch. 27 to ch. 42, and eh. 45, 54, 

56. In the Caliphate of Omar the Jews were totally ba¬ 
nished from Arabia. 

t Gagnier, liv. 5, ch. 4. £ Abulfeda, ch. 51. 

§ Reland, Dissert. Misc. tom. 3, p. 21. 
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« trust to the magnanimity of our kinsman,” 
was the answer of the suppliants. “ Nor shall 
“ you trust in vain, 1 ’ said the apostle of a mer¬ 
ciful God. “ Begone, you are safe, you are 
“ free.” The tribes of the desert, subdued by 
the arms, or allured by the promises of the 
Prophet, made their submissions to him, and 
the ambassadors at Medina “ outnumbered the 
“ dates that fall from the maturity of a palm 
“ tree.” The Hawazanites and the citizens of 
Tayif contended for their independence; but 
their armies were defeated, their idols destroy¬ 
ed, and their forced acknowledgment of Mu- 
hammed completed the uncommon spectacle, 
of unity in religion and government in Arabia. 

While established in sovereignty at Mecca 
and Medina, the new preacher had endeavour¬ 
ed to extend the revolution to the princes and 
people of the adjacent countries.* But his mes¬ 
senger to the governor of Bosra, near Damas¬ 
cus, was taken and murdered by Sherhiel, an 
emir of a Christian and Arabian tribe, tributary 
to Heraclius, the Greek emperor. The injury 
was trifling, but the insult was great. Three 
thousand men were immediately equipped; 
the Prophet exhorted them to bravery in the 
cause of the Most High, painted in glowing 
eksurs the joys of an earthly and heavenly para¬ 
dise, 


* Abulfeda, ch. 46 . 
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dise, the reward of such Moslems who were vie- chap. i. 
torious or were slain ; yet urged them to collect 
their wealth, not from the tears of the provin¬ 
cials, but from the public treasure of the enemy. 

“ In avenging my injuries,” said he, “ molest not 
“ the harmless votaries of domestic seclusion; 

“ spare the weakness of the softer sex, the in- 
“ fant at the breast, and those who in the 
“ course of nature are hastening from this scene 
“ of mortality. Abstain from demolishing the 
“ dwellings of the unresisting inhabitants; de- 
“ stroy not their means of subsistence, respect 
“ their fruit trees, and touch not the palm, so 
“ useful to the Syrians for its shade, and de- 
“ lightful for its verdure.” In the village of 
Mutah, and district of Belka, to the south of Battle of 

Mutah. 

Damascus, the band of fanatics met the assem¬ 
bled Roman and Syrian armies. The three 
generals of the Moslems, the manumised Zeid, 

Jauffer, and Abdallah, appointed by Muham- 
med to succeed each other in case of loss, were 
successively slain in this battle, which first tried 
the valour of the Muselmans against a foreign 
enemy.* “ Zeid,” says Mr. Gibbon, “ fell like 

“ a soldier 

# I seize the earliest occasion of stating the acceptation ^ 
of a few words which are in frequent use in Muham- terms Es- 
medan history. — Eslam, or Islamism, means t}ie total Jem ’ Musel- 
resignation of body and soul to God. It also means man > and 

* S^I"RC611 

the Muhammedan world. It is, therefore, of the same 
acceptation among the Muhammedans as the words Chris- 
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“ a soldier in the foremost ranks. The death 
“ of Jauffer was heroic and memorable: he 
“ lost his right hand; he shifted the standard 
“ to his left; the left was severed from his 
“ body; he embraced the standard with his 
“ bleeding stumps, till he was transfixed to the 
“ ground with fifty honourable wounds. * Ad- 
“ vance!’ cried Abdallah, who stept into the 
“ vacant place, ‘advance with confidence; vic- 
“ tory or paradise is our own.’ The lance of 
« a Roman decided the alternative ; but the 
“ falling standard was preserved by Caled, a 
“ new proselyte: nine swords were broken in 
“ his hand; and his valour withstood and re- 
“ pulsed the superior numbers of the Chris- 

“ tians.” 

tianity and Christendom among Christians. Moslem, or 
Muselman, is a legitimate or corrupt derivation from Eslam, 
and is the common name of Muhammedans without dis¬ 
tinction of sect or opinion. In grammatical accuracy, 
Moslem is the singular of the word, Muselman is the dual, 
and Muselminn the plural. But in conformity with the 
usage of the best writers, I shall use the words Moslem and 
Muselman in the singular, and Moslems and Muselmans in 
the plural. Muselmen is decidedly wrong, and has never 
been used by any author of note. D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, 
under the different articles, and D’Ohsson, Tab. Gen. 
tom. 1, p. 36.—Of the various definitions of the word 
Saracen, I prefer the Arabic word Saraini, which means a 
pagtoraP people. The corruption from Saraini to Saracini 
can be easily imagined. See Casiri’s Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. 
tom. 2, p. 18. 
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“ tians.” The night closed upon the enemy chap, i. 
as masters of the field ; but in the morning, the 
skilful dispositions which Caled made of his 
troops, struck a panic into the Emperor’s army. 

The Saracens were victorious, and returned to 
Medina with the honours, and some of the re¬ 
wards of conquest.* The Moslem cause was 
highly benefited by the skill and intrepidity 
of Caled, whose zeal and courage procured for- 
him the title of the sword of God .t 

Feelings of ambition or revenge prompted ineffectual 
Muhammed, in the full possession of power, to ®yna, a.d. 
carry his ravages into the rich and fertile land of 
Syria; but the public treasures were insufficient 
for the charge of so long and so tedious a march. 

The enthusiasm of his friends could not, how¬ 
ever, be restrained; Abu-Beker appropriated the 
whole of his possessions for the purposes of the 
holy war ; Omar and Othman supplied camels 
and gold j the women contributed their jewels, 
and sacrificed their vanity at the shrine of pa¬ 
triotism. An army of ten thousand horse, 
twenty thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
camels, was collected; the Prophet appeared in 
the field, clad in his green vestment and seated 
on his white mule $ to the charge of Abu-Beker 
was intrusted the principal standard, and the in¬ 
trepid 

* Gagnier, lib. 5, ch. 12. 

f Abulfeda, ch. 48, note b; chap. 49, note d. 
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CHAP - ! - trepid Caled commanded the advanced guard. 
From Medina, this formidable array of war de¬ 
parted to exterminate the religion and power 
of the Greeks. But the fatigue of the march 
through the desert, in the heats of summer, 
was insupportable. The pestilential winds rais¬ 
ed the sand into clouds, which enveloped and 
destroyed whole squadrons of the army. The 
springs yielded not their usual supply, and the 
camels were put to death for the sake of the 
store of water which these peculiar animals can 
contain. “ Hell is hotter than the heat of the 
“ desert,” said the courageous Muhammed to 
his sinking comrades; but large bodies of the 
army deserted his standard, and the constancy 
of the remainder was preserved by his assurance, 
that if the deserters had possessed one particle 
of virtue, they would nobly have met their 
destiny. Near the grove and fountain of Ta- 
bouc, on the confines of Syria, his exhausted 
army reposed. A council of war was held, 
and the inspired messenger from heaven deigned 
to confess, that in the instance of this expedi¬ 
tion, his own inclinations, and not the sug¬ 
gestions of Gabriel, had guided him. His 
friend and confidant Omar expatiated on the 
power of the Roman emperor of the east, that 
it could be ruined only by degrees, and declared 
that as the terror of Muhammed’s name was 

extended 
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extended thus far, the seeds of alarm were chap. r. 
sown, which a future war would ripen. The 
Prophet acknowledged the wisdom of this 
opinion, and a return to Medina was imme¬ 
diately ordered.* 

During the next two years, he preached his Death of 
religion at Medina; he accompanied one hun- m=d,A.D. 
dred and fourteen thousand proselytes in their 7 June, 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and he sent his lieu¬ 
tenants to carry on the work of conversion by 
the sword. To the age of sixty-three years, the 
strength of Muhammed was equal to the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual fatigue of his mission. We 
may treat with contempt both the calumny of 
the Greeks, that he was subject to the epilepsy, 
and the absurd opinions of his friends that 
God’s denunciations of misery to the wicked 
made him prematurely old:t but he seriously 
believed that he was poisoned at Chaibar, by 
the revenge of a Jewish female. The health 
of the Prophet declined, and his mortal disease 
was a bilious fever of fourteen days, which 
deprived him by intervals of the use of reason. 

As soon as he was conscious of his danger, 
he edified his brethren by the humility of 

his 

* Abulfeda, ch. 56. 

+ Hottinger, Hist. Orient, lib. i. ch, 2. Harleian MSS 
cod. 6189. Sale’s notes on chapters 73 and 74 of the Ko¬ 
ran. Miachat ul Musabih, vol. 2, p. 530. 
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his penitence or his virtue. “ If there be 
“ any man,” said the apostle from the pulpit, 
“ whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit 
“ mine own back to the lash of retaliation. 
“ Have I aspersed the reputation of a Musel- 
“ man ? let him proclaim my faults in the face 
“ of the congregation. Has any one been des- 
“ poiled of his goods ? the little that I possess 
“ shall compensate the principal and interest of 
“ the debt.”—■“ Yes,” replied a voice from the 
crowd, “ I am entitled to three drachms of 
“ silver.” Muhammed heard, and satisfied the 
demand with interest, thanking at the same 
time his creditor, for having accused him in 
this world rather than at the day of judgment. 
“ God,” he added, “ offers to mankind the en- 
“ joyment either of this world, or of the world 
“ to come. I prefer eternal to temporal feli- 
“ city.” He beheld with temperate firmness 
the approach of death ; according to the custom 
of the princes of his country enfranchised his 
slaves; minutely directed the order of his fune¬ 
ral, and moderated the lamentations of his 
weeping friends, on whom he bestowed the be¬ 
nediction of peace. “ Drive the idolators from 
“ Arabia,” said he to his soldiers; “ grant to 
“ converts all the privileges of Muselmans, and 
’be constant to your religious duties.” Till 
the third day before his death, he regularly per¬ 
formed 
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formed the functions of public prayer: but c hap. i. 
when he was so ill as to enter the' mosque 
resting on the shoulders of his servants, his 
feet dragging behind him, he ordered his an¬ 
cient and faithful friend Abu-Beker to read the 
service. It might have been thought he would 
have appointed his cousin and son-in-law to be 
his successor in the regal and sacerdotal office ; * 
but Ayesha, the daughter of Abu-Beker, and 
the best beloved of all Muhammed’s wives, 
prevented any intercourse between the Prophet 
and his early disciple, and the absent friend 
was forgotten. Motives of female malignity 
were added to the filial piety of Ayesha. Ali 
had participated in the discovery of an act of 
infidelity to her husband, and had severely 
satirized him for his wilful incredulity to her 
shame. When his faculties became visibly im¬ 
paired, he called for pen and ink to write, or 
more properly to dictate, a divine book, the 
sum and accomplishment of ail his revelations. 

But Omar remarked, that his divine precepts 
were already engraven on their hearts, and no 
further revelation was necessary for their safe¬ 
guard against the errors of humanity. The 
matter was disputed in the chamber j the tu¬ 
multuous clamour awakened the Prophet’s in¬ 
dignation, and he commanded them to with- 

d draw, 

* Mischat, vol. 2, p. 2F1. 
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draw, and cease to offend the ears of the 
messenger of God, with their indecorous 
wrangling®. Even at this advanced period of 
his life, he maintained the faith of an enthusiast; 
he described the visits of Gabriel, who bade 
an everlasting farewell to the earth, and ex¬ 
pressed his lively confidence, not only of the 
mercy, but of the favour of the Supreme Being. 
In a familiar discourse he had mentioned 
his special prerogative, that the angel of death 
was not allowed to take his soul, till he had 
respectfully asked his permission : the request 
was granted, and Muhammed immediately fell 
into the agony of his dissolution; his head 
was reclined on the lap of Ayesha; he fainted 
with the violence of pain; recovering his spirits, 
he raised his eyes towards the roof of the house, 
and with a steadfast look, but faltering voice, ut¬ 
tered the last broken, though articulate words, 
“ O God, pardon my sins! Ah, my companion, 
“ I attend thee to the realms above,” and peace¬ 
ably expired on a carpet spread upon the floor. 
The affection of his friends rendered their minds 
incredulous to the reality of the loss j but the 
gradual dissolution of his body destroyed the 
hopes that he was wrapt in a holy trance. Their 
love for him was displayed in the last sad office 
of an honourable interment of his remains; 
MTiIRSPihas been sanctified by his death and 

burial; 
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burial j and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca chap. t. 
often turn aside from the way, to bow in volun¬ 
tary devotion before the simple tomb of the 
Prophet.* 

d 9 The 

* Abulfeda, ch. 61 —64; Gagnier, liv. 6. ch. 18—20. liv. Vulgar er- 
7. ch. 19; Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. 2. p. 435, p°ctingMu- 
ed. 1711; Savary, Vie de Muhammed, p. 207—213; hammed. 
Gibbon, ch. 50. I have no inclination to refute one half 
of the vulgar stories respecting Muhammed, which are to 
be found in various authors. The liberal Reland has an¬ 
swered most of them in his admirable work, De Religione 
Muhammedica, libri duo, 8vo. Ultraj. 1705, Two subjects, 
however, shall be noticed; 1. Muhammed was buried at 
Medina, not at Mecca; his coffin is not suspended in the 
air, by the attraction of loadstones of equal power, but is 
placed on the ground to the right of those of Abu-Beker and 
Omar.—See Abulfeda’s Description' de l’Arabie, in La 
Roque’s Voyage en Palestine, p. 30. 12mo. Paris 1717. 

2. The story of the tame pigeon, which whispered in the 
ear of Muhammed the commands of God, is a ridiculous 
calumny. It was a fabrication of Christians, which received 
credit when Grotius inserted it in his work on the truth of 
our religion. When Pocock translated this book into the 
Asahic language, for the laudable purpose of converting 
the Musebnans, he told Grotius, that there were several 
things in his work respecting these people, which were 
mere popular errors among the Christians, and constantly 
denied by the Turks. Grotius, with commendable candour, 
acknowledged that he had too hastily imbibed the com¬ 
monly received opinions, and requested Pocock to make 
?uch alterations in the book, as his great knowledge of 
oriental matters might suggest. Pocock, therefore*. <»***■ 
prudently and honestly, omitted in his translation the cir¬ 
cumstance 
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The progress of time changes so materially 
the mental, as well as the corporeal features of 
mankind, that it is impossible to give a por¬ 
trait, which shall delineate an individual in 
every period of his life. On different occasions, 
different passions have the ascendancy; and it 
would be absurd to argue from one series of 
actions, that only one passion existed in our 
nature. The germs of character are sown in 
our constitution, and are ripened into action 
by opportunity and circumstances. But if 
there be a master-passion in every man, that 
passion in Muhammed was religious enthusiasm. 
It appeared in all his actions; it displayed it¬ 
self in every stage of his existence ; and it is to 
this disorder of the imagination, that the birth 
of Muhammedanism, like that of many other 
systems of error, may be attributed. In his 
youthful days he was decent in his morals, 

pious, 

cumstance of the pigeon, and other falsehoods. Chaufepie, 
Cont. au Bayle, art. Pocock, and Pocock, Specimen, p. 186. 
Prideaux, Maracci, and many other Christian writers, lose 
their charity, their candour, and often their love of truth, 
when the subject is the Muselman’s religion. They stand 
round a cauldron, throw into it all the elements of vice and 
evil, and the production is a Muhammed. The learned 
Gagnier has frequently, in his notes to Abulfeda’s life of 
Muhammed, exposed the prejudices of Prideaux. Gagnier, 
yiijii. -Mfr of Muhammed, drawn from A1 Jannabi, refutes 
with equal candour and ability, the absurd praises bestowed 
upon Muhammed by Count Boulanvilliers. 
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pious, contemplative, and retired in disposition, chap. i. 
From the age of twenty-five to forty he indus¬ 
triously pursued his occupation of a merchant, 
and nursed his genius in solitude. He then 
started into public life a wild and clamourous 
fanatic. One particular train of ideas had fixed 
his attention; silent speculation had ended in 
dreams of rapture ; reason was lost in the wan¬ 
derings of imagination, and the suggestions of 
fancy were mistaken for the inspirations of hea¬ 
ven. The first and sublime principle of his 
religion, the unity of the godhead, was preach¬ 
ed by him with all the incoherence, and with 
all the assumption of authority from the Al¬ 
mighty, which distinguish fanatics of every 
religion. But intercourse with the world, the 
silent influence of time, and the occasional sug¬ 
gestions of reason, moderated his enthusiasm. 

In his transactions with his opponents, he now 
thought of consequences; and to accomplish 
the schemes which began to open on him, 
and in his endeavours at conversion, he disgraced 
the purity of his doctrines, and craftily ac¬ 
commodated himself to the passions and pre¬ 
judices of his countrymen. With increasing 
success, his hopes expanded. The throne of H is amw- 
his country became the object of his desire, and tl0a ' 
ambitious views of conquest and of puritfer 
added fresh ardour to his energies. Fanaticism, 
d 3 then. 
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His person¬ 
al and men¬ 
tal qualifi¬ 
cations. 


themjwas the original and real character of Mu- 
hammed. He had ambition, it is true ; for 
ambition is easily built upon fanaticism. These 
two powerful passions require nearly the same 
temper of soul. But, however violent ambition 
might have appeared in Muhammed, it was only 
an accessary passion, produced by circumstances, 
and which was also late in its development.* 

On the graces and intellectual gifts of nature 
to the son of Abdallah, the Arabian writers dwell 
with the proudest and fondest satisfaction : and 
as flattery, like party, exaggerates rather than 
creates, we may imagine the general nature of 
his character, by their attributing to him not so 
much the exalted as the amiable qualities of hu¬ 
manity. His politeness to the great, his affability 
to the humble, and his dignified demeanour to 
the presumptuous, procured him respect, admira¬ 
tion, and applause. His talents were equally 
fitted for persuasion, or command. Deeply read 
in the volumqof nature, though entirely ignorant 
of letters,! his mind could expand into contro¬ 
versy with the wisest of his enemies, or contract 
itself to the apprehension of the meanest of his 
disciples. His simple eloquence was rendered 

impressive 

* Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 32, p.430. 

f See tics 7th, 29th, and 96th chapters of the Koran with 
Sale’s Notes, and Reland, de Religione Muhatnmedica, 
p. 236. Pocock, p. 156. 
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impressive by a manner of mixed dignity and CHAP - T » 
elegance, by the expression of a countenance, 
wherein the awfulness of majesty was so well 
tempered by an amiable sweetness, that it ex¬ 
cited emotions of veneration and love; and he 
was gifted with that authoritative air of genius, 
which alike influences the learned, and com¬ 
mands the illiterate.* In the possession of the His private 
kind and generous affections of the heart, and 1 e ' 
in the performance of most of the social and 
domestic duties, he disgraced not his assumed 
title of an apostle of God. With that simpli¬ 
city which is so natural to a great mind, he 
performed the humblest offices, offices whose 
homeliness it would be idle to conceal in the 
pomp of diction; even while lord of Arabia, he 
mended his own shoes and coarse woollen gar¬ 
ment, milked the ewes, swept the hearth, and 
kindled his fire. Dates and water were his usual 
fare, and milk and honey his luxuries. When 
he travelled, he divided his morsel with his ser¬ 
vant.! The sincerity of his exhortations to be¬ 
nevolence, was testified at his death by the 
exhausted state of his coffers.;}: He was affected 
even to tears, when the sword of the enemy sun¬ 
dered the bands of friendship ; and his feelings 
of gratitude to Kadijah, neither time nor the 

d 4 death 

* Abulfeda, ch. 55 , 56 . 

f Gagnier, liv. 7, ch. 2. f Mischat, vol. 2. p. 739. 
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chap. i. death of his benefactress could eradicate. Af¬ 
ter the battle of Mutah, a disciple beheld him 
in his chamber, weeping with the daughter of 
his friend Zeid. “ What do I see ?” exclaimed 
the intruder, in astonishment that the weak¬ 
nesses of humanity should dwell in the breast 
of a messenger from heaven.—“ You see,” said 
Muhammed, “ a friend who is lamenting the 
“ loss of his most faithful companion.*” “ Was 
“ not Kadijah old,” inquired Ayesha, with all 
the haughty insolence of a blooming beauty, 
“ and has not God given you a better in her 
“ place ?”—“ No/’ cried the grateful Mu¬ 
hammed, “ there never was a kinder or better 
“ woman.. She trusted in me, when men 
“ mocked at and despised me: she reliev- 
“ ed my wants, when I was poor and perse- 
“ cuted by the world: she was all devotion to 
“ my cause.”f Though his actions as a con¬ 
queror were frequently stained with the cruelty 
which characterizes the Asiatic mind, yet it 
was the purest humanity which dictated the 
law, that in the sale of captives, the infant should 
not be separated from the mother. % His pro¬ 
hibition 

* Savary, Vie de Muhamed, p. 141. 
t Abulfeda, p. 12, note b. t Reland, Dissert. Misc. 
tom. 3, p. 24. This law has always been in force. It is 
abominable to separate infant slaves from their mothers, by 
.sale, till the maternal care is no longer requisite, and this 
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hibition of wine was enforced by his example, 
and so long as the generous Kadijah shared his 
fortune, his conjugal fidelity was unimpeached: 
but when death terminated an union of more 
than twenty-five years duration, and the warm 
aspect of good fortune shone upon him, licen¬ 
tious passions, until then perhaps unfelt, and 
certainly restrained, contended with enthusiasm 
and ambition for the dominion of his heart. He 
confessed that women and perfumes were his 
chief delights.* The angel Gabriel descended 
from heaven to absolve him from those laws on 
polygamy and concubinage which he imposed 
on his followers, and to reprove him, but with 
mildness, for his want of confidence in the 
goodness of God to himself, the last and most 
favoured of apostles. Yet, with a harem of 
seventeen wives, the hopes of Muhammed for a 
son to support him in the decrepitude of age, 
and to uphold after his death his dignities of 
priest and king, were constantly deceived. 
Most of his wives were childless. Of the pro¬ 
geny of Mary, an Egyptian captive, and of 
the four sons and four daughters, which his 
marriage with Kadijah produced, Fatima alone, 
a daughter of his benefactress, lived to enjoy 
his paternal tenderness. The father followed 

his 

age is pronounced by the most prevailing opinion to be that 
of seven years. Baillie, vol. 1. p. 139. 

* Abulfeda, ch. 66, note A. 
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CHAP - r - his other children to the tomb, and the feelings 
of human nature were with difficulty restrained, 
when a satirist inquired, if the eclipse of the 
great source of light was occasioned by the 
death of one of the sons of the Prophet.* 

* Abulfeda, ch, 6*7. Gagnier, liv. 6. ch. IS. 
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THE UNDIVIDED CALIPHATE; OR, THE HIS¬ 
TORY OF THE RISE OF THE SARACENIAN 
EMPIRE. 

Had the friends and companions of Muham- CHAP - IL 
med been influenced by the spirit of animosity 
and rivalship which actuated the successors of 
Alexander, their empire would not have exten¬ 
ded from the Atlantic to the Ganges, and their 
religion might have been lost in the deserts of 
Arabia. But a portion of the master’s enthu¬ 
siasm descended upon his disciples, and a zeal 
for the propagation of the Koran exalted them 
above every view and thought of personal inter¬ 
est. When the reality of the death of Muham- 
med was believed by his afflicted friends, the 
fugitives of Mecca and the auxiliaries of Medina 
contended for the honour of the appointment 
of a spiritual and temporal chief* The claims 
of their respective cities were urged by the 
Arabs, with all the force of eloquence and pas¬ 
sion j 

* The fugitives of Mecca are called the Mohageriaus, 
and their protectors at Medina the Ansars. This last word 
has been often adopted by Arabic writers, as a -surname; 
for they have been proud of their descent from the friends 
of their Prophet. D’Herbelot, art. Ansari. 
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chap. ii. sion ; but Abu-Beker, approving the suggestion 
of an inhabitant of Medina, that the power 
should be enjoyed by two persons, declared 
that Omar, and Abu-Obeidah were worthy repre¬ 
sentatives of their master. The modest and ge¬ 
nerous Omar confessed his inability for so 
Reign of weighty a charge, and proposed that Abu-Beker 
A b D Be g 32 ! himself should alone direct the energies of the 
•siae. faithful. The whole assembly shouted their 
acknowledgements of the wisdom of the nomi¬ 
nation, and saluted the venerable friend of the 
Prophet as their supreme lord and judge. But 
since this anticipation of the wishes of the elec¬ 
tors might be drawn into a dangerous precedent, 
Omar proclaimed from the pulpit, that on any 
recurrence of the circumstance, he would plunge 
his sword into the heart both of the electors and 
the elected. The family of Haschem opposed 
the people’s choice, and supported Ali as the 
cousin of Muhammed and the husband of Fati¬ 
ma. Political tranquillity was not long agitated 
by these pretensions, for the threat of Omar, 
that he would destroy Ali’s house, and the 
mild remonstrance of Abu-Beker, that resistance 
would only renew those tumults which had lately 
so happily subsided, produced silence and sub¬ 
mission. 

In full possession of sovereign power, Abu- 
despised the vain epithets of royalty, and 

shewed 
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shewed his respect for Muhammed by simply chap. u . 
stiling himself his caliph or successor. The 
great body of the Arabs had accepted their new 
religion with indifference, and on the death of 
its author were quickly sinking into their ancient 
idolatry. “ Ye men of Mecca, will ye be the 
“ last to embrace, and the first to abandon the 
“ religion of Islam ?” was the unanswerable ap¬ 
peal of Abu-Beker to the pride of his inconstant 
countrymen j and the band of enthusiasts, 
headed by Caled, the avowed enemy of apos¬ 
tates, defeated the unconnected tribes of the 
desert, and reclaimed them to the belief of one 
God, and of the last and greatest of his apos¬ 
tles.* 

In 

* In writing this chapter, I have been principally indeb- Written 
ted to the following works. Histoire des Arabes sous le th^Sara- 0 * 
Gouvemement des Califs, par M. l’Abbe Marigity, 4 tom. ecus. 
12mo. Paris, 1750.—Histoire de l’Afrique et de 1'Espagne 
sous la Domination des Arabes par M. Cardonne, 3 tom. 

12mo. 1765.—D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 4 tom. 

4to. Paris, 1777.—Ockley’s History of the Saracens, 2 vols. 

8vo. 3d edit. 1757. Simon Ockley was one of the greatest 
orientalists England ever produced; and his termination of 
a valuable life in Cambridge jail, and not in Cambridge 
University, is a national disgrace. His history of the Sara¬ 
cens is, as far as it extends, invaluable. His style is ner¬ 
vous and expressive, though fastidious and refined ears may 
account it coarse. I have used his language when I .have 
had occasion to detail the speeches and letters of Calcft and 
other Saracenian generals.—Abulfeda, Annales Moslemici, 

Arab. 
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chap. u. In the province of Nedsjed a powerful ad¬ 
versary to the Moslems had appeared. Actu¬ 
ated by enthusiasm or fraud, Moseilama had 
proclaimed himself a prophet from heaven. 
He condescended to offer a portion of the 
world to Muhammed; but his proposal was 
rejected with ridicule and disdain. On the 
death of the founder of Islamism, the rival re¬ 
volutionist hoisted the standard of war, and his 
army was sufficiently powerful to demand the 

opposition 

Aral), et Lat. a J. J. Reiske, edit. J. G. C. Adler, 5 tom. 
4to. Haf. 1789—1794- Notwithstanding the imperfections 
of Abulfeda’s work, the total absence from it of all histori¬ 
cal matter respecting the Saracenian dynasties in Spain, 
and other important subjects, yet it is the best general guide 
to enquiries into Moslem history for the first seven centuries 
of the hegira, with which we are acquainted. The merit 
of Abulfeda’s life of Muhammed has been already noticed. 
Reiske, the celebrated professor of oriental literature at 
Rejpsic, collated the various MSS. of Abulfeda, and wrote 
a translation in Ratio. After his death, Adler published the 
Arabic text, Raiska’s translation, and a valuable collection 
of Reiske’s notes. Reiske and Adler rejected, as superficial 
and useless, seme remarks of Abulfeda on the Jews, Per¬ 
sians, Arabs, gnd other nations. Rut the learned Sylvester 
de Sacy, the Arabic professor at Paris, has thought that 
sqch of fhose remarks as relate to the history of the Arabs 
before thp time of Muhammed were worthy of translation, 
and they accordingly frrm part of the modem edition of 
Pocock’s Specimen Historic Arabum by the late professor 
Af/blfil r&bulfeda was as eminent a geographer as histo¬ 
rian. Hw treatise on geography has been published in dif¬ 
ferent 
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opposition of the best general of the Moslems, chap. ii. 
Caled, at the head of forty thousand soldiers, 
met him in the field. In the first action the 
Moslems were defeated; but their losses served 
only to increase their enthusiasm, and to in¬ 
spire their adversaries with an arrogant confi¬ 
dence. In the next battle, ten thousand infi¬ 
dels were slain, and Moseilama himself received 
from a javelin a mortal wound. 

The restoration of peace and order in Arabia Conquests 

of the S3J&* 

was succeeded by the desire of conquest and C ens. 
proselytism. The Prophet had repeatedly urged 

his 

ferent parts; that which relates to Syria, by Kohler, in 
1766; to Egypt, by the great John David Michaelis, in 
1776; to Korasm and Mawralnahr, or Transoxiana, by 
Graves, the Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, in 
1650. Mr. Graves also translated into Latin, Abulfeda’s 
Arabia, and after his death it was inserted in the third 
volume of Dr. Hudson’s “ Geographia veteris Scriptoris 
“ Graecise Minoris.” Abulfeda’s Arabia has also been trans¬ 
lated into French by the eminent Galland, and was inser¬ 
ted in La Roque’s Travels in Palestine. I drew but few 
materials for the present chapter from Historia Saracenia 
Georgil Elmaoini, Opera et Studio Thomae Erpinii, in 4>to. 

Ludg. Batav. 1625. Adler, in his preface to Abulfeda 
(p. 12), tells us, that Elmacin's book is, speaking generally', 
a good one; but that the text is faulty, and the translation 
inaccurate. I received little benefit from another book, 
which, as well as Elmacin's is, I believe, more frequently 
quoted than read : 1 mean Historia Compepdiosa Dynas- 
riarum, ab Abul-PHarajio, ihterprete Edw. Pocockio, 4to. 

Oxon. 1663;—but, in studying the literature of the Sara¬ 
cens, I found it of the greatest use. 
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his disciples to spread his religion from one end 
of the world to the other, and his assurance in 
the Koran, that, “ if twenty of them perse- 
“ vered, two hundred of their enemies should 
“ be overcome, and if one hundred were firm, 
“ one thousand could not resist them,” checked 
any appalling comparison, between the greatness 
of the task and the littleness of the means. 
The rich and well peopled country of Syria 
invited the repacity and zeal of the Moslems. 
On the summons* of Abu-Beker, a large army 
was assembled round Medina, and Yezid Ebn 
Abi Sophyan received from the Caliph the 
charge of commander. The successor of the 
Prophet accompanied on foot the intrepid force 
of the Saracens part of their first day’s march : 
the generals, in imitation of his humility, wished 
to dismount, but he told them that when the 

purpose 

* These were the words of Abu-Beker’s circular letter to 
the Arabian tribes. “ In the name of the most merciful 
“ God; to the rest of the true believers, health and hap- 
“ piness and the blessing of God be upon you. I praise 
“ the most high God, and I pray for his prophet Muham- 
“ med. This is to acquaint you, that I intend to send the 
“ true believers into Syria to take it out of the hands of the 
“ infidels. And I would have you know, that the fighting 
“ for religion is an act of obedience to God.’’ Who, is 
there that does not compare this circular letter, saturated 
,;>dth£j%joua fanaticism, with the circular letter which the 
political enthusiasts of France wrote five and twenty years 
ago? 
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purpose was the propagation of religion, those chap.ii. 
who walked on foot and those who rode were 
equally meritorious in the sight of God. At 
the decline of the day, he left them to pursue 
their march to the holy war, and mitigated the 
severity of his exhortation to conquest, by the 
language of mercy and pardon. “ Yezid,” said 
he to the general, “ be sure you do not oppress 
“ your own people, nor make them uneasy, but 
“ advise with them in all your affairs, and take 
“ care to do that which is right and just, for 
“ those that do otherwise shall not prosper. 

When you meet your enemies, quit yourselves 
“ like men, and do not turn your backs; and if 
“ you get the victory, kill no little children, 

“'nor old people, nor women. Destroy no 
“ palm trees, nor burn any fields of corn. Cut 
.“ down no fruit trees, nor do any mischief to 
“ cattle, only such as you kill for the necessary 
“ purpose of subsistence. When you make any 
“ covenant or article, stand to it, and be as 
“ good as your word. As you go on, you will 
“ find some religious persons that live retired 
“ in monasteries, who propose to themselves to 
“ serve God that way. Let them alone, and 
“ neitherkill them, nor destroy their monasteries. 

“ And you will find another sort of people that 
“ belong to the synagogues of Satan, who have 
“ shaven crowns ; be sure you cleave their 

E “ skulls, 
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CHAP. II. 


Fanaticism 
of the Sara¬ 
cens. 


“ skulls, and give them no quarter, till they 
“ either turn Muhammedans or pay tribute.”* 
In vain did the Greek Emperor Heraclius 
appeal to the pride and courage of his subjects, 
by the remonstrance, that a people who had 
successfully resisted the incursions of the Turks 
and Persians, ought never to be conquered by 

the 

* Few of the Saracens were altogether so mad as not to 
be great rogues, for, as Jorlin says, “ the two qualities of 
“ knave and fanatic go very lovingly together.” Some in¬ 
stances of perfect enthusiasm are, however, to be met with. 
In the caliphate of Omar, the soldiers indulged in the lux¬ 
ury of wine, which was found in one of the captured cities. 
The general communicated the news of the offence to the 
Caliph, and four score strokes on the soles of the feet->was 
the punishment which Omar and the elders at Medina 
awarded. The punishment was submitted to with religious 
resignation, and even, many undetected sinners relieved 

their consciences by revealing their secret offences_The 

mother and sister of an Arabian youth accompanied him to 
the Syrian war. Previously to a combat in which he fell, 
he embraced his family, and said, “ It is not the delicacies 
“ of Syria, or the fading delights of this world, that have 
“ prompted me to devote my life in the cause of religion. 
“ But I seek the favour of God and his Apostle, and I 
“ have heard from one of the companions of the Prophet, 
“ that the spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the crops 
“ of green birds, who shall taste the fruits, and drink of 

the rivers of Paradise. Farewell, we shall meet again 
“ among the groves and fountains, which God has provided 
“ for hig. elect.” See Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, life 
of Omar. 
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the poor and pitiful Arabs. The messengers, 
from Yezid to Abu-Beker daily announced the 
success of the anny of the faithftd on the bor¬ 
ders of Syria; and the princes of Arabia, at¬ 
tracted by the prosperity of their countrymen, 
furnished another powerful force, which was 
destined for the subjugation of Palestine. The 
expectations entertained by Caled of the chief 
command were disappointed in the nomination 
of Amrou, but genuine fanaticism produces a 
total oblivion of personal regards, and Caled’s 
declaration was sincere, that he minded not who 
had the standard, even an infant or an enemy, 
for that he was resolved to fight under it in all 
circumstances, for the propagation of religion. 
A spirit such as this was fitted for enter- 
prize. Shortly after the appointment of Amrou, 
Yezid had yielded his charge to the superior 
claims of Abu-Obeidah, one of the fugitives 
from Mecca, and a companion of Muhammed, 
but as the conquest of Syria proceeded not with 
the rapidity which Abu-Beker desired, Caled. 
was sent to achieve the work. 

The city of Bosra, four days’ journey from 
Damascus, in the province which the proud 
Romans nad falsely called Arabia, was the great 
mart for the trading caravans from the desert. 
By the care of the emperor it had been rendered 

e 2 one 
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Bosra 

taken. 
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chap. ii. one of the strongest places of defence in Syria, 
and even the name of Bosra, which signifies a 
strong tower of safety, was invented or adopted 
to express the nature of the fortress. Abu- 
Obeida'n had commanded Serjabil to attack it. 
His four thousand Muselmans were defeated by 
the myriads of Syrians ; but the seasonable ar¬ 
rival of C’aled, with fifteen hundred horse, res¬ 
tored the courage and discipline of the troops. 
The purification of the body was performed 
with sand, the morning prayer was repeated on 
horseback, shouts of Allah Achbar (God is 
mighty), and Alhamlah, Albamlah, Aljannah, 
Aljannah (Fight, Fight, Paradise, Paradise), 
inflamed the enthusiasm of the Saracens, and 
the inhabitants of Bosra, with the mercenary 
soldiers of the emperor, were driven to the 
shelter of their fortifications. 

The fall of the city was accelerated by the 
treachery of the governor Romanus. On the 
first attack, he had recommended immediate 
submission ; and the indignation of the Syrians 
at his cowardice provoked him to espouse the 
cause of the Muhammedan religion. He con¬ 
ducted a chosen band through a subterraneous 
passage from his house, under the wall of the 
city ; the whole army of Moslems were admit¬ 
ted, and the victorious and orthodox Caled im¬ 
posed 
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posed an heavy tribute upon the Christians, as 
the price of the enjoyment of their religion.* 
e 3 A march 

* There was a mixture of enthusiasm and ambition in the 
Saracens. The promulgation of religion is declared in 
every page of the Koran to be the great object of the faith¬ 
ful, and war the instrument. The idolatrous Arabs (those 
appear to be the unbelievers mentioned in the 48th chapter 
of the Koran) were condemned to the alternative of death 
or the profession of Islamism. The people of the written 
law, the Jews and the Christians, were allowed the milder 
choice of conversion or tribute ; and enthusiasm was sub¬ 
dued by gold. In the course of time, when the ambition 
of the Saracens assumed a less questionable shape, the al¬ 
ternative of conversion or tribute was offered even to idola- 
tors, Some of the Saracenian laws of war shall be noticed. 
Before a declaration of hostility, the Muselmans invited the 
infidels to a confession of the true faith. But there appears 
to have been no necessity to make this invitation, for the 
faithful might exercise their pious trade of butchery without 
it. The male captives were put to death: the female ones 
sold for slaves. Children and old men were spared. The 
releasing of infidel captives in exchange for Muselman 
captives was not lawful. Ambassadors were accounted sa¬ 
cred. The wells and springs of water were not to be poi¬ 
soned until the last extremity. It is a singular fact in the 
history of the human mind, that community of possessions 
was never thought of by the Saracenian enthusiasts. The 
gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle, the moveables and 
immoveables taken in war, were divided into five portions. 
One of them was applied by the Caliphs to religious and 
charitable purposes. The centinel of the camp, the soldier 
who fought, the retired veteran, and the widows ''and 
orphans of the slain, were entitled to an equal participa- 
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A march of four days brought the Saraceris 
under the walls of Damascus. The ancient ca¬ 
pital of Syria resisted an army, which had been 
weakened by the siege of Bosra. After various 
petty engagements, the forces of the Saracens, 
dispersed through Syria and Palestine, were 
collected in the plain of Aiznadin. Seventy thou¬ 
sand of the Grecian emperor’s best troops were 
commanded to compel the return of the inva¬ 
ders to their own savage regions. Caled reject¬ 
ed the offers of peace, on the condition of the 
departure of the Arabs to their native country, 
and excited his soldiers to desperation, as the 
only chance of success. “ No,” said the intre¬ 
pid Saracen to the messenger of Werdan, the 
Roman general, “ no peace—but either become 
“ tributaries or Muhammedans. Your great 
“ armies aftright not us. We ’ are promised 
“ victory by our prophet Muhammed, and we 
“ reject with scorn your proffered vests, tur- 
“ bans, and money: We like war better than 
“ peace 5 and however poorly you may think 

“ of 

tion of the remainder; but the horseman always received a 
double portion. TheSaracenshadtwoverysingularlaws. One 
was, that death in an enemy’s country was a preclusion of any 
right to a share in the plunder. The other was, that a man 
who%received pay was neither entitled to plunder nor mar¬ 
tyrdom. Reland, de jure militari Muham. Dissert. Mis- 
cell. tom. S, p. 3—53. Hedaya, b. 9, chap. 2, 4. Mischat, 
vol. 2, p. 244. 
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4 * of us, we reckon you no better than dogs.” 
“ You behold,” cried Caled, as he rode among 
the ranks of his soldiers, “ -you behold the 
“ collected force of the Romans. You cannot 
“ hope to escape; but if you are conquerors, 
“ all Syria will be subjected to you. Therefore 
“ fight in good earnest, take Religion’s part, 
“ and be sure you do not turn your backs, and 
“ so be damned for your pains.” An ambus¬ 
cade was formed for the capture of the best 
general of the Arabs: but the plan was re¬ 
vealed, the Greeks* were slain, the vanquishers 
clad themselves in the military habits of the van¬ 
quished, and Werdan, deceived by appearances, 
fell into his own snare. The onset of the Greeks 
was met with firmness ; but the charges of the 
Saracens were tremendous and irresistible. The 
Christian army were either slaughtered or dis¬ 
persed. The wretched remains fled to Caesarea, 
to Antioch, and Damascus; the conquerors 
adorned themselves with crosses of gold and sil¬ 
ver and the rich armour of the Greeks, and re- 
e 4 joiced 

* In conformity with the usage of the best writers, I 
shall call the soldiers of the Greek emperor, indifferently 
Greeks, or Syrians, or Romans. The seat of imperial 
power gave them the first appellation. They were called 
also Syrians, partly because it was the place of birth of 
many of them, and partly because it was the largest pro¬ 
vince of the empire. The epithet Soman was their title of 
honour. 
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July. 
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chap. ii. joiced in the reflection, that fifty thousand infk 
' dels had on that day been sent to hell, and that 
four hundred and seventy Moslems had received 
the crown of martyrdom in paradise. 

After the battle of Aiznadin, the Saracens 
returned to the fertile and irriguous valley round 
Damascus. Ignorant of the military art, with 
which the Greeks were so well acquainted, the 
sieges undertaken by the new subjugators of 
the world were long and tedious. Deprived of 
supplies of provisions by the close investment 
of the enemy, the Roman forces were compelled 
to sally upon the besiegers, and were invariably 
capture of re P u lsed. The courage of the Damascenes 
yielded to time and famine; and one hundred 
deputies from the clergy and people solicited 
peace and protection from the mild and vene¬ 
rable Abu-Obeidah. The confidence of the 
Greeks was invited by the urbanity of this chief, 
who assured them that his Prophet had com¬ 
manded him to pay respect to persons of rank 
and quality,* and to perform the covenant which 
he made. A treaty was concluded, by which 
all voluntary emigrants were allowed to quit the 

city 

* And yet Muhammed said, “ as the tree of thorns from 
“ which nothing can be gathered but thorns, in such man- 
ner nothing can be gathered from the society of the great 
“ but sin and vice.” Mischat, vol. 1. p. 66. 
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city with their moveables; the residents were chap, ii, 
to become tributaries to the Caliphs, and to en¬ 
joy their property, and the use of seven churches. 

Yet at the moment when peace seemed to be 
restored, a party of Arabs entered the city. 

“ No quarter to the enemies of the Lord,” 
exclaimed the furious Caled, and a torrent of 
Christian blood poured down the streets of Da¬ 
mascus. When he reached the church of St. 

Mary, his astonishment was excited at the ap¬ 
pearance of Abu-Obeidah and his soldiers, with 
their swords undrawn, and surrounded by an 
assemblage of priests and monks. Damascus 
was saved from destruction by the mild firm¬ 
ness of Abu-Obeidah. Caled and his followers 
cried aloud for slaughter ; but the friend of 
Muhammed implored his fellow-chiefs to respect 
his promise of protection and peace ; and en¬ 
forced the politic consideration, that as there 
were other cities in Syria not then reduced, it 
behoved the Saracens in no case to violate the 
sacredness of a treaty, lest the inhabitants 
should be provoked, by despair and distrust, 
to an obstinate resistance. At length it was 
agreed, that Caled should have the disposal 
of that part of the town which he had taken 
by the sword; and Abu-Obeidah of; that 
which had yielded to him upon articles; and-, 
the final determination of the fate of the Da¬ 
mascenes was reserved for the Caliph. But 

under 
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chap. ii. under the guidance of Thomas, a noble Greek, 
who had performed acts of wonder in the siege, 
a long procession of patriotic inhabitants, dis¬ 
daining the offered condition of tribute, left 
their palaces and homes, to seek in pride and 
anguish, some more tranquil spot in the heart of 
the empire. Three days of truce were allowed 
them; but on the fourth, the sanguinary Caled 
commenced the pursuit, his cavalry overtook the 
Christians, already overcome by sorrow and 
fatigue; and one individual alone of the 
wretched band escaped the lances and scytni- 
tars of the Saracens. 


Death of The venerable Abu-Beker lived not to receive 

Abu-Beker, 

a. o. 634, the news of the fall of Damascus. In his last 

J tlijy t t # 

illness, Omar performed for him the public 
prayer in the mosque. The dying Caliph, both 
by his testament and by his declarations to the 
assenting people, appointed Omar his successor 
in the office of spreading abroad the doctrines 
of the prophet of mercy. The modesty of his 
friend would have “ rejected the kingly crown,” 
bat the argument of Abu-Beker that patriotism 
should be a more powerful motive than personal 
convenience silenced his scruples. 

Reign of The commencement of the caliphate of Omar 

A°D. r 634 - was remarkable for the deposition of Caled 

***• —from the chief command of the Syrian armies, 
and the appointment of Abu-Obeidah. The 


new 
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new lieutenant of the Caliph received with un- chap: if. 
willingness the increase of honours, and de¬ 
layed the assumption of his power, till the news 
of Caled’s late successes should have reached Me¬ 
dina, and increased the confidence of the Caliph 
in the sword of God. But thesuccessor of Muham- 
med was inflexible, and the humility of Abu- 
Obeidah was equalled by the loyalty of Caled. 

“ I know,” said this intrepid Saracen, “ that 
“ Omar loves me not; but he is my master, 

** and I submit to his decrees. My zeal shall 
“ suffer no abatement; and whenever he 
u chooses to employ me, I will give every pos- 
“ sible proof of zeal and devotion to our holy 
“ cause.” A minute detail of the conquest 
by the Saracens of Syria and Palestine would be 
only a repetition of instances of that courage 
and policy, which they exhibited in the siege of 
Bosra and Damascus; and without giving a 
regular and diurnal account of the contest, 
a rapid survey will be taken of some of the 
principal military events, which produced the 
subjugation of this fairest portion of the east. 

The cities of Emesa, or Ems, of Heliopolis, capture of 
or Balbec, gratified the rapacity of the Barba- Baibec. d 
rians, though the fall of these fortifications shook A ' D ' 635 ‘ 
not the power of the Greek emperor. The banks Battle of 
of the petty stream of the Yermouk or Hiero- I er D.° 636 . 
max, which falls into the lake of Tiberias, have No ' ember - 

been 
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chap. ii. been consecrated by the last struggle of the 
Greeks in the open field, for their valuable pro¬ 
vince of Syria. Eighty thousand veterans of 
the armies which were devoted to the service 
of the Byzantine court appalled the Saracens, 
and messengers were sent in haste to the Caliph, 
to determine the question of an attack or a 
retreat. A reinforcement of eight thousand 
Moslems was more effective than the prayers 
and commands of the successor of the apostle 
of God. In times of difficulty and danger 
prescription must yield to necessity, and the 
dull claims of age and rank be occasionally su¬ 
perseded. Abu-Obeidah obeyed the voice of 
the soldiers, and resigned the chief command 
to Caled, whose exhortation of tremendous bre¬ 
vity—that, “ paradise was before them, the 
“ devil and hell-fire were in the rear,” was as 
inspiring to the assailants, as the mild assurance 
of Abu-Obeidah was consolatory to the wounded 
—“ That their enemies partook of their suf- 
“ ferings, without sharing their reward.” The 
charges of the Roman cavalry had almost routed 
the Saracens, but the blows and reproaches of 
the Arabian women of the tribe of Hamyarites, 
(descendants of the Amalekites) who, armed 
with bows and lances, formed the last line of 
tm*-army of the faithful, drove their affrighted 
countrymen again to the combat. As in the 

battle 
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battle of Aiznadin, so in the present engagement 
the Greeks were either slain or scattered; and 
in his letter to the Caliph, the general of the 
Saracens congratulates him on the slaughter of 
thousands of infidels; that the waters of the 
Yermouk had drowned a number known to God 
alone; that the fugitives .into the deserts and 
mountains had been destroyed, and that God 
had made the faithful, masters of their wives, 
their children, and their country. 

The loss of the battle of Yermouk left the 
cities of Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Antioch, to 
their garrisons alone for defence. To Jerusa¬ 
lem the Caliph commanded his general to pro¬ 
ceed, as a city held next in veneration to Mecca 
and Medina. After an ineffectual effort at 
a surprise of the garrison by five thousand 
Arabs, Abu-Obeidah invested the city with his 
whole army, and offered the inhabitants the 
choice of conversion or tribute. “ From Abu- 
“ Obeidah to the chief commanders of the 

people of Elia,* and to the inhabitants them- 
“ selves. Health and happiness to ■ every one 
“ that follows the right way, and believes in 
“ God and his Apostle. -We require of you to 
" testify, that there is but one God, and that 

“ Muhammed 

* Jerusalem was the sacred, and Elia the profane name 
of this city. Elia, from Hadrian, who placed a colony there, 
and whose surname was Elia—D’Herbelot, Art. Ilia. 
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“ Muhammed is 'his Apostle; and when you 
“ have borne witness to this, it is unlawful for 
“ us, either to shed your blood, or meddle with 
“ your substance and children. If you refuse 
“ this, consent to pay tribute, and be under 
“ us forthwith, otherwise I shall bring men 
“ against yon, who love death better than you 
“ do the drinking of wine, or the eating of 
“ hogs’ flesh. Nor will I ever stir from you, 
“ if it please God, till I have destroyed those 
“ that fight for you, and made slaves of your 
“ children.” Four months of a severe winter 
were consumed by the Saracens in the siege, 
and at length the patriarch Sophronius agreed 
to capitulate. As Jerusalem, however, was a 
place of peculiar sanctity, he proposed to de¬ 
liver it to none except the Caliph himself. 

In the mosque at Medina this strange con¬ 
dition was discussed. Othman, indignant that a 
vanquished foe should presume to dictate terms, 
urged the necessity of a denial; but the argu¬ 
ment of Ali, that the soldiers exhausted by the 
fatigues of a winter campaign, would be re¬ 
freshed at the sight of the Caliph, determined 
Omar to accede to the wishes of Sophronius and 
Abu-Obeidah. His journey to Jerusalem is so 
characteristic of the spirit of the times, of a mix¬ 
ture of simplicity and fanaticism, of a contempt 
of pomp and parade, while pursuing the great 

objects 
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objects of earthly ambition, that a brief narra¬ 
tive of it will interest the philosophical observer 
of man. “ When the Caliph had said his 
“ prayers in the mosque, (I adopt the simple 
“ language of Ockley) and paid his respects at 
“ Muhammed’s tomb, he substituted Ali in his 
“ place, and set forward with some attendants; 
“ the greatest part of which having kept him 
“ company a little way, returned back to Me- 
“ dina. He rode upon a red camel with a 
“ couple of sacks, in one of which he carried 
“ that sort of provisions which the Arabs call 
“ sawik, which is either barley, rice, or wheat, 
“ sodden and unhusked ; the other was full of 
fruits. Before him he carried a great leathern 
“ bottle (very necessary in those desart coun- 
“ tries to put water in), behind him a large 
“ wooden dish. Thus furnished and equipped, 
“ the Caliph travelled, and when he came to 
“ any place where he was to rest all night, he 
“ never went from it till he had said the morn- 
“ ing prayer. After which, turning himself 
“ about to those that were with him, he said, 
“ ‘ Praise be to God, who has strengthened us 
“ with the true religion, and given us his Pro- 
“ phet, and led us out of error, and united us 
“ (who were at variance) in the confession of 
“ the truth, and given us the victory over our 
“ enemies, and the possession of his country- 

“ O, ye 
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C HAP ’ 11 ‘ “ O, ye servants of God! Praise him for these 
“ abundant favours; for God gives increase to 
“ those that ask it and are desirous of those 
“ things that are with him, and fulfils his 
“ grace upon those that are thankful.’ Then 
“ filling his platter with the sawik, he very 
“ liberally entertained his fellow travellers, who 
“ did, without any distinction, eat with him 
“ out of the same dish.” On his road, he chas¬ 
tised a Muselman for an incestuous marriage 
with two sisters, relieved a tributary from the 
extortions of some straggling soldiers of Galed, 
and corrected their luxury and pride by de¬ 
spoiling them of the rich silks which they had 
taken at the battle of Yermouk, and dragging 
them on their faces through the dirt. When 
he came within sight of the city, he cried aloud, 
“ .Allah Achbar, and God give us an easy 
“ conquestand pitching his tent, which was 
made of coarse hair, he seated himself on the 
ground. 

The simplicity of the commander of the faith¬ 
ful did not diminish those sentiments of terror 
or respect, which the martial appearance of his 
followers occasioned in the breasts of the citizens 
of Jerusalem. “ Resistance to these men,” said 
the patriarch to his generals, “ without miracu- 
“ lous assistance from heaven, will be in vain. 
“ Their Prophet enjoined them to exercise the 

“ virtues 
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u virtues of humility, modesty, and submission; 
“ and these qualities lead to greatness. Their 
“ laws will soon become absolute over all other 
“ laws, and their empire will extend from the 
“ east to the west.”* The terms of capitula¬ 
tion were soon assented to and signed. A heavy 
tribute and a perpetual tax protected and secured 
the Christians in the possession of their lives, 
their fortunes, and their churches; and a dif¬ 
ference of dress and of surnames was for ever to 
distinguish the conquerors and the conquered. 
“ Neither should the Christians (proceeds the 
“ treaty) ride upon saddles, nor bear any sortof 
“ arms, nor use the Arabic tongue in the in- 
“ scriptions of their seals ; nor sell any wine. 
“ They shall be obliged to wear the same sort of 
“ habit wherever they go, and always wear 
“ girdles upon their waists. They shall set no 
“ crosses upon their churches, nor shew the 
“ crosses in their books, openly in the streets 
“ of the Muselmans. They shall not ring, but 
“ only toll their bells: nor take any servant 
“ that had once belonged to the Muselmans*” 
“ Upon these terms,” observes Ockley, “ the 
“ Christians had liberty of conscience ; and Je- 
“ rusalem, once the glory of the east, was 
“ forced to submit to a heavier yoke, than ever 

f “ she 

* Murtadi, Merveilles de I’Egypte selon les Arabes, trad, 
par Pierre Vattier, I2mo. Paris, 1666, p. 201. 
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chap. u. “ she had borne before. For though the num- 
“ her of the slain, and the calamities of the 
“ besieged, were greater when it was taken by 
" the Romans, yet the servitude of those that 
“ survived was nothing comparable to this, 
“ either in respect of the circumstances or du- 
“ ration. Now it fell, as it were, once for all 
“ into the hands of the most mortal enemies of 
“ the Christian religion, in which it has conti- 
“ nued ever since, excepting only that interval 
“ of near ninety years, in which it was possessed 
“ by the Christians in] the Holy War.” The 
gates were opened to the Caliph, and the two 
patriarchs of Christianity and Muhammedanism 
entered the city together, in familiar discourse 
concerning the religious antiquities of the place. 
At the hour of prayer, the Caliph humbled him¬ 
self on the steps of the church of Constantine : 
he refused to offer up his devotions within the 
church of the Resurrection j “ for,” said he, in 
a noble observance of the spirit of the treaty, 
“ if I pray within the church, the Moslems will 
“ infalliblytakeit from you, Sophronius, because 
“ it is a place in which I, the object of their 
“ imitation, have prayed: and as my kneeling 
“ on the threshold of this church may give rise 
“ to future disturbance, I will command the 
“ Moslems not to assemble on the steps.” By 
the order of the Caliph, the ground of the temple 

of 
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of Solomon was cleared of its rubbish, and a chap. ii. 
mosque was founded which soon became more 
splendid and magnificent than any mosque in 
the east. In a residence of ten days at Jerusa¬ 
lem, he regulated the plans of future conquest j 
and his return to Medina removed the apprehend 
siori of the votaries of Muhammed, that his 
successor had resolved to close his life amongst 
the sepulchres of the prophets, and at the place 
where all men would be assembled at the general 
resurrection. 

In the siege of the city, or rather the castle Conquest of 
of Aleppo, thousands of the Moslems fell. Five ! a!i>. P 638. 
months elapsed in alternate success and defeat* 
and the Saracens supplicated the Caliph for per¬ 
mission to seek an easier conquest; •“ I am 
“ variously affected,” replied Omar, “ accord- 
“ ing to the different success you have had, but 
“ I charge you by no means to raise the siege 
“ of the castle, for that will encourage your 
“ enemies to fall upon you on all sides. Where- 
“ fore continue the siege till God shall deter- 
“ mine the event, and forage with your horse 
“ round about the country.” The supplies of 
volunteers from every part of Arabia enabled 
the general to recommence his attacks. Yet 
two months were wasted in a fruitless repetition 
of assaults, and the Saracens would have been 
compelled to retires if stratagem had not effected 

r 2 what 
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CHAP."Br- , wfeat ; «pen bravery could not accomplish. One 
of the new volunteers, wnose name was Dames, 
a man of gigantic' stature and ferocious courage, 
avowed his ability to capture the city with the 
assistance of thirty companions. It was the 
character of the times to admire actions of des- 

'fr- 

perate boldness, and thelieutenant of, the Caliph 
viewed with gladness any prospect of success. 
Caled enforced the self-recommendation of 
Dames, and Abu-Obeidah admonished his bre¬ 
thren not to despise the former servile condition 
of the object of his hopes, for he himself, could 
he relinquish the public care, would cheerfully 
serve under him in the enterprize. The Moslem 
army removed from the walls of Aleppo, and 
the vigilance of the garrison was relaxed by the 
appearance of a retreat. Six captive Greeks 
brought Dames intelligence of the supineness in 
which the garrison were lost; but their igno¬ 
rance of the Arabic language, and the conse¬ 
quent necessity of an interpreter, provoked from 
the impatient and illiterate barbarian the ex¬ 
clamation, “ God curse these dogs, what a 
“ strange barbarous language they use.” In 
the darkest hour of the night. Dames and his 
thirty associates quitted their ambush behind 
an emig ence. and approached with silence and 
caution the wall of the castle. Resting his 
broad and sinewy back against a bulwark which 

somewhat 
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somewhat declined from its perpendicular, he chap. n. 
allowed seven of his strongest associates to 
mount successively on the shoulders of each 
other and himself; and the seventh and fore¬ 
most leaped upon the battlements. The drowsy 
centinels were stabbed, or cast into the ditch, 
and the remainder of the thirty Saracens, re¬ 
peating the pious ejaculation, “ O apostle of 
“ God, help and deliver us,” were drawn to 
the parapet by ropes, and the long folds of 
their turbans. Dames alone explored the tran¬ 
quil chambers of the castle; in the banquet 
room he discovered Youkinna, the general of 
the Greeks, celebrating with riotous festivity 
the retreat of the Saracens. He returned to 
his companions, killed the porters at the gates, 
let down the drawbridge, and retained it till 
at the appearance of morning Caled relieved the 
exhausted band, and the whole Moslem army 
entered the castle. 

The fall of Jerusalem, Damascus, and Aleppo, 
accelerated that ruin of Syria which the battles 
of Aiznadan and Yermouk commenced: and 
of the proud cities of this valuable member of Fail of 
the Roman empire, Antioch alone remained in juiusa. 
the power of the Greeks, as an example to the 
various provincial towns. Conducted by You¬ 
kinna, who embraced the faith and the poli¬ 
tics of the Muselmans, the strong castle of 
f 3 Arzaz 
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chap. ii. Arzaz, and the iron bridge over the Orontes at 
Antioch, were taken by surprise, and the best 
of the Roman armies fell before the scimitars 
of the Saracens. In religious controversies, or 
in royal pageants, the Emperor Heraclius forgot 
liis dignity and important station, and when 
his enemies approached the seat of Roman 
government in Syria, this feeble successor of 
Constantine fled to Constantinople, and the 
Greeks resigned for ever the possession of a 
city, which, in the days of Roman grandeur, 
Csesar had adorned with the titles of free, and 
holy, and inviolate. The prudent Obeidah 
dreaded lest his soldiers should become ener¬ 
vated by the luxury of Antioch, and after ex¬ 
torting, as the ransom of her safety, three 
hundred thousand ducats of gold, he withdrew 
his army to the discipline and labour of the 
camp. 

The news of the victory, and the general’s 
apprehensions for the declining virtue of his 
soldiers, were received by the commander of 
the faithful, while preparing for a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Omar fell on the ground, wept, and 
poured forth thanksgivings to God and his Pro¬ 
phet. In the fervour of his joy and gratitude, 
he blamed the sternness of Abu-Obeidah, which 
denied to his faithful Moslems the fruits of 
victory, and replied to his letter, “ that God 

“ did 
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«« did not forbid the use of the good things of CHAP - 11 
“ this life to faithful men, and such as per- 
41 formed good works: wherefore the lieute- 
** .nant. should have given them leave to rest 
“ themselves, and partake freely of those good 
“ ithings which the country afforded : that if 
“ any of the Saracens had no family in Arabia, 

“ they might marry in Syria; and whoever 
“ among them wanted any female slaves, he 
“ might purchase as many as he had occasion 
for.” The persecution of Christianity, and 
the enjoyment of the delicacies of Syria, were 
4 *pially objects of regard to.the Saracens. But 
a plague was more fatal to their ranks than 
Jhe swords of the enemy or the luxury of An- 
ftioch. Twenty-five thousand men fell in this 
year of destruction, as the Arabians mournfully 
distinguish the eighteenth anniversary of the 
•flight of Muhammed ; and the public grief was 
aggravated, that amongst the victims were Abu- 
Obeidah, Seijabil, and Yezid. 

Caled, though spared from a species of Death of 
death so unwelcome to a soldier, sunk at the 642. ’ 
end of three years under exhaustion, sickness, 
and wounded pride. A base charge of appro¬ 
priating to himself the public treasure was pre¬ 
ferred against him, or encouraged by Omar. 

The noble Saracen, who had so often devoted 
himself to his country’s cause, was examined 

f 4 with 
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•chap. it. with every indignity—the probability even is, 
with his turban fastened round his neck, in the 
ignominious grasp of the common crier. He 
submitted with exemplary moderation, alleging 
that the dictates of resentment, however just, 
should not prevail with him to resist the will of 
his superiors. The imposition of a fine satisfied 
the public justice; but when his horse, his ar¬ 
mour, and one slave, were found to constitute 
all his wealth, Omar deigned to weep over the 
tomb, at Emesa, of the injured conqueror of 
Syria.* 

Amroui Caled was not the only champion of the Sa¬ 
racens who rendered the Caliphate of Omar me¬ 
morable in the history of fanaticism. Amrou, 
equal as a warrior to the sword of God , and a 
wiser politician, was one of Muhammed’s ear¬ 
liest proselytes. In the battles of the Prophet, 
and in every war of Abu-Beker and Omar, he 
exhibited the various qualifications of a com¬ 
mander and a soldier. His satirical verses in 
early youth upon the Prophet of his country 
display vivacity of talent; and his observation 
in riper years has been justly preserved among 
the sayings of the wise : “ Shew me,” demanded 
Omar, “ the sword with which you have fought 

“ so 

* These circumstances concerning the public ingratitude 
to Caled were first communicated to the English reader by 
Major Price, in his Muhammedan History, vol. 1. ch.3. 
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« so many battles, and slain so many thousands 
“ of infidels.” Amrou unsheathed his scimitar, 
and to the Caliph’s ejaculation of surprise and 
contempt at its common appearance, made reply, 
“ Alas! the sword itself, without the arm of its 
“ master, is neither sharper, nor more weighty, 
“ than the sword of Farezdak the poet.” * 

On the death of Abu-Obeidah, Amrou suc¬ 
ceeded to the command of the Moslem army, 
and prepared them for the conquest of the long 
valley of Egypt. But the council at Medina 
envied Amrou the glory of the enterprize; and 
a letter of Omar to his lieutenant betrayed the 
fluctuations of his own mind. “ If this epistle,” 
wrote the Caliph, “ reaches you while you are 
“ in Syria, return : but if you are entered into 
“ Egypt when the messenger arrives, advance 
“ with the blessing of God; and assure your- 
“ self, that if you want any supplies, I will 
“ take care to send them.” The servant of 
Omar overtook the Arabians on the confines of 
Syria; but Amrou, suspecting the malice of 
his domestic enemies, pressed forward his army 
to Arish. His camp was formed, the messenger 
was admitted, and the letter was opened in the 

presence 

* Harris’s Philo. Inquiries, p. 3.50. Farezdak was a poet 
famous for his fine description of a sword, but not equally 
famous for his personal prowess. Pocock’s note in Carm. 
Tog. p. 184. 
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chap. n. presence of the assembled officers. Assuming 
the surprise of ignorance, he read aloud the 
contents, and inquired the situation of Arish. 
The answer was agreeable to his wishes; and 
with sorrowful gravity he declared to his ge¬ 
nerals, that the commands of the Caliph must 
be obeyed. Farmak or Pelusium, the key of 
•Egypt, was soon possessed by the Saracens, and 
a seven irionths siege reduced Memphis to obe¬ 
dience. The native Egyptians, or Coptic Chris¬ 
tians, rejoiced at the appearance of the Mos¬ 
lems. Their religious principles had drawn 
Upon them the tyranny and persecution, of the 
Byzantine Emperors, and they joyfully, hailed 
the prospect of happiness in a change of mas¬ 
ters. The Coptic inhabitants, exaggerated by 
the Arabic writers to six millions, paid indi¬ 
vidually the yearly tribute of two ducats; but 
the old men, the women, and the children, were 
exempted from the tax. The Greeks of Egypt, 
an inconsiderable part of the population of the 
country, fled to Alexandria; and this second 
city of the empire might have been preserved, 
if Heraclius, who had the command of the sea, 
had recruited it with continual supplies of men 
and provisions. The inhabitants, though un¬ 
assisted by the emperor, defended themselves 
against the Saracens for fourteen months; and 
t*jejrfy>tirre& thousand of the rovers of the de¬ 
sert 
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■Bert obtained the crown of martyrdom under chap. ii. 
the walls of Alexandria. The enthusiasm of 
the Saracens at length overcame the patriotism 
of the Egyptians. “ I have" taken,” wrote capture of 
Amrou to the Caliph, “ the great city of the Alexandria ' 
“ west. It is impossible for me toenumerate 
“4he variety of its riches and beauty; and I 
“ shall content myself with observing, that it 
“ contains four thousand palaces, four thousand 
“ baths, four hundred theatres or places - of 
“ amusement, twelve thousand shops for the 
“ sale of vegetable food, and forty thousand 
“ tributary Jews. The town has been sub- 
“ dued by force of arms, without treaty or 
“ capitulation, and the Moslems are impa- 
“ tient to seize the ! fruits of their victory.** 

But Omar commanded that private property 
should be respected, and the conversion of the 
public stores to the pious purpose of furnishing 
the means of promulgating the doctrine of the 
unity of God and the mission of his apostle. 

Two ducats was the annual ransom of safety 
for every poorer person, whether a native or a 
foreigner; but a proportion for the benefit of 
the state was deducted from the clear profits of 
the wealthier people, who were engaged in the 
pursuits of agriculture and commerce. 

The conquest of Egypt occurred at the most 
fortunate season for the Arabs. Their country 

was 
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was this year afflicted by a famine ? but Amrou 
placed the products of a land, which had once 
been the granary of the Romans, on the backs 
of camels ? and a train of these useful animals, 
extending from Memphis to Medina, a distance 
of one hundred leagues, quickly and completely 
supplied the wants of his countrymen. The 
Egyptians under the Ptolemies, and the Romans 
under Trajan, had fruitlessly endeavoured to 
open a maritime communication between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. The increased facility 
of commerce between Egypt and Arabia, which 
a measure of that kind would have produced, 
suggested the experiment to Omar, and his re¬ 
sources were equal to its accomplishment. A 
magnificent canal of eighty miles in length was 
opened by the soldiers of Amrou, and it was 
used and preserved, until, by the removal of the 
seat of the Caliphate from Medina to Damascus, 
its great utility to the Saracens was lost, and 
other nations were deprived of the advantage 
of a junction of the Mediterranean and Indian 
seas.* 

From the conquest of Syria and Egypt, we 
turn to the conquest of Persia. The Almondars, 
a dynasty of Christian kings, who reigned under 
the shadow of the Persian monarchy in the 

cities 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. p. 39. ed. Wesselengii. D’An- 
ville, Memoires sur 1’Egypte, p. 108—110; and Ockley. 
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cities of Hira and Anbar, near the Euphrates, chap. H. 
and westward of the ruins of Babylon, were the 
first foreign princes who felt the edge of the 
invincible Caled’s sword j and the imposition of 
an annual tax of seventy thousand pieces of 
gold, was the earliest source of revenue to the 
treasury at Medina. The war in Syria diverted, 
for a time, the storm from Persia, but when in 
the reign of Omar prosperity and enthusiasm 
had raised formidable Moslem armies, the 
successors of Cyrus, as well as the descendants 
of Crnsar, trembled before a people until then 
despised and unknown. An unskilful com¬ 
mander of the Saracenian force lost the fruits 
of the victories of Caled, and four thousand 
Moslems were drowned in their retreat across 
the Euphrates. But disasters served only to 
quicken the energies of the Saracens. Their 
armies became more numerous, and better ap¬ 
pointed } they despoiled the merchants, who 
frequented the fair at the village of Bagdad in 
Assyria or Irak, and the injured traders ap¬ 
proached the throne of the Chrosoes for pro¬ 
tection and redress. The Persian sceptre was 
at that time swayed by the feeble hand of a 
woman. The nobles and the priests removed 
her from a station unfitted to her sex, but 
feelings not purely patriotic must have in¬ 
fluenced revolutionists, who could entrust the 

safety 
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chap. ii. safety of a kingdom in an hour of danger 
to an inexperienced youth. At the age ’ of 
fifteen years, Yezdegerd, the son of Chrosoes, 
was drawn from his peaceful retirement at Ista-' 
kar, the ancient Persepolis in Fars, to succeed 
the Queen Arzema. The hosts of Persia were as 
numerous and feeble as they had been in the days 
of Darius. A force of one hundred and twenty 
thousand of the soldiers of the great, king, array¬ 
ed for a royal pageant, rather than for a military 

Battle of conflict, met thirty thousand Arabs in the plains 

A/ 1 ti, 

a. d. 636. of Cadesia, two stations from Cufa. For three 
days the battle continued with various success, 
but on the morning of the fourth, the courage 
of the Saracens prevailed, and the victory of 
Cadesia was followed by the submission to the 
Caliph of Irak or Assyria. The Persian army 
crossed the Tigris, the Moslems pursued them 
with destruction and slaughter, till their progress 
was arrested by a city of such mingled luxury 
and strength, that it had invited the cupidity of 
the Romans, but resisted the utmost force of their 
engines of war. “ This is the white palace of 
“ Chrosoes, this is the promise of the Apostle of 
“ God,” exclaimed the Moslems, in astonish¬ 
ment at the riches and magnificence of Madyan 

s»pk of or Cteslphon* The town was sacked, and the 

Madyan, 

a. d. 637. Arabic writers are eloquent in their descriptions 
©f’ the richness and quantity of the spoil. Yez¬ 
degerd 
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degerd fled to Hoi wan at the foot of the .Median chap, ii. 
hills. Another Persian army crowded around Battles of 

, . Ill 11 J . .1 aD| I 

him, and he descended to dalula, again to feel Nehavend, 
the<edge of the Moslem scimitar. The wretched &c. ' 
monarch deserted his country, crossed the Oxus, 
and dragged out a miserable existence under the and c<m ~ 

00 # quest 

protection of the Scythian shepherds. But the Persia. 
Persian nation fought for their independence, 
though the king had resigned his crown. In the 
battle of Nehavend, one hundred,and fifty thou¬ 
sand slaves of Asiatic despotism shewed their 
abhorrence of foreign dominion; but the Arabs 
were victorious, and so great were the conse¬ 
quences, or so tremendous the conflict, that the 
title, of victory of victories distinguished the 
day which annexed Persia,to the Caliphate. The 
ancient government of the Persians was over¬ 
turned; their laws were trampled upon, and 
their civil transactions disturbed, by the forci¬ 
ble substitution of the lunar for the solar calen¬ 
dar : whilst their language, which the laws of 
nature preserved from immediate or ulterior 
annihilation, became almost overwhelmed by 
an introduction of Arabic words, which, from 
that period, religion, authority, and fashion, 
incorporated with their idiom- The faith of 
Zoroaster had been corrupted by the gross 
fancies of the vulgar, and to the pure eye of the 
Arabian Unitarians, the Persians appeared idplar 

tors. 
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chap. ii. tors. The conquerors destroyed the books of 
the Magi, and the choice of conversion or tri¬ 
bute, which was offered to the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, was to the Persians changed to the dismal 
alternative of destruction or conversion. The 
body of the nation repeated the holy apothegm, 
that there was but one God, and that Muhammed 
was his Prophet, and the small remainder of 
confirmed enthusiasts sheltered themselves in the 
mountains of Kuhistan.* 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to detail 
the different events which attended the submis¬ 
sion of the governors of the various provinces 
of Persia, but a circumstance involved with the 
fall of the province of Anwaz and Susa is so 
illustrative of oriental manners, that I willingly 
insert it, in order to relieve the sanguinary uni¬ 
formity of the Saracenian annals. The Arabs 
besieged Harmozan, the governor of this pro¬ 
vince, in his castle at Susa. The fortress soon 
surrendered, and the Persian Satrap was con¬ 
ducted to Medina, where, at the moment of his 
arrival, the Caliph was reposing himself amidst 
a crowd of paupers, on the steps of the great 
mosque. The Persian, unaccustomed to asso¬ 
ciate the ideas of simplicity of manners with 

the 

* Richardson’s Dissertation on the Languages, &c. of the 
Cast, p. 22-24, 8vo. 1778. 
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the power of royalty, requested to be conduct- chap. rt. 
ed into the presence of Omar. The Caliph, 
awakened by the noise, directed the Moslems to 
lead their prisoner into a chamber of the mosque. 

Seated in the chair of Muhammed, the con¬ 
queror commanded his captive to be stripped of 
his gorgeous habiliments, and asked him, whe* 
ther he was sensible of the judgments of God, 
and of the different rewards of infidelity and. 
obedience ? “ Alas,” replied Harmozan, “ I 
“ feel them too deeply. In the days of our 
“ common ignorance, we fought with the wea- 
“ pons of the flesh, and my nation was superior: 

“ God was then neuter: since he has espoused 
“ your quarrel, you have subverted our king- 
“ dom and religion.” The Persian complained 
of thirst, and wished to drink in the presence 
of his conqueror, since, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the orientals, that circumstance would 
have entitled the prisoner to the privileges of his 
friendship, “ Why do you ask for water ?” 
demanded the Caliph. “ My thirst is intolera- 
“ ble,” answered the Satrap, “ and I ask for 
“ water for the preservation of my life.” “ Your 
“ life is not in danger till you have drank the 
“ water,” said the Caliph. The crafty Har¬ 
mozan dashed the vase to the ground. Though 
a promise of perpetual safety was far from 
being the meaning of Omar, yet the calls of 

g mercy 
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mercy and the sacred solemnity of justice for¬ 
bad the Caliph from recalling his unguarded 
language. 

The death of Omar, by an assassin’s hand, 
occurred in the twenty-third year of the Hegira. 
This respected chief, in distrust of the merits 
of his companions for the arduous office of 
supreme lord of the Muselmans, left the ap* 
pointment to the discretion of six commission¬ 
ers. The haughty spirit of Ali refused to 
govern with the assistance of two seniors,* but 
the ambitious though less scrupulous Othman 
gladly received the office, upon any conditions. 
Under his reign, the Moslems crossed the Tigris 
at the bridge of Mosul, and subjugated large 
districts of Armenia and Mesopotamia. In the 
reign of Omar they had approached the Caspian 
Sea: the cities of Balk, Thous, Herat and Nis- 
chabour, in the regions of independent barba¬ 
rism, 

* The proposition to Ali was, that he should take the 
government upon condition of administering it according, 
to the Koran, the traditions of Muhammed, and the deter¬ 
mination of the two seniors. It is more probable, that the 
hist clause meant the examples of his two predecessors, 
and not the assistance of two colleagues. In the reign of 
Othman, no mention is made by the Arabic historians of 
two coadjutors, though Othman, like all the other Ca¬ 
liphs, liTSBmbly consulted the chiefs of the different tribes 
on the great points of state policy. 
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rism, fell before the generals of Othman, and chap. h. 
the rapid Oxus divided the territories of the Sa- 
racens and the Tartars. The fondness of Oth- 
man for his own family had well nigh lost the 
Arabs their rich domain of Egypt. The Caliph 
recalled Amrou from the government of a 
country, in which he had made himself be¬ 
loved by his justice, his clemency, and his spi¬ 
rit of accommodation. On his departure, the 
regency at Constantinople, in the minority of 
the son of Heraclius, followed the wishes of the 
people for the recovery of this former granary 
of the empire, and the city of Alexandria was 
besieged by the Grecian navy. The Christians 
of Egypt, in apprehension of the punishment 
they would receive from the Byzantine court for 
their submission to the Saracens, implored the 
Caliph to reinstate Amrou. Public necessity 
was paramount over private prejudices ; the vic¬ 
torious Saracen received his commission from 
the Caliph, and drove the fleet and army of the 
Romans from the walls of Alexandria. On the 
occasion of another attack, Amrou was recalled 
from the conquest of Africa to defend the capi¬ 
tal of Egypt. Enraged at a repetition of the 
attempt of the Syrians; and the obstinacy of 
their perseverance, he avowed his determination 
to demolish the walls of the town, (if Gpd 
gave him the victory) and make it as accessible 

g 2 


as 
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s tfoHfit, . as tbc hottse"6f a courtesan. The bravery of his 
Saracens enabled him to redeem his pledge, 
Alexandria was dismantled, but the indiscrimi¬ 
nate slaughter of Egyptians and Greeks was 
stopped by Amrou, and the mosque of mercy 
commemorated for ages, the spot where the Sa- 
racenian hero commanded the scimitar of de¬ 
struction to be sheathed. 

Africa” 1 * ° f With the sword in one hand, and the Koran 
a,d.647. j n t ] ie 0 ther, Abdallah, the general of Othman, 
conducted forty thousand valiant Arabs from the 
camp at Memphis, to the conversion or sub¬ 
jugation of the unknown regions of the west. 
The siege of Tripoli was suspended by the ap¬ 
pearance in the field of the prefect Gregory, 
with one hundred and twenty thousand Roman 
troops, and Moorish or barbarian auxiliaries.* 

The 

On tire * The words Moors and Barbara have been used, how- 

Moors and ever incorrectly, as synonimous terms by almost every 
Barbarians, writer. Moor is the derivative from Mauretania, and was 
applied both to the Arabian conquerors of that part of 
Africa, and to the Arabian conquerors of Spain. The 
word Barbarian (Bar-bar) was the natural mockery of bad 
speaking, but in the time of Herodotus it was used as the 
distinguishing term for nations foreign from Greece. Its 
primitive contemptuous meaning was lost when the proudest 
nations adopted it. The Romans willingly called' them- 
y fWo B i ^ j ibar is in s, even so late as the days of Plautus. But 
afterwards they applied the word to- nations who spoke not 
Latin, and then extended it to the enemies of the empire, 

who 
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The representative of the Greek emperor re¬ 
jected with disdain the usual choice of conver¬ 
sion or tribute, and the Saracenian general 
broke up his camp before the walls of Tripoli. 
In the midst of a sandy plain, the battle was 
prolonged for several days, from the earliest 
appearance of light, till a noon-day sun com¬ 
pelled the soldiers of each army to seek the 
shelter of their tents. But Zobeir, a genius in 
war, terminated this irregular conflict. A part 
of the Moslem force had been separated from 
their general, and the commander of the divi¬ 
sion sent twelve of his bravest soldiers to pene¬ 
trate the camp of the Greeks. In the darkness 
of the night they avoided the enemy, and with a 

perseverance 

who were of course strangers to their language. Ovid 
speaking of himself in Pontus says, “ Barbaras hie ego 
“ sum, quia non intelligo ulli.” The people of Malta were 
called barbarians by reason of the mixed language they 
used. In old authors, therefore, the word barbarian has 
not always an opprobious sense. The northern coast of 
Africa is the only country which has retained the appella¬ 
tion Barbary. The Vandal conquerors received the title, 
and no one will question the propriety of its continuance 
in Africa through all political revolutions. Strabo, lib. 14. 
p. 662. edit. Casaubon 1707. Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus 
in loco. Krebsius Observ. Flav. p. 268. Cheniers Recher- 
ches sur les Maures, Discours Prelim. In the notes to 
Adams’ Narrative of a Residence at Tombuctoo, Mr. Du¬ 
puis has most correctly stated the present use of these 
words, 

G 3 
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chap. n. perseverance which despised all refreshment 
of the senses, reached their Moslem brethren 
in the battle of the morning. The searching 
eye of Zobeir met not Abdallah. “ Where,” 
said he, “ is our general ?”—“ He is in his 
“ tent,” was the reply. “ Is the tent a station 
“ for the general of the Moslems?” indignantly 
exclaimed the indefatigable Saracen, on find¬ 
ing that Abdallah had really retired from the 
field. “ Nay,” replied the chief, when he was 
discovered by Zobeir, “ a price has been set 
“ upon my head ; one hundred thousand pieces 
“ of gold, and the hand of the daughter of the 
“ prefect, have been offered to any Christian or 
“ Muselman, who shall take the head of the 
“ general of the Saracens into the camp of the 
“ enemy. She is fighting by the side of her 
“ father, and her incomparable charms fire the 
“ youth of both armies. My friends have so- 
“ licited me to quit the field, as the loss of 

“ their general might be fatal to the cause.”_ 

“ Retort on the infidels,” said the undaunted 
Zobeir, “ their unmanly attempt. Proclaim 
“ through the ranks, that the head of Gregory 
“ shall be repaid with his captive daughter, and 
“ the equal sum of one hundred thousand 
^J‘jfieces of gold.” The adventurous Saracen 
conceived and executed a plan for the over¬ 
throw of the Greeks. On the following morn¬ 
ing 
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ing, a part only of the Moslem army carried on chap. ii. 
the usual desultory conflict with their foes, as 
long as the heat was supportable. The Musel- 
mans retired to their camp, threw down their 
swords, laid their bows across their saddles, 
and by every appearance of lassitude deceived 
the enemy into security. But at the signal of 
Zobeir, a large body of his troops, fresh, active, 
and vigorous, sprung from the concealment of 
their tents, and mounted their horses. The 
Romans, astonished and fainting with fatigue, 
hastily seized their arms ; but their ranks were 
soon broken by the impetuous Saracens, Gregory 
was slain, and the scattered fugitives from the 
field sought refuge in Sufetala. But on the first 
attack, this city yielded ; and in the division of 
the spoil, two thousand pieces of gold were the 
share of every horseman, and one thousand 
pieces of every foot soldier. The spirited daugh¬ 
ter of Gregory had animated by her courage 
and her exhortations the soldiers of her coun¬ 
try, till a squadron of horse led her captive into 
the presence of Abdallah. The affecting tes¬ 
timony of her tears, at the sight of Zobeir, 
proved that he was the destroyer of her father, 

44 Why do you not claim the rich reward of 
44 your conquest .?” enquired Abdallah, in asto¬ 
nishment at the modesty or indifference of Zo¬ 
beir, at the sight of so much beauty. 44 1 fight,” 

replied 
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replied the enthusiast, “ for glory and religion, 
“ and despise all ignoble motives.” The gene^- 
ral of the Saracens forced however upon the 
reluctant chief the virgin and the gold, and 
pleased his martial spirit, with the office of com¬ 
municating to the Caliph at Medina the success 
of his faithful soldiers. 

The unlimited obedience of the Moslems to 
Abu-Beker and Omar was not continued to 
Othman. His partiality to his family, his appro¬ 
priation of the public money to the use of his 
friends, and his presumption to sit in the highest 
seat of the pulpit, though Abu-Beker and Omar 
had occupied only the first or the second steps, 
were the real or alleged crimes, which prompted 
the Arabs to shake off their allegiance, TpKt 
oppressed and the factious subjects of the Caliph 
in Egypt, in Syria, and Persia, assembled in 
the neighbourhood of Medina, and demanded 
justice. The Caliph satisfied all their requisi¬ 
tions, but the malignant and ambitious spirit of 
Ayesha was not readily appeased. She wished 
the throne to be filled by one of her own parti¬ 
sans, and she secretly assisted all the machina¬ 
tions of the rebels. A mandate, forged in the 
Caliph’s hand-writing, for the murder of the 
Egyptian lieutenant, whom he had been compel¬ 
led flame, was placed within the reach of 
the deputies from Egypt; the torch of civil. 
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discord was lighted once more, and the insur- chap. 11 . 
gents besieged the injured Othman in his pa¬ 
lace. Hassan and Hossein, the sons of Ali, 
protected him awhile, and some remains of res¬ 
pect for a legitimate successor of the Prophet, 
suspended his fate. But the animosity of the 
rebels strengthened, the gates of the palace 
were forced, the chief conspirators entered the 
apartment in which the Caliph was seated study- Murder of 
ing the Koran, and the blood of his faithful a.d. 654 . 
attendants was shed in vain, in defending their 
venerated chief from his enemies, 

On the murder of Othman, twenty-two years Reign of 

" " Ajj A. 

after the death of Muhammed, the vast and 655— 660 ! 
splendid empire of Arabia, Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt, was committed to the charge of the son 
of Abu-Taleb. As the chief of the family, of 
Haschem, and as the cousin and son-in-law of 
him whom the Arabians respected almost to 
idolatry, it is apparently wonderful that Ali was 
not raised to the Caliphate immediately on the 
death of Muhammed. To the advantages of his 
birth and marriage, was added the friendship of charae " 
the Prophet. The son of Abu-Taleb was one 
of the first converts to Islamism, and Muham- 
med’s favourite appellation of him was, the 
Aaron of a second Moses. His talents as an 
orator, and his intrepidity as a warrior, were 
grateful to a nation, in whose judgment cou¬ 


rage 
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chap. ii. rage was virtue, and eloquence was wisdom. 
But the pride and loftiness of his spirit endured 
not the caution inseparable from schemes of 
policy, and continually precipitated him into 
rashness. His opposition to Abu-Beker would 
not have ceased, if Fatima had lived; but on 
her death, six months after that of her father, 
the companions of Muhammed relaxed in their 
friendship to his family. In the reigns of Abu- 
Beker, Omar, and Othman, a dignified inde¬ 
pendence was preserved by Ali. On the invi¬ 
tation of the Caliphs, he assisted in the coun¬ 
cils at Medina ; but he was principally occupied 
In the tranquil pursuits of domestic life, and 
the various duties of his religion. On the mur¬ 
der of Othman, the Egyptians, who were at 
Medina, offered him the Caliphate. Indignant 
that the power of nomination should be usurped 
by strangers, Ali declared, that the suffrages 
of the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina alone 
could be available. The public voice soon 
echoed the opinions of the murderers, and the 
scruples of Ali were removed. In apprehen¬ 
sion of the enmity of Ayesha, his relentless 
foe, and of the whole family of Moawiyah, he 
declined to receive in private the proffered al¬ 
legiance of the chiefs. With his accustomed 
simplicity he proceeded to the mosque clad in a 
cotton gown, a coarse turban bound his head, 

his 
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his slippers were in one hand, and a bow, in- chap. ii. 
stead of a stafli occupied the other. The as¬ 
sembled chiefs of tribes gave him their hands 
in token of fealty ; but he declared with sin¬ 
cerity to Telha and Zobeir, two friends of the 
house of Moawiyah, his willingness to resign 
his claims to either, or to any other person who 
might receive the public choice. 

The political convulsions ended not with the Disaffection 
death of Othman. Moawiyah possessed the 
affections of the army of Syria, and the Caliph’s 
refusal of the governorships of Cufa and Bassora 
to Telha and Zobeir, converted the precarious 
friendship of these chiefs into implacable hatred. 

The various lieutenants scattered throughout the 
Empire were disaffected to Ali. If the mildness 
of Othman could not, in the commencement of 
the rebellion, have stilled the spirit of clamour, 
it was in vain for Ali to attempt to conciliate 
men, whose sedition had been encouraged by 
success. The circumstances of the times justi¬ 
fied him in the bold measure, of commanding 
the governors of the provinces, to quit their 
several stations. But the armies refused their 
respect to the friends of Ali, so long as the mur¬ 
der of Othman remained unavenged. The bloody 
shirt of the late Caliph was suspended over the 
pulpit of Damascus, and sixty thousand Saracens 
were seduced from their allegiance, to beeomethe 

instruments 
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instruments of faction. Ayesha, who had in 
reality assisted the murderers of Othman, but 
whose hatred of Ali was more inveterate than 
of his predecessor, invited the lovers of justice 
to assemble at Medina. At the head of three 
thousand men, and assisted by Telha and Zobeir, 
she crossed the deserts of Arabia, and encamped 
near Bassora. The lieutenant of Ali was sur¬ 
prised and overpoweredj but the widow of the 
Prophet was openly reproved, for quitting that 
solitude which was so becoming to her situation, 
and exposing her person and character in the 
tumult of a camp. 

AL,the head of twenty thousand loyal Arabs, 
Aliroassed from Medina into Irak, ten thousand 
of Cufa strengthened his cause, and under 
the walls of Bassora he triumphed over rebellion, 
Tellla and Zobeir were slain, and the mother 
of the faithful was led a captive into the tent 
of Ali. Seated on a camel, she had in the 
thickest of the battle excited the martial ar¬ 
dour of her partisans ; the hands of three score 
and ten men, which conducted the animal, 
were cut off, and the showers of arrows which 
pierced the litter in which she rode gave it the 
appearance of a porcupine. Round the camel 
her soldiers continually rallied,' but some friends 
of Ali slew the animal, and the battle was 
called the Day of the Camel. The widow of 

Muhammed 
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Muhammed was received with respect by his chap, ii, 
successor. He gently urged the propriety of 
her return to her domestic station at Medina, 
and his two sons, Hassan and Hossein, accom¬ 
panied her on her journey. Ali reposed himself 
in Cufa, a city on the western side of the 
Euphrates, which the Saracens had built, when 
they disliked the air and situation of Ctesiphon. 

Established in Irak, the Caliph received the 
submission of Egypt, Arabia, Persia and Kora- 
san, and thought that the sword of rebellion 
was broken. But he was speedily summoned 
from his tranquillity by a powerful foe. Moa- 
wiyah had concealed his ambition under the w h ah ' 
mask of patriotism, and eighty thousand Ara¬ 
bians and auxiliaries, in the ample plains of 
Siffin, on the western bank of the Euphrates 
between Irak and Syria, acknowledged him to 
be a more lawful Caliph than Ali the accused 
murderer of Othraan. In the course of one 
hundred and ten days, there were ninety skir¬ 
mishes and battles between the hostile armies. 

Five and forty thousand of the friends of Moa- 
wiyah, and twenty-five thousand of the soldiers 
of Ali, fell in this civil war. The cousin of 
Muhammed, with a generosity of soul rare in 
Asiatic princes, commanded his troops invaria¬ 
bly to await the attack, to spare the fugitives, 
and to respect the virtue of the female captives. 

Nor 
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chap. ii. Nor was his valour less conspicuous than his 
humanity. “ How long,” said Ali to Moa* 
wiyah, “ shall the people lose their lives in our 
“ controversies ? I challenge you to appeal to 
“ the decision of God and the sword.” But 
his adversary declined this test of their merits, 
for the personal prowess of Ali was proverbial 
in the army. 

In the morning after a nocturnal battle, the 
victory of Ali appeared no longer doubtful; but 
a stratagem of Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt 
and friend of Moawiyah, deceived the soldiers 
of the lawful Caliph. The Koran was hoisted 
on the points of the lances of the Syrian sol¬ 
diers, and the cry was repeated, that that book 
ought to decide all differences. In vain did Ali 
represent to his Arabs the insidiousness of the 
appeal; their enthusiasm was excited, they for¬ 
got their allegiance, and bowed in veneration 
before the word of the Apostle. The battle was 
suspended, the armies retired to their several 
camps, and a long negotiation ensued. The 
authority of Ali declined from day to day, and 
rebellion, always more rapidly contagious than 
a pestilence, spread throughout the Caliphate. 
The Charegites, a sect of religious and political 
zealots, closed the career of Ali. In the open 
-^-fielsUhe had defeated their force, but three of 
the fugitives resolved upon his murder in expia¬ 
tion 
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t ’ 0n of the death of their comrades. In the ch ap, n- 
disordered imagination of the Charegites, peace 
^ould never be restored to their country during 
the lives of Moawiyah and Amrou. Each of 
the three confederates chose his victim and 
poisoned his dagger. The secretary of Amrou 
received a blow, which was meditated for his 
master; Moawiyah was severely wounded ; but 
in the mosque of Cufa, the dagger of the assas¬ 
sin was plunged into the breast of Ali, and the Murder «r 
generous chief died in the sixty-third year of his wo, and’ 
age, commanding his son not to aggravate the 
sufferings of the murderer by useless torture.* 

On the death of Ali, his eldest son Hassan 
was saluted Caliph by the Cubans, but Moawiyah 
was in possession of Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, 
and the unambitious descendant of Muhammed 
soon retired to a life pf piety and ease at Me¬ 
dina. But the simple recluse was still an object 

of 

* This is Abulfeda’s well drawn character of Ali:—In 
Alio exemplum spectea boni principis fortis, justitiam aman- 
tis, quo meliorem non vidit orbis Muhammedanus, et quern 
haud incongrue cum M. Antonino philosopho compares, sed 
quem adversa fortuna et ambitiosae feminae ira, perjuriis 
nixa et sustentata sicariis pessumdabat. Bello vincebat ille 
semper: et nihilo secius tamen semper succumbebat, nul- 
lumque reportabat victoriarum lucrum malis artibus adver* 
sarii Moawiae elusus. In hoc pari composito videas luctan- 
tem cum calliditate vim, cum nequitia probitatem, et illam 
semper hac potiorem. Keiske, p. 239, Abulfeda’s Syria. 

Version Kohler. 
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of jealousy in the eyes of Moawiyah, the su* 
preme lord of the Moslem world. Yezid, the 
son of the Caliph, professed a passion for the 
wife of Hassan, and instigated her to poison the 
beloved grandson of the founder of the Sarace- 
nian greatness. 

The interest which is naturally attached to 
the family of Ali, will authorise us to overlook 
the order of time, and narrate the fate of Hos- 
sein. The death of Moawiyah renewed the 
feelings of affection of the friends of Muhammed 
for the child of his Fatima. The weakness and 
dissoluteness of Yezid, the second Caliph of the 
house of Moawiyah, suggested the thought of 
reinstatingthe family of Haschem on the throne; 
and the Cufians and Irakins, to the number of 
one hundred and forty thousand, swore to sup¬ 
port the cause of Hossein. But these auxiliaries 
were as treacherous to the son, as they had been 
to Ali. Hossein crossed the desert; but Obei- 
dollah, the governor of Cufa, had quelled an 
insurrection in his province ; and the hapless 
child of Fatima was surrounded in the plain of 
Kerbela by the cavalry of his enemy. He at¬ 
tempted to obtain the honourable condition of 
peace; of n return to Medina; of a safe con¬ 
duct into the presence of Yezid; or of a station 
in a frontier garrison against the Turks. But 
the lieutenant of the Caliph despised an enemy 

who 
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who could not enforce his pretensions by the chap. ii. 
sword ; and the choice of captivity or death, 
was the only answer he returned to the peaceful 
propositions of Hossein. 

Resignation and tranquillity of mind distin¬ 
guished the son of Ali, as clearly as courage 
had ennobled the founders of his house. The 
lamentations of his sister were loud and fre¬ 
quent. “ I wish,” she exclaimed, “ that I had 
“ died yesterday, rather than have lived till to- 
“ day. My mother Fatima is dead, and my 
“ father Ali, and my brother Hassan. Alas 
“ for the destruction that is past, and the dregs 
“ of it that remain behind 1” “ Sister,” replied 

Hossein, “ put your trust in God, and know 
“ that every thing shall perish, but the presence 
“ of God who created all things by his power, 

“ and shall make them return to him alone. 

“ My father, my mother, my brother, were 
“ better than I, and we all have an example in 
“ the Apostle of God.” His friends would not 
listen to his suggestions that they should seek 
safety in flight, and exclaimed against the dis¬ 
grace of surviving their master. A trench was 
dug round the flanks and rear of the camp, and 
the faithful band was secure from the approach 
of the enemy except in the front. The night 
was passed in prayer, and on the morning, Hos¬ 
sein mounted his horse, and appeared: before Ms 

ii seventy- 
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chap. u. seventy-two associates, who anxiously expected 
the joys of Paradise from the swords of their 
enemies. With the Koran in his hand, he de¬ 
clared that God was his confidence in every 
trouble, and his hope in all adversity. The 
enemy advanced with reluctance, and Harro, 
one of their chiefs, deserted with thirty followers 
to Hossein, to claim the partnership of inevita¬ 
ble death. “ Oh, ye Cufians,” said Harro, 
“ you invited the son of the Apostle’s daughter 
“ till he came among you, and then you de- 
“ eeived him. You now not only dare to fight 
“ against him, but you have hindered him, and 
“ his wives, and his family, from the water of 
“ the Euphrates, which Jews and Christians and 
“ Sabians drink, and where hogs and dogs sport 
« themselves.” But the generosity of the Cu¬ 
fians was not awakened, and their base treachery 
merited the supplicatory expression of Hossein: 
“ Let not the dews of Heaven distil upon them, 
« and withhold thou from them the blessings of 
“ the earth, for they first invited me, and then 
“ deceived me.” In every close onset, says 
Mr. Gibbon (on the authority of Ockley), in 
every single combat, the despair of the Fati- 
mites was invincible ; but the surrounding mul¬ 
titudes galled them from a distance with a cloud 
of arrows, and the horses and men were succes¬ 
sively slain : a truce was allowed on both sides 

for 
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for the hour of prayer, and the battle at length chap. u. 
expired by the death of the last of the compa¬ 
nions of Hossein. Alone, weary, and wounded, 
the son of Ali seated himself at the door of 
his tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he 
was pierced in the mouth with a dart; and his 
son and nephew, two beautiful youths, were 
killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to 
heaven, they were full of blood, and he uttered 
a funeral prayer for the living and the dead. 

In a transport of despair his sister issued from 
the tent, and adjured the general of the Cu¬ 
bans, that he would not suffer Hossein to be 
murdered before his eyes; a tear trickled down 
his venerable beard, and the boldest of his sol¬ 
diers fell back on every side, as the dying 
hero threw himself among them. The remorse¬ 
less Shamar, a name detested by the faithful, 
reproached their cowardice, and the grandson 
of Muhammed was slain with three and thirty 
strokes of lances and swords. After they had 
trampled on his body, they carried his head to A - a6eo - 
the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidollah 
struck him on the mouth with a cane. “ Alas,” 
exclaimed an aged Muselman, “ on those lips 
“ have I seen the lips of the Apostle of God.” 

The sisters and children of Ali were brought 
in chains to the throne of Damascus. The 
h 2 Caliph 
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Caliph was advised to extirpate the enemy of a 
popular and hostile race, whom he had injured 
beyond the hope of reconciliation, but Yezid 
preferred the counsels of mercy, and tlie mourn¬ 
ing family were honourably dismissed, to mingle 
their tears with their kindred at Medina. 

The descendants of Ali, though excluded for 
ever from the Universal Caliphate, have in all 
ages of Islamism enjoyed the veneration of the 
faithful. In every Muhammedan country they 
have occasionally filled the throne, and the va¬ 
rious offices of life, from the prince to the beg¬ 
gar, have been ennobled by the family of Mu- 
hammed. In Arabia they are called Seherifs* 
or Seids; in Syria and Turkey, Emirs; in Africa, 
Persia, and India, Seids : and when we consider, 
that according to the Muselman law, it is suffix 
eient for the ratification of a claim to this dis¬ 
tinction, that either the father or mother of a 
child should be of the family of Muhammed,, 
we shall not wonder, that the descendants of the 
Prophet are numerous in every quarter of the 
Moslem world. Whole villages in Arabia are 
full of them. In Turkey they constitute a 
thirtieth part of the nation. The green turban, 
is not always the external sign of a descendant 
of Muhammed. The beggars often wear it, and 
one of the Danish traveller’s servants carried ft 

without 
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without offence to the Arabs. Ill Turkey, how- chap, n, 
ever, it is still the great distinction of the de¬ 
scendants of Fatima.* 

From the middle of the seventh to a like 
period of the eighth century of the Christian ” y e n ( a ^ y m ? f 
sera, the family of Moawiyah were invested with 
the regal and sacerdotal office. This dynasty 
is called the dynasty of the Ommiades, from the 
Caliph Moawiyah or Ommia, the first of the 
house, the son of Abu-Sophian, the successor 
Of Abu-Taleb in the principality of Mecca. .By 
Moawiyah important changes were made in the 
power of election. The choice of the army, 
and not the choice of the inhabitants of Mecca 
and Medina, gave him the Caliphate, and he 
had sufficient power to establish in favour of his 
Own family the right of primogeniture The 
families of Moawiyah and of Muhammed were 
of the same tribe, but according to the princi¬ 
ples of legitimacy, the throne belonged to the 
descendants of Fatima ; and even the children 
of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, had a claim 
prior to that of Moawiyah. The murderers of 
h 3 Ali 

* Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 10.—D’Ohsson, 
tom. 1, p. 211; tom. 4>, 556—8. Thornton, Present State 
of Turkey, p. 265. In Arabia the name of Scherif is 
applied to the descendants of Muhammed who devote 
themselves to war; the name Seid to those who follow 
commerce. The word Scherif sometimes means the de¬ 
scendants of Hossein, and Seid the descendants of Hassan. 
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chap, ii. Ali had enjoyed the Caliphate ninety years, 
when their subjects relaxed in their allegiance, 
and thought with veneration of the rightful 
owners of the throne. The Fatimites had no 
leader of talents or bravery, but the hopes of 
the discontented subjects of Marvan, the Ora- 
miadan prince, were fixed on Muhammed, the 
great grandson of Abbas. The province of 
Korasan swore allegiance to Muhammed, and 
on his death the oath was renewed in favour of 
his son Ildrahim. The author of the revolution 
was Abu Moslem, a man of mean extraction, 
but raised by his merit to the governorship of 
Korasan. He assembled all his retainers at 
Meru, the capital of his government; he com¬ 
manded them to wear their garments of a black 
colour, in order to distinguish them from the 
white robes of the adherents of Marvan. A 
black standard was placed in his van, and its 
name of Zel, literally expresses shade, and me¬ 
taphorically, succour and protection. As the 
ambition of Moawiyah had been masked by 
the patriotic wish of revenging the murder of 
Othman, so the unhallowed deaths of Ali and 
his sons formed the pretext for the rebellion 
of Ildrahim. The white and the black factions 
convulsed the wide extent of the Moslem world 
with the horrors of civil war. If the exertions 
of military talents were always crowned with 


success 
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success, Marvan would have retained his throne. 
In the life of his father he had been governor 
of Mesopotamia, where the warlike breed of 
asses who never fly from an enemy, attach to 
the woi'd ass, the popular idea of the perfection 
of a man.* Marvan was honoured with this 
singular appellation, and his abilities deserved 
every epithet of praise. Ildrahim and a nu¬ 
merous retinue were proceeding on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina, in order to restore to 
the inhabitants of those cities, so venerable in 
the eyes of the Moslems, their valuable privilege 
of determining the order of the succession to 
the Caliphate: but the cavalry of Marvan in¬ 
tercepted the caravans, and Ildrahim was im¬ 
mured in the prison of Haran. His brother 
Saffah was proclaimed Caliph at Cufa, yet the 
arms of Marvan were successful in every quar¬ 
ter, and one hundred and twenty thousand sol¬ 
diers were prepared to deprive the new Caliph 
of his dignity. The armies met, and the small 
force of Saffah trembled before their foe. The 
fortune of nations often depends on accidents. 
A particular purpose compelled Marvan to dis¬ 
mount. The animal, alarmed at some sudden 
noise, fled into the ranks of his master’s army, 
and the soldiers, panic struck at the sight of the 
horse, believed that its rider had been slain. 

h 4 > The 

* Biblioth. Orient, tom. 2. p. 570. 
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chap, it. The cavalry of Saffah, conducted by his uncle 
Abdallah, charged in this moment of dismay, 
and the soldiers of Marvan were routed and 
dispersed. The unfortunate hero took flight 
to Damascus, but the Damascenes despised a 
vanquished prince. He then fled to Busir, on 
the banks of the Nile, and in an engagement 
with his enemy the lance of an Arab termi¬ 
nated his life. The right of Saffah was ac¬ 
knowledged through all the Moslem provinces. 
His fears and his hatred of the house of Moa- 
wiyah suggested the dreadful idea of extermi¬ 
nating the race; the daggers of the Caliph were 
plunged in the breasts of thousands of the hostile 
family ; and so remorseless and insatiable was 
the cruelty of the sons of Abbas, that during a 
public entertainment at Damascus the laws of 
hospitality were violated, and eighty persons, 
descendants of Moawiyah, who had accepted 
the proffered protection of the Caliph, were 
murdered. 

Dynasty of The family of Muhammed ascended once 
sides, a.d. more the pulpit of their ancestor, and were lords 
of the whole, or a part of the Moslem world, 
during the remainder of the existence of ^he 
Triple di- power of the Saracens. In the early days W 
tiecau- the Abassides, the indivisibility of the Caliphate 
jiwk. ceasec i ; nominal or real descendants of AH and 
Fatima had possessed themselves of the thronesof 

Africa 
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AfricaandEgypt; and a prince of theOmmiades, chap. ii. 
who escaped the general massacre pf his family, " 
usurped the power of the Abassides in Spain, 

The Caliphate, by these means, became divided 
into three branches;—first Spain; second, Africa 
and Egypt; and third, Bagdad. The reign of 
the four companions of Muhammed, namely, of 
Abu-Beker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, is honour¬ 
ed by the title of the Perfect Caliphate, as that 
of their successors is called the Imperfect Cali¬ 
phate. The Ommiades are generally called Ca¬ 
liphs of Syria, because they dwelt at Damascus; 
but t’he Abassides quitted this detested seat of 
the dominion of their enemies, fixed their court 
at Cufa, and thence transferred it to Hasche- 
miah, on the Euphrates. Almansor, the second 
prince of the family of Abbas, erected a spacious 
and magnificent city, called Bagdad,* on the a.d.78o. 
ruins of the village of that name ; and from the 
constant residence of the Abassidan monarchs in 
this abode of peace, as the word Bagdad sig¬ 
nifies, they have generally been distinguished 
by the title of the Caliphs of Bagdad. 

The reigns of the four immediate successors 
of Muhammed claimed a detailed history. By 
the generals of Abu-Beker, Omar, and Othman, 

conquests 

* The situation and description of Bagdad are set down 
by Niebuhr with his usual accuracy. Voyage en Arable, 
tom. ii, p. 239-270. 
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chap. ii. conquests more rapid and extensive than any 
which the pen of history has recorded, were 
achieved ; and the life of Ali was memorable for 
the civil wars which distracted Syria arid Arabia. 
In viewing the fleeting dynasties of the Ommia- 
des and Abassides, it would have been tediously 
unprofitable to connect the military events in 
the Saracenian history with the reigns of indivi¬ 
dual Caliphs. The companions of Muhammed 
had been distinguished by their courage and abili¬ 
ties, and in twenty years, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
and Persia, were subdued ; but their numerous 
successors bore the common stamp of kings, 
and the progress of conquest was more gradual 
than when Caled and Amrou led the Saracenian 
Cominua- hosts. From this brief, view, then, of the dy- 

lionofthe . , 

eonquests nasties or the Caliphs, we will return to the 
Keens. military history of the Saracens. 

Subjuga- The cruel devastations of Othman’s generals 
frica,°A. d. in Africa had no decisive issues, and more than 
647 709. fifty years elapsed before the Arabic yoke was 
permanently imposed upon the various Roman 
provinces between the Red Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean. A campaign of fifteen months had 
exhausted Abdallah’s army, and those who sur¬ 
vived the usual waste of war returned to Medina 
laden with spoil, but without a hope or desire of 
erecting a permanent dominion in the countries 
they had ravaged. The domestic dissentions in 

Medina, 
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Medina, during the reign of AH, checked all chap. it.. 
ambition of foreign conquest. On the depar¬ 
ture of the Saracens from Africa, the Emperor 
of Constantinople, in utter disregard of the 
•wretched state of the provincials, imposed upon 
his African subjects new and oppressive taxes. 

The mutnurings of the people against this injus¬ 
tice, and their declared preference of a Sarace- 
nian governor, reached the court of Damascus ; 
and the conquest of Africa was resolved upon by 
those who already had subjugated Asia. In a 
war of forty years, the Greeks were expelled 
from their interior provinces ; and on the fall of 
Carthage, all their settlements on the sea coast, 
from Tripoli to Tangiers, were added to the 
empire of the Saracens. The Barbarians—the 
natives of Northern Africa—after some struggles 
for independence in government and religion, 
reposed their faith in the unity of God and the 
divine mission of his prophet. Between the 
Bedoweens of Arabia, and the Berebbers or Bar¬ 
barians of Africa, there was a striking simila¬ 
rity of character. Both nations were wan¬ 
derers over a sandy ocean, and their govern¬ 
ment, their national independence, and their 
mode of life, were necessarily the same.* It 
was, therefore, a natural and easy circumstance, 
that when the Africans adopted the religion of 

the 


* Chenier’s Recherches sur les Maures, tom. i, p. 147. 
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chap. ii. the Arabs, they should adopt their name and 
language also. 

The Arabian writers are So general and in¬ 
correct in their geographical statements, that it 
is scarcely possible to-trace the limits of the 
Mnselman dominions in the heart of Africa. 
But some notion of them may be formed from 
the memorable fanatical conduct of one of the 
greatest Moslem heroes. Aekbar, the general 
of the Caliph Moawiyah, crossed the wilder* 
ness, in which were afterwards erected the 
magnificent cities of Fez and Morocco; and 
arrived at the Atlantic Ocean at the mouth of 
the Susa, He spurred his horse into the waves, 
and raising his eyes to heaven exclaimed, “ Great 
“ God I if my course were not stopped by this 
“ sea, I would still go on, to the unknown 
il kingdoms of the west, preaching the unity of 
rt thy holy name, and putting to the sword, the 
“ rebellious nations who worship any other 
“ Gods but thee.” Even in the Caliphate of 
Moawiyah, a city was founded fifty miles to the 
south of Tunis, for the purpose of a refuge to 
the Moslems and for a station of power to over¬ 
awe and controul the surrounding inconstant 
Moors. Cairon is, in the present day, the se¬ 
cond city of Tunis, and the burial place of its 
kings j but in the bright days of Muhammedanf 
greatness, porphyry, granite, and Numidian 

marble 
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marble adorned the mosque which the general 
of Omar erected ; and the professors of arts 
and sciences were invited to the deserts of 
Africa, by the useful munificence of the Fati- 
mite princes.* 

To the proud imagination of an European 
which unjustly represents the Asiatics as nations 
slothful, nerveless, and effeminate, the Muham- 
medan invasion of Europe seems peculiarly 
odious and daring, J3ut when the African con¬ 
quest was achieved, the passage into Western 
Europe was easy and Spain, which had been 
successively subdued by the Carthagenians, the 
Romans, and the Goths, was now doomed to 
feel a Moslem yoke. At the commencement 
of the eighth century, Roderic, the last of the 
Gothic kings, was on the throne. In indigna¬ 
tion at the private crimes and political profli¬ 
gacy of his predecessor Witika, the people had 
revolted, and placed the sceptre in the more 
worthy hands of his relation Roderic. The 
Count Julian, one of the greatest of the Spa¬ 
nish lords, was the Governor of that part 
of Spain which is now called Andalusia, 

and 

* I/A&ique de Marraol,divre. vi, c. 24. Shaw’s Travels, 
p. 115. 

f The Arabians erroneously applied this word, Andalusia 
—the province they first conquered—to the whole country 
of Spain, The word Andalusia appears, to be derived from 
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chap. ii. and the province of Mauritania-Tingitana in 
Africa. In Spain his authority was consider¬ 
able, but the town of Ceuta or Tangiers was the 
only possession of the Goths in Africa which 
had resisted the assaults of the Saracens. We 
may feel little curiosity to examine the cause of 
Julian’s treachery to Roderie; whether to adopt 
the Spanish romantic tale, that the seduction of 
his daughter Cava by the king, excited the 
revenge of the count, or whether the fruitless 
assistance which Julian afforded to the sons of 
Witika in their attempt to recover their inhe¬ 
ritance, involved him in the obloquy and danger 
of an unsuccessful faction. But whatever the 
motives, whether of a public or a private na¬ 
ture, Julian crossed the sea, and hastened to 
the settlements of Mousa, governor in Africa 
for Walid^ the sixth prince of the Ommiadan 
dynasty. He represented to the anxious atten¬ 
tion of the Saracen, the degraded state of 
Spain. The Goths had lost their reputation 
for ferocity and martial prowess. The mild¬ 
ness Of the climate, luxury, and riches, had 
softened their courage, and corrupted their 
manners. A country of fortifications had been 
dismantled by Witika. Jealous of his subjects 
more than of the neighbouring princes, and in 

greater 

an Arabic word, which signifies the region of Uie West. 
See Biblioth. Arabico. Hispana, tom. 2, p. 327. 
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greater apprehension of rebellion than of inva¬ 
sion, Witika hastened the natural decay of the 
Gothic military institutions. Roderic’s talents 
for war and politics were wasted in the licen¬ 
tiousness of the court of Toledo, and the 
affections of the nobles and clergy were estranged 
from his government. In the productions of 
those mines of gold and silver, which had 
attracted the cupidity " of the Phoenicians, the 
Carthagenians, and the Romans, the country 
was rich; and improved and ennobled as it had 
been by the most polished people of antiquity, 
it w’ould be an acquisition of no ordinary value. 
Astonished at the richness of the prize, Mousa 
sent the intelligence to the court at Damascus. 
The Caliph assented to the projects of his 
governor, and in a descent upon the Spanish 
coast, five hundred Arabians and Africans 
found the accounts of the wealth and 
effeminacy of the people not to have been 
exaggerated. 

In the following spring, Tarik, an intrepid 
Saracen, led seven thousand men into Spain. 
He formed his first camp on Mount Calpe, one 
of the pillars of Hercules, and in its modern 
appellation of Gibraltar the name of the hero 
is preserved.* Conducted by Julian, the poli¬ 
tical 

* Calpe was called Gebel-Tarik by the Moors. Gebel 
is the Arabic word f$r a mountain, and Tarik the name of 
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tical apostate, the Moors or Saracens were suc¬ 
cessful in every quarter ; and the court of To¬ 
ledo, on the defeat of Edeco; their lieutenant, 
were assured that their enemies were not to be 
despised. Roderic roused himself from his 
dream of pleasure, and the princes of the Go¬ 
thic monarchy furnished him with an army of 
one hundred thousand men. To this formida¬ 
ble numerical force, only twenty thousand 
Arabs and Africans were opposed. On the 
banks of the Gaudalet, near Xeres de la Fron- 
tera, in Medina Sidonia, the fate of the king¬ 
dom of the Goths was determined.* For seven 
days, the armies consumed each other’s strength 
in skirmishes and single combats. On the 
morning of the eighth, Roderic, dressed in his 
robes of silk, and seated in his car drawn by 
white mules, harangued his troops on the im¬ 
portance of the objects for which they were 
contending. The general of the Saracens, sim¬ 
ple in his manners, but powerful in his elo¬ 
quence, recalled to his soldiers’ recollection 
their former exploits. “ My friends!” con¬ 
tinued he, “ the enemy is before you—the sea 
“ is behind; whither would ye fly ? Follow 

“ your 

the commander. From this name the modern one of 
Gibraltar is derived. See D’Anville’s Ancient Geography, 
and Bibl. Arab. Hiap. tom. 2, jw 32S. 

* Chenier’s Recherche# sur lea Manres* liv. 3, ch* I. 
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“ your general; I am resolved either to lose chap.ii. 
“ my life, or trample on the prostrate king of 
“ the Goths.” * The treachery of Oppas, who 
was the Archbishop of Toledo and Seville, and 
brother of the late king, gave the victory to the 
Moors. At the head of his troops, this spiritual 
and temporal lord quitted the Gothic army, ad¬ 
vanced some distance into the field, and then 
returned and charged his former friends. Ro- 
deric in vain recalled his dismayed and flying 
squadrons. His own courage at length deserted 
him ; on one of bis fleetest horses he escaped 
from the field, but perished in the waters 
of the Bcetis or Guadilquivir.t 

Tarik, by the advice of Julian, sent different 
detachments of his army to subjugate Cordova, 
Granada, Malaga, and Tadmir, and he himself 
marched towards Toledo and the north. In 
the course of a few months, the general of the 
Saracens extended his conquests from Gibraltar 

i to 

* Bibl. Arab. Hisp. tom. 2, p. 326. 

f Siv;h was the manner of Roderic’s death, as recorded 
by the best Arabic historians. Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. tom. 2, 
p.327. D'Anville, Etats formas en Europe apres la chute 
de l’Empire Romain en Occident, 4to. Paris, 1777, p. 154. 

The death of Roderic in this simple manner did not accord 
with the romantic genius of the Spanish writers. They 
have invented, therefore, various fables respecting his 
conduct after his departure from the field of Xeres. Every 
body knows the curious account that Cervantes has given. 
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chap. ii. to Gihon, on the shores of the Bay of Biscay. 
In this long march, the numerous bodies of 
Jews dispersed throughout the kingdom, and 
who had always been persecuted by the Chris¬ 
tians, zealously assisted the Saracens in their 
conquest. The towns of Spain were allowed to 
retain their laws and their religion, on the pay¬ 
ment of a tribute, which, generally speaking, 
was equivalent to the annual tax to the Gothic 
kings. 

On intelligence of these conquests, Mousa 
was fired with jealousy of the military renown 
of Tarik. He crossed the straits with all his 
army, attacked and subjugated Seville, Merida, 
and the different towns which had been neg¬ 
lected by Tarik. In the palace of Toledo, the 
conqueror of Spain was deprived of his digni¬ 
ties by the ungrateful lieutenant of the Caliph, 
and even insulted by a blow from his whip. 
The passage of the Pyrenees was soon effected 
by Mousa, and an obelisk or statue was erected 
at Carcasson, to mark his progress in Gallia 
Narbonensis. In his march through Spain, his 
soldiers desolated the country; churches were 
pillaged; towns were sacked; and the misery 
of the vanquished appeared to constitute the 
happiness of the general.* The complaints of 

the 

* Jterraras, Histoire Generate d’Espagne, traduite par 
D’Hermilly, tom. 2, p. 435. 
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the people, and of the injured Tarik, reached 
the Caliph. He commanded his lieutenant to 
repair.to the judicial tribunal at Damascus, but 
Mousa answered not the call. A second mes¬ 
senger entered Mousa’s camp at Lugo in Gal- 
licia, seized the bridle of his horse, and con¬ 
vinced the astonished auxiliaries of the Arabian 
army, that services however splendid, or crimes 
however great, could never dissolve the con¬ 
nexion between the Caliph and his officers. The 
governments of Africa and Spain were bestowed 
upon Abdallah and Abdelaliz. The commander 
himself, and his rival Tarik, departed for Da¬ 
mascus. When Mousa arrived in Egypt, he 
heard that the Caliph Walid was dangerously 
ill; and Soliman, the presumptive heir of the 
crown, wishing to receive himself the rich 
booty from Spain, requested him to remain in 
Egypt, till the fate of %he Caliph should be 
known. But Mousa, apprehending punishment 
for disobedience of orders, if Walid survived, 
pressed forward to Damascus, where he found 
Soliman on the throne. The justice of Tarik’s 
cause was acknowledged, and the favours of 
the court w’ere bestowed upon him. The ex¬ 
actions and rapaciousness of Mousa were pu¬ 
nished by a fine of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold, and his indignities to Tarik 

i 2 


were 
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chap. ii. were retaliated, by a public chastisement of 
the whip. But the weak and cruel Caliph ex¬ 
tended his vengeance to the children of the ge¬ 
neral. Abdallah and Abdelaliz were murdered, 
and the head of the former was sent to the fa¬ 
ther, who had Been* dismissed to Mecca, to 
drag out in that place of pilgrimage the wretch¬ 
ed remains of his life. “ Do- you know these 
“ features ?” tauntingly inquired the messenger 
of the Caliph. “ I know them,” replied the 
indignant father; “ I assert his innocence, and 
“ I imprecate a juster fate against the authors 
“ of his death.” 

The disgrace of Mousa saved the western 
world from destruction. He wished to unite 
the other Saraeenian conquests with that of 
Spain. France was to have been subjugated, 
his conquering arms were to penetrate through 
Germany, into Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Macedonia, and through Constantinople, and 
the Greek empire, to Antioch. But the Caliph 
was ignorant of the weakness of the monar¬ 
chies of Europe, and rejected the plan as vision¬ 
ary and impracticable- 

conquest of The reign of Walid was illustrated by the 
iana, A.D. valour of his subjects. Tank and Mousa con- 

710 . 

querecj^ Spain; other Muselmans preached the 
Koran da the shores of the Indus j and Catabah 

extended 
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■extended the terrors of the Saracenian name, chap. n. 
even into the frozen regions of Tartary.* By 
these conquests, the Caliphate obtained its lar¬ 
gest extent of territory. It has been mentioned 
in the course of this chapter, that in the Cali¬ 
phate of Othman, the Oxus formed the boun¬ 
dary of the Saracens and the Tartars. Under 
succeeding Caliphs, the rapacious Arabs repeat¬ 
edly crossed the Oxus, and in the reign of 
Walid, his general Catabah invaded the Turkish 
territories with a formidable force. The strength 
of the Tartarian kingdoms had been wasted 
in civil feuds, and the empire of China had 
no active military power for the protection 
of its Neighbours. Catabah made himself mas¬ 
ter of Korasm, and his defeat of a large army 
of Tartars opened to him the gates of Samar- 
eand. A city, of whatever comparative splen- The city of 
dour, situated in the plains of Scythia, may 
seem to claim little attention from the people of 
Western Europe : yet the simple fact, that the 
art of manufacturing paper was received by the 
Arabians from the people of Samarcand, and 
by their means diffused over the civilized world, 
gives an importance to this Tartarian city, 

j $ which 

* There is an excellent geographical delineation of 
Transoxiana, and the part of Tartary which the Saracens 
conquered, in the first volume of Maurice’s Modern History 
of Hindostan, p. 198, &-c. 
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chap. ii. which mere magnificence never could attain.* 
Samarcand was famous also as the great resting 
place for the caravans from China to the west of 
Asia and Europe. Before the silkworm itself, 
that “ first artificer of the luxury of nations,” 
was introduced into Italy, the Romans received 
the article of silk from China, and the principal 
route of the caravans was across the great desert 
to Kashgar, thence to Samarcand, and through 
Persia to Syria.t The widely extended region 
between the Oxus, the Jaxartes rivers, and the 
Caspian sea, submitted to Catabah. The idols 
of the Tartarian nations were burnt, or the use 

of 

* Bibl. Arab. Hisp. tom. I, p. 209 ; tom. 2, p. 9, and 
the citation from Jacutus. The Arabs were the inventors 
of paper from linen ; or, to speak more correctly, they re¬ 
vived the art; for Livy (lib. 4, cap. 7.) mentions some lintei 
libri; and Symmachus five centuries afterwards notices 
linen and silken paper (lib. 4, Epist. 34). Linen or cotton 
cloth- as the Indian materials for writing is mentioned by 
Arrian. See Vincent’s Nearchus, p. 15, note. The linen 
manufactories at Valentia (the classical reader remembers the 
sudaria Setaba of Catullus) suggested the idea of the sub¬ 
stitution of linen for cotton, as probably the cotton manu¬ 
factories in the north east of Tartary, induced the people 
to make paper from cotton and not from silk, or bamboo, 
or other substances used by their instructors the Chinese. 
Andres, Hist. Gen. des Sciences, tom. 1, p. 105, Paris 1805. 
Nouveau traite de Diplomatique, tom. 2, p. 518, Paris 
1750—65. 

+ Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 32, 
p 355. 
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of them allowed, on the payment of an heavy CHA? - n - 
tribute. The faith of Muhammed was preach¬ 
ed with zeal; and many a Scythian shepherd 
acknowledged the unity of God, and the divine 
mission of the Prophet of Arabia. 

An embassy from the Saracenian camp reached 
the Emperor of China. Three successive days 
they approached the throne, clothed in sumptu¬ 
ous, in plain, and in warlike apparel. The 
Chinese prince received the strangers with dis¬ 
tinction, but on the third morning inquired 
the cause of their frequent change of dress. 

“ Our robes on the first day,” said the chief 
Ambassador, “ are the robes in which we visit 
“ our Sultanas. Our second appearance before 
<{ you was in the simple stile of our master’s 
“ court. But our present habiliments are those, 

“ in which we always shew ourselves to our 
“ enemies.” The Emperor, alarmed at this 
language, and at the accounts daily received 
from the frontiers of the progress of the Sara¬ 
cens, courted the friendship and alliance of these 
formidable fanatics by satiating their cupidity 
for gold.* 

In the Caliphate of Moawiyah, when Syria, ®^g t s a nfi- 

Persia, Eeypt, and Arabia, constituted the nopie.A.D. 
ev r _ _ 668 — 718 . 
Saracenian Empire, the city of Constantinople 

1 4 was 

* D’Ohsson, Tableau General de l’Empire Ottoman, 
tom. 1, p. 228, 8vo. edition. 
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was besieged by the Moslems. Seven succes¬ 
sive summers witnessed the enthusiasm of their 
arms and religion, but the courage of the 
Romans of the republic revived in this instance, 
in their Grecian successors, and the inhabitants 
of the metropolis made a nobler defence of their 
slavery than the cause deserved. At the close of 
this contest, the Ambassadors from the Emperor 
at Constantinople appeared at Damascus, as the 
representatives of a conquering prince, and we 
behold in the history of the Saracens, the sin¬ 
gular occurrence of a payment by them of a 
tribute of money and horses to the Greek Empe¬ 
ror, at a time when they were in possession of 
his fairest territories in Asia. But the proud 
Abdalmalek, a Caliph of the Abassidan dynasty, 
refused this acknowledgment of submission, and 
his son Walid again raised the ambition of his 
people, by the prospect of possessing the riches 
of the Caesars. His death prevented the enter- 
prize, but time strengthened the desires of the 
Saracens, and in the reign of his successor 
Soliman, they made their last attempt upon 
Constantinople. In a thirteen months’ siege, 
the natives of Arabia, of Persia, and of Egypt, 
were slain in thousands before the walls, and 
their ships were destroyed by the dreadful 
chemical composition of liquid bitumen, sul¬ 
phur, and the pitch which is extracted from 


ever- 
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ever-green firs ;—a powerful mixture which was chap. ii. 
quickened rather than extinguished by the ele¬ 
ment of water, and which therefore well merited 
the title of maritime Jire. The Emperor Anas- 
tasius was rouzed, though not alarmed, by the 
impending danger, and his reign is memorable 
for the first important resistance which was 
made, by any power, to the tempest of the 
Saracenian arms. 

A few years after the disaster of the Saracens invasion of 

France. 

before the walls of Constantinople, the bold pro- A.p. 731 — 
ject of Mousa was renewed in the west. The 
Pyrenees had been crossed by the Moorish go¬ 
vernor of Spain, and it is remarkable, that the 
city of Narbo should be the earliest settlement 
of the Moslems in the south of France, as it 
had been several centuries before of the Romans. 

The whole province of Gallia Narbonensis, the 
modern Languedoc, was seized by the Saracens, 
as a part of the Spanish monarchy; the standard 
of Muhammed was hoisted on the walls of Bour- 
deaux, and from the mouth of the Garonne to 
that of the Rhone, the people submitted to the 
religion or arms of the Moslems. But those 
narrow limits, says Gibbon, were scorned by 
the spirit of Abdalrahman or Abderame, who 
had been restored by the Caliph Haschem to the 
wishes of the soldiers and people of Spain. That 
veteran and daring commander passed without 

opposition 
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opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, which 
unite their waters in the gulf of Bourdeaux, 
but he found beyond those rivers the camp of 
the intrepid Eudes, the Duke of Aquitain, who 
after a bold resistance sustained a defeat, so fatal 
to the Christians, that, according to the sad con¬ 
fession of Isidorus, Bishop of Badajos, God alone 
could reckon the number of the slain. The vic¬ 
torious Saracen overran the provinces of Aqui¬ 
tain, whose Gaulish names are disguised, rather 
than lost, in the modern appellations of Peri- 
gord, Saintagne, and Poitou: his standards were 
planted on the walls, or at least before the gates, 
of Tours and of Sens; and his detachments 
overspread the kingdom of Burgundy, as far as 
the w r ell known cities of Lyons and Besan5on. 
The memory of these devastations, for Abde- 
rame did not spare the people, affords the ground 
work of those fables, which have been so wildly 
disfigured in the romances of chivalry, and so 
elegantly adorned by the Italian muse. A vic¬ 
torious line of march had been prolonged above 
a thousand miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to 
the banks of the Loire; the repetition of an 
equal space might have carried the Saracens to 
the confines of Poland, or the Highlands of 
Scotland. The Rhine is not more impassable 
than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian 
fleCTmight Have sailedj without a naval combat, 

into 
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into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the in- chap. ii. 
terpretations of the Koran would now be taught 
in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to the people of England the sanc¬ 
tity and truth of the revelation of Muhammed. 

From such calamities was Christendom de- Cliarles 
livered by the genius and fortune of one man. feats the 

Stirftccns 

Charles Martel, the mayor of the palace, and and saves 

... _ . ... theWestern 

consequently minister ol the nation, in the time World, 
of the dynasty of Merovingian kings, collected 
the forces of his country, and sought and found 
the enemy in the centre of France, between 
Tours and Poitiers. The nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, advanced with equal ardour to an 
encounter, which would change the history of 
the world. In the first six days of desultory 
combat, the horsemen and archers of the East 
maintained their advantage: but in the closer 
onset of the seventh day, the Orientals were op¬ 
pressed by the strength and stature of the Ger¬ 
mans, who well asserted the civil and religipus 
freedom of their posterity. After a bloody field, 
in which Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in 
the close of the evening, retired to their camp. 

In the disorder and despair of the night, the 
various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of Africa 
and Spain, were provoked to turn their arms 
against each other: the remains of their host 
were suddenly dissolved, and each Emir con¬ 
sulted 
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chap. ii. suited his safety by an hasty and separate re¬ 
treat * The victory of the Franks was final; 
and when Spain was agitated by the contests 
between the Abassidan and Ommiadan dynas¬ 
ties, the Arabs were dispossessed of Languedoc, 
Provence, and other parts of the south of France, 
by Pepin le Bref, the son of Charles Martel. 
A. D. 759-1 

Wavs be- In the reign of Mohadi, the third prince of 

tween the . 

Greeks and the Abassidan dynasty, the wars between the 

■cens, A. D. Saracens and the Greeks were renewed, and 
the loss of some of her fairest provinces induced 
the Empress Irene to purchase an ignominious 
peace from the conquering Harun, the son of 
Mohadi. The private history of Harun-al- 
Raschid, or the Just, is familiar to every reader 
of the Arabian Nights. The people of Con¬ 
stantinople murmured at the payment of the 
tribute, but the Saracens were always ready to 
march into Europe, for the purpose of plundering 
the miserable provincials. Nicephorus, the suc¬ 
cessor of Irene, sent his ambassador to the Ca¬ 
liph Harun, at his palace at Racca on the Eu¬ 
phrates, whither he had been driven by the vices 
of the people of Bagdad, and presented him with 
a bundle of swords, instead of the olive branch. 
The Emperor proudly says in his letter, “ the 
“ queen Irene considered you as a rook, and 

“ herself 
f Koch, tom. 1, p. 52. 


* Gibbon, ch. 52. 
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“ herself as a pawn. That pusillanimous fe- 
“ male submitted to pay a tribute, the double 
" of which she ought to have exacted from 
“ the barbarians: restore, therefore, the fruits of 
“ your injustice, or abide the determination of 
“ the sword.” The epistle of Harun was forcible 
and laconic. “ In the name of the roost merci- 
“ ful God, Harun-ai-Raschid, commander of the 
“ faithful, to Nicephorus, Dog of the Romans. 
,c I have read thy letter, thou son of an unbe- 
“ lieving woman ; to which what thou shalfc 
“ behold , and not what thou shalt hear, shall 
“ serve for answer.” A war of desolation 
ensued, and the Emperor stipulated for the 
payment of an immense tribute, which the sue. 
ceeding princes of the family of Abbas were 
unable to enforce. 

In an early period of the Hegira, the power 
of the Saracens was displayed in nqval, as much 
as in military expeditions. The Byzantine Em¬ 
perors were unequal to the maintenance both of 
their maritime and their continental possessions. 
From the conquest of Syria, the Arabs readily 
crossed to Cyprus j and Heraclius had the mor¬ 
tification of seeing this beautiful appendage to 
his empire added to the dominion of the Sara¬ 
cens. For three centuries it continued in their 
quiet possession ; but in the general decline of 
the Caliphate, the officers of Nicephorus Phocas 

re-annexed 


CHAP. II, 


Conquests 
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A. 0.647. 
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chap. ii. re-annexed Cyprus to the throne of the Caesars.* 
The Cyclades suffered from the Moslems attacks; 
and in the devastation of Rhodes, it is interest¬ 
ing to the classical reader to remark, that the 
fragments of the Colossus, which had lain on the 
ground for eight centuries, were sold by the 
plunderers to an Edessene Jew—fragments so 
vast, that nine hundred camels were employed 
in their removal.! 

A band of Spanish Moors quitted the penin¬ 
sula, traversed the Mediterranean, and landed 
in Alexandria. In hatred of the Abassidan Ca¬ 
liphs, the subjects of the descendants of Ommia 
plundered the city, sold the slaves, and pillaged 
the places of devotion both of Christians and of 
Moslems; nor was it till Almamon quitted Bag¬ 
dad, and appeared in person in the field, that 
a. d. 823 . these pirates departed. Their return to Spain 
was prevented by the tempting prospect of 
Crete, and the city of Cyden was the only por¬ 
tion of the island which they were unable to 
subjugate. Much blood and treasure were spent 
by the Byzantine Emperors in endeavouring to 
recover Crete, or Candia, as it came to be called 
from the name Candy, the principal Saracenian 
fortress, and one hundred and twenty-seven years 

elapsed 

J MSufsius, Creta, Cyprus, et Rhodus, lib. 2, cap. 21. 
4to. 1675. 

f Meursius, lib. 1, cap. 15 ; lib. 2, cap. 17. 
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elapsed before the effort was proportioned to the chap. ir. 
task, and the island was reduced to its former 
subjection.* 

Corsica changed not only her master, but her A . D , 8 i 0 . 
religion. A powerful Saracen, called Lanza 
Ancisa, introduced some troops into the island, 
with a Muhammedan doctor, called Haly, and 
by the united power of arms and eloquence, the 
Corsicans were induced to drive away the 
Greeks, and to embrace the Moslem faith. For 
one hundred and sixty-six years Ancisa and his 
successors were sovereigns of Corsica. At the 
close of that time, the zeal of the Christians in 
Italy burst into a flame of war, the last King 
was driven away, and Corsica acknowledged the 
pontiff of Christianity for her supreme lord.f 

About the same time that the Saracens erected 
their trophies in Corsica, they invaded and sub¬ 
dued the neighbouring isle of Sardinia. The 
natives did not long submit to the yoke. They 
expelled the adventurers, and for a safeguard 
against future aggression, placed themselves 
under the protection of Louis le D6bonnaire, at 
that period King of France and Emperor of the 
West. The successors of Charlemagne were 

as 

* Meursius, cap. 7. Renaudot, Hist. Pat. Alex, 
p. 251, &t. Tournefprt, tom. I, Letters 2 and 3. 
f Revolutions de Corse, p. 15, &c. Haie, 1737- 
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chap. ii. as feeble as their imperial brethren in the East, 
and the Sardinians, driven to their own resour¬ 
ces, invested their leaders, under the title of 
judges, with all military power, and the island 
was relieved for awhile from the inroads of the 
African and Spanish Moors. At the end of the 
ninth or the beginning of the tenth century, 
however, it seems to have become a Moslem 
province, and an hundred years passed away 
a.d. 1004. before its state was changed. Pope John the 
18th touched with its unhappy condition, invited 
the catholic princes to deliver it from the cruel 
devastations of the Moors. The piety and cu¬ 
pidity of the republics of Genoa and Pisa were 
awakened at the call, and the Saraeenian power 
was annihilated. Long and vehement were the 
contests between the liberators for the possession 
of the isle, and the skill of Italian diplomacy 
was exhausted in settling the rival claims. The 
a. d. H 64 . Emperor Frederic Barbarossa at one time fa¬ 
voured the Genoese, and placed the crown on the 
head of their vassal the judge of Arboria. In 
the following year, however, he bestowed the 
investiture of the whole island on the Pisans. 
These measures were ill calculated to procure 
repose. Yet when in 1175 an equal partition 
of the isle was made by the Emperor between 
foe Goxtqe«y t and Pisans, these jealous repub¬ 
licans 
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lieans laid aside their animosities, and enjoyed chap, in 
their booty in peace.* 

The Moors from Africa and Spain subdued A - a 

... .33.0—£70, 

Sicily. In Syracuse their cruelties and exac¬ 
tions were enormous, and thousands of the timid 
Sicilians submitted their children to the initia¬ 
tory rite of Muhammedanism. For more than 
two centuries the Emperors of Constantinople, 
the princes of Beneventum, and the Moslem 
lords contended in all the horrors of war -for 
mastery over Sicily and Magna Graecia: but 
the brave and active Normans,' who occasionally 
formed a part of the armies of the different 
contending powers, gradually swelled into a 
powerful state, and took advantage of the gene¬ 
ral anarchy and distress. Sicily and the lower 
Italy became known in history by the name of 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies, and the Scan¬ 
dinavian pirates added this splendid conquest to 
the list of their achievements in England, 

France, Ireland, and the other great states of 
the world.f 

In the military history of the disciples of Mu- invasion of 
k hammed, 846—850. 

Anuzi, Hist, de Sardaigne, p. 103, &c. Paris t809. 

Muratori, tom. 6, p. 294, &c. 

f The history of the Saracens in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia may be studied in Carusii, Bibl. Hist. Siciliae, 
tom. 2, Panorm. 1723 : and to most advantage in Gregorius, 
rerum Arabicarum, quae ad historiam Siculam spectant 
jarppla collectio, foJ. Panorm. 1790. 
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chap. ii. hammed, few subjects are so well calculated to 
excite our astonishment, as their invasion of the 
Roman territories. Who could have foretold 
that the Arabic war cry should be heard near 
the walls of Rome ? In full possession of Sicily, 
these sons of Satan, as the librarian Anastasius, 
with classical and pious indignation, called the 
Saracens, sailed up the Tyber, and encamped 
before the sacred city. Having pillaged the 
church of St. Peter without the walls, they 
raised the siege, in order to give battle to an 
army of the Emperor Lothaire.- On the smiling 
plains of Italy, or the frightful deserts of Arabia, 
the Saracens were alike irresistible. But the 
Romans within the walls recovered from their 
alarm, and the bad conduct of the invaders 
saved the city from destruction. “ Ils revinrent 
“ bientot apres avec une armee formidable, qui 
“ semblait devoir detruire l’ltalie et faire une 
“ bourgade Mahometane de la capitale du Chris- 
“ tianisme. Le Pape Leon IV. prenant dans ce 
“ danger une autorite que les gen^raux de l’Em- 
“ pereur Lothaire semblaient abandonner, se 
“ montra digne, en defendant Rome, d’y com- 
“ mander en souverain. II avait employe les 
“ richesses de l’eglise a reparer les murailles, a 
“ elever des tours, a tendre des chaines sur le 
a^T^re. II arma les milices a ses depens, en- 
“ gagea les habitans de Naples et de Gayette a 

“ venir 
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*' venir defendre les c6tes, et le port d’Ostie, chap. it. 
'** sans manquer a la sage precaution de prendre ~ 

“ d’eux des dtages, sachant bien que ceux qui 
sont assez puissans pour nous secourir, le sont 
,f assez pour nous nuire. II visita lui-meme tous 
“ les postes, et regut les Sarasins a leur descente, 

** non pas en equipage.de Guerrier, ainsi qu’en 
u avoit use Goslin, Eveque de Paris, dans une 
“ occasion encore plus pressante, mais comrae 
un Pontif qui exhortait un peuple Chretien, 

“ et comrae un Roi qui veillait a la surete de 
“ ses sujets, II etait ne Romain. Le courage 
u des premiers ages de la republique revivait 
** en lui dans un temps de 14chet6 et de cor- 
“ ruption, tel qu’un des beaux monumens de 
“ l’ancienne Rome, qu’on trouve quelquefois 
“ dans les ruines de la nouvelle. Son courage 
“ et ses soins furent secondes. On regut les 
** Sarasins courageusement a leur descente $ et 
“ la tempete ayant dissipe la moitie de leurs 
** vaisseaux, une partie de ces conquerans, 

“ echappes au naufrage, fut mise a la chaxne. 

“ Le Pape rendit sa victoire utile, en faisant 
“ travailler aux fortifications de Rome, et a ses 
“ embellissemens, les memes mains qui devaient 
“ les detruire.”* K 2 

* This is Voltaire’s animated picture of these interesting 
events. Essai sur l’Histoire G6n6rale, tom. 1, ch. 18; 
edition 1756. The principal facts are recorded b,y the 
librarian Anastasius in his Lives of the Popes, p. 185, 6. 

Paris, 1649. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE DIVIDED CALIPHATE; OR, THE HISTORY 
OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE SARA- 
CENIAN EMPIRE. 

chap. in. We have seen that at the close of the first 
century of the Hegira, and in the reign of 
Walid, the seventh prince of the Ommiadan 
dynasty, the empire of the Saracens was more 
than commensurate with the most potent mo¬ 
narchies of ancient times. The power of the 
Caliphs was preserved under the Ommiades 
without any sensible diminution. In the reign 
of the second prince of the family of Abbas, 
the division of the Caliphate commenced, and 
the successful revolt of Spain was the earliest 
appearance of insurrection. Princes of different 
merits and pretensions claimed the thrones of 
the various governments, and during the period 
from the 288th to the 391st year of the Hegira, 
the annals of the Caliphate are filled with details 
of the revolts of ambitious or discontented sub¬ 
jects. The rise of the empire of the Saracens 
might be viewed only from the pulpit at Damas¬ 
cus, but its decline and fall is a divided subject. 

Adhering 
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Adhering to that triple division of the Caliphate chap. ii. 
which we mentioned in the last chapter, we will 
continue our history of the Muhammedan world, 
and consider the fortunes,—I. Of the Caliphs of 
Spain,—II. Of Egypt and Africa,—and III. Of 
Bagdad. 

CALIPHS OF SPAIN. 

A royal youth, of the name of Abdalrahman a. d. 755 . 
or Almansor, escaped the massacre of his family, 
which the stern and cruel Saffah, the Abassidan 
prince, had commanded. The descendant of 
Moawiyah, with his child and his brother, con¬ 
cealed himself in a forest near the Euphrates. 

Their persecutors discovered them, the child 
was killed, and the two brethren plunged into 
the river. One of them, fainting with fatigue, 
accepted the proffered mercy of his foes, and 
returned to the shore: but with a baseness, un¬ 
worthy the supporters of a royal cause, they 
instantly slew him. The stouter Abdalrahman 
effected the dangerous passage, and was hunted 
from the banks of the noblest river of Syria to 
the vallies of Mount Atlas in Africa. 

The Moors of Spain had always been zea¬ 
lously attached to the Ommiades, and on the 
news that a prince of that family was at Tek- 
vare, they immediately tendered allegiance and 
submission to the wandering exile. Abdalrah¬ 
man, dazzled by the splendour of a crown, and 
k 3 dreading 
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dreading the probability of falling into the hands 
of the Abassides, received the deputies with joy. 
He foresaw the danger of the enterprize, the 
battles he should have to fight, and the horrors 
which are inseparable from a great political re¬ 
volution. But in the possession of the throne, 
his ambition and his revenge would be gratified. 
Royalty in Spain, or obscurity in Africa l who 
could hesitate in the choice ? And a noble mind 
not merely despises, but is even excited by the. 
difficulties which lie in the road to power. He 
was saluted with acclamations upon landing on 
the coast of Andalusia, and the cities of Ma¬ 
laga, Sidonia, and Seville, opened their gates to 
the hero. In a reign of thirty years he achieved 
his arduous task, and founded the dynasty of 
the Spanish Ommiades (or Caliphs of the West, 
in distinction from the Caliphs of Bagdad and 
the East), which existed for the period of three 
centuries. The luxury, the tyranny, and the 
negligence of the last princes of this house, lost 
them those conquests which had been won by 
the valour of their ancestors, and were the causes 
of passing this fine kingdom into other hands. 
The governors of the provinces, the ministers 
of state, and the nobility, became independent 
sovereigns, and there arose as many principali¬ 
ties as there were towns. Cordova, Toledo, Se¬ 
ville, Jaen, Lisbon, Tortosa, Valentia, Murcia, 

Almeria, 
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Alraeria, Denia, and the Balearic Islands, had Chap.ih, 
each its separate monarch.* 

Such Gothic nobles as disdained submission 
to the Moorish yoke, fled for refuge to the 
inaccessible mountains of Asturias, and comfort¬ 
ed themselves with the practice of the Christian 
religion, and with the maintenance of their 
ancient laws. By short excursions of plunder Rise of the 
and revenge into the Moorish territories, they kingdoms, 
stimulated their martial prowess. Their strength 
gradually increased, their views enlarged, a re¬ 
gular government was established, and vexatious 
inroads were changed into formidable irruptions. 

In the middle of the eighth century, when the 
country was agitated by tbe change of the Sa- 
racenian dynasties, we may mark the dawnings 
of Spanish independence in the newly founded 
kingdom of Leon or Oviedo. Charlemagne was 
lord of all the country between the Ebro and 
the Pyrenees. The Christians were animated 
by the best principles of action, by zeal for their 
religion and their country ; and their minds ac¬ 
quired the passive virtues of fortitude and resig¬ 
nation, in the laborious school of poverty and 
affliction. But the prosperity of the Moors 

k 4 was 

* Cardonne, tom. 1, page 180, &c. and that splendid and 
useful work of the librarian Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Bispana, tom. 2, under the proper titles. 
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chaP. m. was fatal to the cause of Muliammedanism. The 
force of their military institutions became re¬ 
laxed, and the vigour of their warlike spirit 
abated. They, however, continued still to be 
a gallant people, and possessed great resources. 
According to the magnificent style of the Spa¬ 
nish historians, eight centuries of almost unin¬ 
terrupted war elapsed, and three thousand seven 
hundred battles were fought, before the last of 
the Moorish kingdoms in Spain submitted to the 
arms of the descendants of the country’s ancient 
possessors. As the Christians made their con¬ 
quests upon the Muhammedans at various pe¬ 
riods, and under different leaders, each formed 
the territory he had gained from the common 
enemy into an independent state. Spain was 
divided into as many separate kingdoms as it 
contained provinces, and in every city of note a 
petty monarch established his throne, and as¬ 
sumed all the ensigns of royalty. In a series of 
years, however, by the usual effects of inter¬ 
marriages, or legal succession, or conquest, 
these inferior principalities were annexed to the 
more powerful monarchies of Castile and of Ar- 
ragon ; and at length, by the fortunate marriage, 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, the former the here¬ 
ditary monarch of Arragon, and the latter raised 
to the throne of Castile by the affection of her 

subjects. 
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subjects, the Christian states were united, and chap, in. 
descended in the same line.* a. d. 1492. 

Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and Portugal, had Expulsion 
been wrested from the Mohammedans, and Moor? from 
Granada and its territory were the only rem- SpdQ ' 
nants of their once splendid settlement in Eu¬ 
rope. In the possession of this rich and ex¬ 
tensive country, the Moors or Moriscoes, sup* 
ported by their brethren in the faith in Africa, 
long resisted the power of Ferdinand. But 
civil discord prepared the way of the conqueror, 
and the Christian prince received the submis¬ 
sion of the Moors of Granada. The treaty of 
peace recognized the equality of the various 
subjects of the Spanish kingdom, and tolera¬ 
tion of the Muhammedan religion was solemnly 
promised. The happiness of mankind has been 
wounded as deeply by bigoted Christians, as 
by fanatical Muselmans. The just indignation 
of the Moors, at the infraction of the treaty by 
that high priest of bigotry, Ximenes, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, was declared to be a rebel¬ 
lion ; thousands of zealous and conscientious fol¬ 
lowers of the Arabian Prophet were put to the 
sword, and their weaker brethren were intimi¬ 
dated 

* Robertson's Introduction, and Chenier’s Recherches 
sor les Maures, liv. 3, ch. 2. Ferrara’s Hist. d’Espagne, 
tom. 2, p. 507. Koch, Tab!, des Revolutions de l’Europe, 
tom 1, p. 51* 
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chap. in. dated into an acknowledgment of the truth of 
Christianity. Through the long period of the 
sixteenth century, the Catholic princes of Spain 
forgot the mild character of their religion in 
their attempts at the conversion of the Moors. 
Charles the Fifth, in violation of his corona¬ 
tion oath to protect his Muhammedan subjects, 
issued a proclamation, that all the Moslems 
should submit to the Christian rite of baptism. 
Thousands sacrificed their principles to this 
mandate of oppression. The vengeance of th', 
inquisition was gratified. On the appearanc^ 0 f 
any signs of attachment to Islamism, this> f e , 
rocious tribunal treated the Moors as apostafc^ 
from the ChrisJan faith. The animosity of th&- 
general body of the clergy was kindled against 
them. The Pope of Rome censured the re¬ 
missness of the Missionaries; but the acquire¬ 
ment of the Arabic language was too difficult a 
task for indolent monks, and the religious spirit 
of the Muselmans was not readily subdued. 
The revenues of the Catholic hierarchy were 
diminished by the erection of churches for the 
conversion of the Moors. The Christian clergy 
proposed the bold, but ruinous measure, of the 
total expulsion of the infidels from Spain.. The 
barons shewed with great power of argument 
and eloquence, that this detested people were 
the most valuable part of the Spanish popula-i 

tion. 
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tion. Frugality, temperance, and industry, chap. hi. 
were their characteristics. The manufactures 
of Spain, equally necessary for internal con¬ 
sumption and for foreign trade, were understood 
by them alone. Without their skill and labour, 
it was an unquestionable fact, that a great part 
of the kingdom would lie waste, and innumera¬ 
ble families of the highest rank, who entirely 
depended on the rents of their lands, would be 
reduced to indigence. But a proud and ava¬ 
ricious priesthood were deaf to the voice of 
wisdom and policy. The sacred scriptures 
themselves were invoked to justify their cause ; 
and it was represented to the monarch, that the 
extirpation of the Moslems was a duty as much 
incumbent on a Catholic king, as the rooting 
out of the heathens from the promised land had 
been obligatory on the kings and captains of the 
Jews. 

The cause of the clergy gained strength in 
the reigns of Charles the Fifth, and Philip the 
Second; and in the reign of the timid Philip 
the Third it triumphed over the opposition of 
the barons. A royal decree was passed, com¬ 
manding the Moors of Valentia, and of every 
quarter of Spain, to repair to the southern coast, 
and depart for Africa in the king’s fleet. A 
small portion of their property was allowed to 
be carried away by them, .and the remainder was 

declared 
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chap. m. declared to be the fortune of the lords of the 
soil. But the generous barons refused so base 
an acquisition; and they mitigated, by various 
means, the severity of the edict. Many of them 
accompanied their vassals to the sea-shore, and 
remained at the ports during the whole time of 
embarkation. On the inhospitable plains of 
Africa the Moors were plundered by the Be- 
dovveen Arabs. Fatigue and hunger diminished 
the number of the wretched exiles in then? 
march to the principal Moslem towns in Africa, 
and more than one hundred thousand men suf¬ 
fered death in its most hideous forms, within 
a few months after their expulsion from Va- 
lentia. The page of the Spanish history of this 
period is written in characters of blood. Many 
of the bravest of the Moors had fled to the 
mountains of Spain, and vainly hoped by force 
of arms to maintain their independence. But 
the power of the crown was irresistible j their 
property was seized by the rapacious favourites 
of a weak and profligate prince, and a price 
was set upon their heads. Some of them were 
taken and transported to Africa ; others, with¬ 
out distinction of age or sex, were butchered j 
and those who exhausted the patience of the 
Spaniards were hunted like beasts of prey, and 
perished of cold and hunger in the rocks and 
woods. The Muhammedan empire in Spain 
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was, by these atrocious measures, totally anni- chap. iii. 
hilated. The Catholic bigots rejoiced, but the 
loss of a numerous, industrious, and skilful peo¬ 
ple, was a blow to the greatness of the nation a. d. 1609 . 
from which the Spanish monarchy has never re¬ 
covered.* 

From a view of fields of blood, and of such is state of 

Spain un- 

the history of nations, the political and specu- der the 
lative inquirer gladly turns his eyes to behold 
the wealthy and prosperous state of Spain under 
the Ommiatlan dynasty. While the greatest 
portion of the western world was buried in 
darkest ignorance, the Moors of Spain lived 
in the enjoyment of all those arts which beau¬ 
tify and polish society. Amidst a constant 
succession of wars, they cast a lustre upon Spa¬ 
nish history, which the nerveless natives of these 
days may look back upon with shame and envy. 

In Cordova, and in every other city, schools 
were founded, and the numerous public libra¬ 
ries invited the curiosity of the studious. Let¬ 
ters were patronized by the Caliphs of the west, 
with the same liberality which distinguished and 

ennobled 

* "Watson’s Philip the Second, book 9th, and Watson’s 
Philip the Third, book 4th. I observe that Dr. Watson’s 
account of the expulsion of the Moors from Spain is prin¬ 
cipally taken from an excellent essay upon the subject, in 
the first volume of Geddes’ Miscellaneous Tracts. My 
usual Moorish guide, Chenier, is, on this interesting point 
of history, superficial and unsatisfactory. 
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chap. hi. ennobled the characters of the Caliphs of the 
east. Cordova became the centre of politeness, 
taste, and genius ; and tilts and tournaments, 
with other costly shews, were long the darling 
pastimes of a wealthy, happy, people.* During 
the course of two centuries, this court continued 
to be the resort of the professors of all polite 
arts, and such as valued themselves upon their 
military and knightly accomplishments. The 
early princes of the Omtniadan dynasty erected 
a mosque in Cordova, their capital, which vied 
with those at Damascus and Jerusalem, in size, 
beauty, and grandeur. Six hundred feet mea¬ 
sured its length, and fifty its breadth. Its roofs 
were sustained by more than a thousand columns 
of marble, and eighty doors of bronze received, 
and poured forth, the votaries of the false reli¬ 
gion. The riches of the state were applied to 
the purchase of oriental perfumes; and four 
thousand seven hundred lamps were burning 
every night. Cordova contained two hundred 
thousand houses, six hundred mosques, and 
nine hundred public baths. Eighty great cities, 
and three hundred towns of the second and 
third order, were distinguished in Spain ; and 
twelve thousand villages and hamlets were 
seated on the banks of the Guadalquivir. In 
the decline of the Moorish power, when the 

capital 

* Swmbum’s Travels through Spain, p. 280. 
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capital of the Ommiadan dynasty had been chap. hi. 
taken by the Christians, Granada became a 
splendid city. For population, and wealth, 
and agriculture, Granada and its territory were 
eminent. Geometry, astronomy, and physic, 
were as regularly studied and practised, as 
they had been at the former seat of Moorish 
grandeur ; and of the public taste and magnifi¬ 
cence, the ruins of the palace of Alhambra, built 
in the midst of aromatic trees, with noble views 
over beautiful hills and fertile plains, are a splen¬ 
did monument.* Independently of the taxes 
which were paid in kind, the revenues of the 
successors of Abdalrahman amounted to the 
astonishing, and almost incredible, sum of twelve 
millions and forty-five thousand dinars, or pieces 
of gold, about six millions of sterling money. 

The commerce of the country was great. Raw 
silks, oils, sugar, iron, and the manufactures of 
silk and lace, were the chief articles. Spain was 
the arsenal of the Muhammedans of Africa, 

Thence they drew their lances, their bucklers, 
their coats of mail, and sabres. The richest 

commercial 

* Swinbum’s Travels through Spain. See, also, Car- 
donne’s Histoire de l’Afrique et de l’Espagne, tom. 1, p 330, 

335, for a description of the city and palace of the Zehra, 
three miles from Cordova. It was built by the favourite 
Sultana of a Moorish prince. Spain, as well as France, is 
indebted .for many of its most splendid edifice* to the taste 
and prodigality of royal mistresses. 
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commercial speculations of the Moors of Spain 
were made with the people of Constantinople. 
The Emperors of the east, and the Caliphs of 
the west, were united in hatred against the Ca¬ 
liphs of Bagdad. The Levant was open to the 
Spanish merchants, and the luxurious inhabi¬ 
tants of Constantinople consumed the produce 
of their manufactories.* 

II. AFRICA AND EGYPT. 

Haifa century after the bond of unity of the 
Saracenian empire had been broken by the suc- 
cesful revolt of Spain, Ali Udrahim, who, in the 
Dame of the Bagdad Caliph, governed the nor¬ 
thern states of Africa, including the ancientking- 
doms of Mauritania and Massylia, and the repub¬ 
lic of Carthage, changed his government into an 
independent kingdom. The princes of this family 
reigned with undiminished power for more than 
ninety years ; and Aglabite, the father of Ildra- 
him, gave his name to the dynasty. Muham- 
med Obeidollah then seized the throne. He 
was the founder of the Fatimite dynasty in 
Africa, who assumed the title of Mihidi, or di¬ 
rectors of the faithful. The countries of Fez 
and Tangiers had been already wrested from 

the 

* Cardonne, tom. 1, p. 337 et seq. Agriculture was 
better understood by the Arabs of Spain, than by any 
other ppflplir*" 1 Andres. Hist. Gen. des Sciences, tom. I, 
o .TSC^Paris 1805. 
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the Caliphs of Bagdad, by some of the real or chap. iit. 
pretended posterity of Ali; but Muhainmed 
Qbeidollah terminated this dynasty, and became 
the sovereign of the northern territories of 
Africa from the Straits of Gibraltar to Egypt. 

The capitals of himself and his descendants were, 
successively, Cairon and Mohadia. Moez, the 
last of this race of princes, subjugated Egypt, 
and became the first Caliph, in that country, of 
the descendants of Ali and Fatima.* The pub¬ 
lic prayers for the Abassidan family were sup¬ 
pressed ; and when all opposition to his throne a. d. 972 . 
had been quelled, he founded the modern city 
of Grand Cairo.f He bestowed his kingdom of 
Africa upon one of his generals, to be holden 
as a fief of the Caliph of Egypt. For five cen¬ 
turies, a succession of fleeting dynasties ravaged 
and distracted Africa. Various kingdoms were 
formed ; and those of Morocco, Algiers, and Morocco. 
Tunis, were the most considerable. J The king¬ 
dom of Morocco, including Fez, was possessed 

l by 

* This descent from Muhammed is doubtful. One of the 
Thabatheban princes of Arabia, unquestionably sprung 
from Ali and Fatima, demanded of Moez, from what 
branch of the family he drew his title. “ This,” exclaimed 
Moez, shewing his scimitar, “ is my pedigree; and these,” 
throwing some gold among his soldiers, “ and these are my 
children.’’ 

- "t D Anville’s Memoire sur l’Egypte, p. 132. 

I D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient. Articles Moez, Obeidolla, and 
Fatimiah. 
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CHAP. m. 

A.D.1516. 

Tunis anif 
Algiers. 


by the Meriniam dynasty; but in the fifteenth 
century the Scheriffsor descendants of Muhana- 
med ascended the throne, and it was transmitted 
without interruption, to the present possessors.** 
In an age fertile both in great and singular 
characters, the two sons of a potter in the isle 
of Lesbos became formidable as pirates from 
the Dardanelles to Gibralter, Barbarossa and 
Hayradin carried their prizes from the coasts of 
Spain and Italy into- the ports- of Barbary, and 
enriching the inhabitants by the sale of their 
booty,, and the thoughtless prodigality -of their 
crews, were welcome guests at every place they 
'touched. A. permanent establishment in a coun¬ 
try opposite to the shores of the greatest com¬ 
mercial states was- the natural object of their 
ambition. In a desultory war between the 
Spanish and Algerine monarchy Barbarossai ap¬ 
peared as the alljr of the African king, but he 
murdered the monarch whom be eame to protect, 
and seated himself on the thrones of Algiers 
and Tremesan, The victorious arms of the 
generals of the Emperor Charles the Vth -were 
directed against the usurper, who infested the 
coasts of Spain and Italy with fleets, which 
resembled the armaments of a- great potentate, 
rather than the light squadron of a corsair, and 
after a brave resistance Barbarossa was slainv 

The- 


* Cardonne, tom. 2, p. 346. 
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The wars with the Christian princes of Europe chap. iii. 
diverted the military operations of Charles from 
Africa, and profiting by the absence of the 
Imperial forces, Hayradin assumed the sceptre 
of Algiers, regulated with admirable prudence 
the interior police of his kingdom, carried on 
his naval operations with great vigour, and 
from apprehension that his continual depreda¬ 
tions would, one day, draw upon him the arms 
of the Christians, he put himself under the 
protection of the Grand Seignior, and received 
from him a body of Turkish soldiers sufficient 
for his security against his foreign, as well as 
his domestic enemies. At last, the fame of his 
exploits having considerably increased, Solyman 
offered him the command of the Turkish navy, 
as the only admiral qualified, by his personal va¬ 
lour, and skill in maritime affairs, to be opposed 
to the Genoese patriot Andrew Doria. Broud 
of this distinction, Hayradin (Barbarossa was 
also his name) repaired to Constantinople, and 
with a wonderful versatility of mind, mingling 
the arts of a courtier with the boldness of a 
Corsair, gained the entire confidence both of 
the Sultan and his Vizier.' Assisted by Soly¬ 
man, he formed and executed a plan for the 
subjugation of Tunis, a kingdom which already 
tottered from intestine divisions. But the in¬ 
dignation of Europe was roused at the Musel- 
L 2 


man 
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CHAP. III. 


A. D. 1535. 
Successful 
expedition 
of Charles 
5th to Tu¬ 
nis. 


A.D. 1541 
Unfortu¬ 
nate at¬ 
tempt of 
Charles on 
Algiers. 


man and robber. Against him were united the 
King of Tunis, whom Barbarossa had exiled, 
the knights of Malta, and the great European 
states of Germany, Italy, and Spain. Francis 
the first was the only continental prince, who as¬ 
sisted not the common cause of Christendom. 
The Emperor Charles the Vth commanded in 
person, the Goletta was taken by storm, and in 
the deserts of Africa the Christian army con¬ 
quered the Moorish troops. The injured and 
insulted African monarch* was restored to his 
throne, Tunis was declared to be a fief of Spain, 
and many wise regulations were made by the 
Emperor, for curbing the power of the African 
corsairs. Barbarossa eluded the vigilance of 
his enemy, and frequently re-appeared in his 
piratical enterprises, or as the ally of Francis 
the first; and the Italian coast was spoliated 
from Nice to Naples.* 

Algiers, the third of the great states of nor¬ 
thern Africa, was saved from the power of the 
Christians. Haschem Aga, a renegado eunuch, 
had been appointed by Barbarossa to be the 
director of the predatory wars of the Alge¬ 
rines. These barbarians rivalled in boldness 
and cruelty the freebooters of Tunis. Moved 
by the intreaties of his subjects on the coasts of 
•Spain and Italy, and inflamed by the desire of 

military 

* Robertson’s Hist, of Charles the Vth, books 5 and 6. 
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military renown, the Emperor Charles sum- chap.ih. 
moned to his standard all the champions of 
Christianity. The ardour of enterprize was not 
checked by the mild remonstrances of the Pope, 
or the energetic counsel of Andrew Doria, not 
to expose his whole armament to almost inevi¬ 
table destruction, by venturing to approach, 
during the prevalence of the autumnal winds, 
the dangerous coast of Africa. Though the 
advice of the experienced and cautious Genoese 
was rejected, yet to his skill the guidance of the 
fleet was committed. Part of the Imperial navy 
sailed from the Gulf of Genoa, and joined the 
squadrons of the various other powers at Sar¬ 
dinia, the general rendezvous. Twenty thou¬ 
sand foot, two thousand horse, headed by the 
flower of the Spanish and Italian nobility, and a 
numerous band of Maltese knights, breathed 
vengeance against the implacable enemies of the 
Christian name. The event justified the predic¬ 
tion of Doria. Storms of no common violence 
scattered and weakened the fleet, but the reso¬ 
lution of the Emperor was unconquerable by 
fortune. He pursued his way to the African 
coast, and landed near Algiers. Numerical 
forces, and military skill, do not always deter¬ 
mine the fate of war. The army of the Gover¬ 
nor of Algiers would soon have been swept from 
the face of the earth, had not the elements 

l 3 themselves 
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chap. hi. themselves destroyed the hopes of the Christian 
world. On the second day after the landing 
of the Imperial forces, the clouds began to ga¬ 
ther, and the heavens to appear with a fierce 
and threatening aspect. Towards evening the 
rain descended in torrents, accompanied with 
violent wind, and the tempest increasing during 
the night, the soldiers, who had brought nothing 
on shore but their arms, remained exposed to 
all its fury. On the dawn of the morning, the 
enemy sallied from the shelter of Algiers, and 
made dreadful havoc among the exhausted 
Christians, The sea presented a more awful, 
as well as a more affecting spectacle. The ships, 
on which the army knew that their safety and 
subsistence depended, were seen driven from 
their anchors, some dashing against each other, 
some beat to pieces on the rocks, many forced 
ashore, and not a few sinking in the waves. 
The shipwrecked mariners and soldiers Were 
murdered or plundered by the Arabs. All 
was desolation. The defeated and baffled Em¬ 
peror embarked the wretched remains of his 
once splendid and formidable equipment on 
board the remnants of his fleet, and after passing 
through various difficulties and dangers, they 
landed on different parts of Italy and Spain.* 

It would be an unprofitable employment to 

pursue 

* Robertson’s Charles the Vth, book 6th. 
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pursue further the history of the north of Afri- chap. iii. 
ca. Scenes of horror and bloodshed fill its 
pages. The Barbary states of Algiers, Tunis, 

And Tripoli, have been always claimed by the 
Grand Seignior as fiefs of Constantinople, and 
the proud list of his titles is swelled by their 
names. But the thrones of these piratical states 
have been occupied by Turks, Africans, and 
Moors, by whoever could ascend them through 
seas of blood, without regard to justice, here¬ 
ditary right, or the nomination of the Othman 
Porte. 

In the regular course of Saracenian history, 

Egypt nest claims our notice. To that country 
the African Caliphate passed, when Moez esta- a. d. 972 . 
blished in Grand Cairo the dynasty of the of Egypt. 
Fatimite princes. Large tracts of Syria, and 
the whole of Palestine, owned their authority. 

But the sovereignty over these territories was 
occasionally lost and won, by these, their legiti¬ 
mate masters, by the Crusaders from Europe, 
and the Seljuk Turks. Already potent in Syria, 
the Crusaders penetrated into Egypt, in the 
reign of Adheej, the last descendant of Moez. 

Pressed pn every side by his enemies, the 
Caliph and his ministers purchased peace by a 
tribute of a million of dinars, about five hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds sterling money. When a.d. nee 
the Franks entered Cairo for the exaction of 

l 4 this 
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chap. hi. this sum, the inhabitants cast their eyes upon 
Prince Noureddin, the general and minister of 
the Caliphs of Bagdad, for protection from 
their Christian spoliators.* The prince sent his 
armies to the defence of his Moslem brethren, 
and the danger was averted. The people of 
Egypt were nerveless and effeminate, the Caliph 
was sunk in idleness and luxury, and the domes¬ 
tic officers exercised all the functions of royalty. 

In the civil factions which consumed the 
strength of the Egyptian lords, the Caliph of 
Bagdad was often called upon by the weaker 
party, and the instability of the government 
became known. The active Turks round the 
throne of Bagdad proposed the re-annexation of 
Egypt to its parent stock. Among the gene¬ 
rals of Noureddin were Shiracouch and his ne¬ 
phew 

* Noradinus was a prince of such exemplary virtue, 
that even his enemies praise him. Noradinus maximus 
i‘ nominis et fidei Christian* persecutor; princeps tamen 
“ justus, yafer, providus, et secundum gentis suae tradi- 
“ tiones religiosus.” 'VVilliam of Tyre, lib. 20- 33 in Gestis 
Dei per Francos. I cannot refrain from subjoining an 
anecdote, illustrative of his virtue and simplicity. His 
favourite Sultana thought that the royal treasures were at 
his command, and requested some object of magnificent 
expense. “ Alas,” replied the lord of Syria, “ I fear God, 
“ and am no more than the treasurer of the Moslems. 
“ Their property I cannot alienate; but I still possess three 

V shops in the city of Hems; these you may take, and 

V these alone can I bestow.” 
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phew Saladin, men of the pastoral tribes of the chap. jii ; 
Curds, a ferocious and hardy race of people 
who dwelt in the hilly regions behind the Ti¬ 
gris. These valiant leaders of the Syrian force 
appeared in arms in Egypt. After many a well 
contested field, the Fatimites of Egypt, and the 
Franks, enemies to both sects of Muselmans, 
were conquered by the professors of the ortho¬ 
dox Moslem faith. The Caliph Adhed, a ve¬ 
nerable phantom of power, died in ignorance of 
the fate of his country, and Noureddin and Sa¬ 
ladin proclaimed in the mosque of Cairo, the 
civil and ecclesiastical supremacy of Mosthadi, 
the thirty-third Caliph of Bagdad. 

In the lifetime of Noureddin, the Curds were Saladin. 
exemplary in their obedience to the throne. But 
on the death of this minister, Saladin was re¬ 
lieved from submission to an ascendant genius. 

By a series of wise measures, he became abso¬ 
lute master of Egypt. From the Atabeks of 
Syria he wrested Damascus and Aleppo, and 
even in Arabia his name was inserted in the 
public prayers. From the Indian Ocean to the 
mountains of Armenia, from Tripoli to the 
Tigris, his power was felt and acknowledged. 

The battle of Hittin, near Tiberias, and the 
siege of Jerusalem, made him dreaded by the 
Christian princes. Richard Plantagenet reco¬ 
vered, however, Acre and the sea coast. But 

the 
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chap. hi. the enthusiastic spirit of the Crusaders bad been 
calmed by time, the power of Saladin was shaken 
a.d. H92. yet not overcome, and at his death he left a 
fair and ample inheritance to his children.* 
While subjugated armies were melancholy proofs 
of his superior military talents, a confession of 
his virtues is freely made by his enemies, by 
the Christian historians of the Crusades.t When 
Jerusalem yielded to his troops, he allowed the 
Knights of that city to attend the sick in the 
public hospitals, though some of their brethren 
Were fighting against him. A liberal distribution 
of alms mitigated private misfortune amidst 
public calamity, and he remitted a considerable 
portion of the stipulated ransom for the safety 
of the city. More than fourscore years before 
Saladin’s time, the Crusaders, when they took 
Jerusalem, had murdered every Muhammedan 
■whom they found in the place. But Saladin 
generously refrained from retaliation, and left 
them a temple for the performance of their 
worship.;}; His ear was accessible to the com¬ 
plaints of his meanest subjects, and the various 
duties of his religion were performed by him, 
with a scrupulosity worthy of a companion of 

Muhammed. 

* See D'Herbelot’s Bib. Orient, articles Nouhredden and 
Saluliedden, and De Guignes’ Hist. Gen. des Huns, liv. 13. 

+ See particularly the History of the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, by Kenaudot. 

X Harris’s Phil, Inquiries, p. 339—340. 
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Muhamraed. A determined Sonnite himself, chap. in. 
yet too good a politician to attempt a ehange of 
opinions by persecution, be founded colleges 
and schools for the teaching of the orthodox 
Muselman faith, and wisely endeavoured, by 
reason and conciliatory measures, to change the 
religious sentiments of the Fatimites of Egypt, 
ftis revenues were spent in charity or in pub¬ 
lic works, and at his death, his treasury, ex¬ 
hausted by his liberality, could not furnish the 
small sum of money that was wanted for his 
unostentatious funeral. Though the lustre of 
his youth had been tarnished by some amatory 
follies, yet in his mature age, his temperance 
and charity were admired even by Christian 
monks; While the Emperor of Germany was 
proud of his friendship, and the descendants of 
the great Seljuk .conducted his horse, he was 
simple in his deportment, and gentle in man¬ 
ners. His robe was of the coarsest cloth, his 
drink was water, and the power of his name was 
go transcendent, that he needed not those trap¬ 
pings of royalty, which are used for the con¬ 
cealment of the vices and the weaknesses of 
effeminate and luxurious princes. 

From the word Aioub, the surname of Sala- 
din, the princes of Egypt, his successors, have 
received the title of the Aioubite dynasty. But 
the children and brothers of Saladin disputed 

the 
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CRAf. m. the inheritance, and all the territories, except 
Egypt* were torn for ever from the Fatimite 
Caliphs. Syria had scarcely revived from the 
desolation which the Crusaders had made, when 
these fair countries became the theatre of the 
most sanguinary calamities which the history of 
conquerors has recorded. From the Jihon to 
the Tigris the land was filled with blood. The 
Mogul Tartars, under Zingis and his succes¬ 
sors, weary with slaughter, had crowded their 
camp with thousands of Tartarian slaves of both 
sexes, whom they sold to the merchants of Asia. 
The feeble Egyptians could afford no defence 
to the throne, and the successors of Saladin, for 
protection from foreign and domestic foes, pur- 
A. a 1230. chased twelve thousand Turks, and educated 
them for military service. Like the praetorian 
guards at Rome, these Mamlouks,* or military 
standout slaves, soon became masters. At the end of 
of twenty years from their first introduction into 
Egypt, they murdered the last successor of Sa¬ 
ladin, and placed one of their own chiefs, with 
the title of Sultan, on the throne. For more 
than two centuries and a half the Mamlouks 
reigned in Egypt. There were two races of 
them; the Baharites, who enjoyed supremacy 

till 

* The word Mamlouk Is the particle passive of the word 
raalac, to possess, and means a slave. The word Abd dis¬ 
tinguishes the black or domestic slaves. 
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till the middle of the fourteenth century, and chap. m. 
the Circassians, who flourished till their de¬ 
thronement by Selim. These two dynasties 
furnished forty-seven Sultans, and the average 
period of each reign being only five years, and 
hereditary succession being disregarded, it is 
not difficult to conceive how sanguinary must 
have been the annals of Egypt during this 
period. The government was aristocratic, and 
the turbulent nobility elected a Sultan, who en¬ 
joyed the civil and military authority of the 
state, or was deposed and murdered, according 
to the. preponderance of the different factions. 

Happily for Egypt, a change of masters ter¬ 
minated this scene of anarchy and bloodshed. 

Among the conquests which illustrated the reign 
of Selim the Second, Emperor of Constantinople, 
the subjugation of the Mamlouk kingdom was 
not the least memorable. Egypt then became subjnga- 
a province of the Othman empire. Agreeably TurksJiU>. 
to the principles of Turkish policy, the con- 1517 ‘ 
queror should have exterminated the whole body 
of Mamlouks; but more refined views induced 
Kiln, in this instance, to depart from that san¬ 
guinary custom. He was sensible that if he 
established a Pacha, or Viceroy, in Egypt, with 
the same authority as the Pachas in other Turk¬ 
ish provinces, the distance from the capital 
would be a strong temptation to revolt. For 

the 
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chap. iii. the prevention of this inconvenience, he pro 
jected a form of government, which distributed 
the power among the different members of the 
state, and kept them all dependent on him¬ 
self. Selim, therefore, preserved the Mamlouks, 
and divided them into seven military corps. 
For the government of the kingdom, he ap¬ 
pointed a Pacha and a divan, or military coun¬ 
cil, composed of the Pacha and the chiefs of the 
military corps; and the kingdom was parti¬ 
tioned into twenty-four provinces, under the 
direction of as many Beys, who were always to 
be chosen from, and by the Mamlouks. The 
office of the Pacha was to notify to the council 
the orders of the Porte, to expedite the tribute 
to Constantinople, to watch over the safety 
of the country against foreign enemies, and 
counteract the ambitious views of the different 
parties in the country. On the other hand, the 
members of the council possessed a right of 
ratifying all civil aud political ordinances, of 
rejecting the orders of the Pacha, and even of 
deposing him, when they were all agreed that 
a measure of that violent nature would be bene¬ 
ficial to the state. 

Peculiar;- As there have been Mamlouks in Egypt for 

Mamioukl six centuries, we should be led to imagine that 
their race was preserved by the ordinary means; 
but if their first establishment was a singular 

event. 
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event, their continuance is not less extraordi- ch ap, h l 
nary. During this long period, no Mamlouk 
has left subsisting issue. There does not exist 
a single family of them in the second genera¬ 
tion. All the children die in their infancy. 

Nearly the same thing happens to the Othman 
Turks ; and it is observed, that they can secure 
the continuance of their families by no other 
means than marriages with native women; a 
practice which the Mamlouks have always de¬ 
spised, Let the philosopher explain the rea¬ 
sons why men and women are unable to na¬ 
turalize on the banks of the Nile,- a race born at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus; and let it be re¬ 
membered, that the plants of Egypt are in Tar¬ 
tary equally unable to continue their species. 

It seems that the only means of naturalizing 
animals and plants, would be to contract an 
affinity with the climate by alliance with the 
native species. As the Mamlouks have always 
refused this alliance, they are perpetuated and 
multiplied by the same means by which they 
were first established ; that is to say, when they 
die, they are replaced by slaves brought from 
the.original country, from Georgia, Mingrelia, 
and other parts of Tartary. At Constantinople 
there is a regular slave market, and the agents 
of. the Beys of Egy^t purchase the requisite 
number of male and female slaves. Let their 

religion 
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CH AP. HI. 


Pall of the 
Abassidan 
Caliphs of 
Bagdad. 


A.D. 940. 


religion be what it will, they are immediately 
educated in Muhammedanism. They are trained 
to the art of war, and taught the Arabic and 
Turkish languages.* 

III.—BAGDAD. 

The words of Montesquieu, when he arrived 
at the history of the last years of the Eastern Ro¬ 
man Empire, “ Je n’ai pas le courage de parler 
“ des miseres qui suiverent,” will be adopted by 
every writer whose office it is to treat of the his¬ 
tory of the Abassides, after the great triple di¬ 
vision of the Caliphate. For five centuries the 
family of Abbas reigned with various degrees 
of authority over the Moslem world. Foreign 
wars and domestic revolts gradually dissolved 
the empire, and Radhi, the twentieth Caliph of 
the Abassides, was the last who was invested 
with any considerable spiritual or temporal 
power; “ the last,” says Abulfeda, “ who ha- 
“ rangued the people from the pulpit, who 
“ passed the cheeiful hours of leisure with 
“ men of learning and taste } whose expenses, 
“ resources, and treasures, whose table or mag-. 
“ nificence, had any resemblance to those of 
“ the ancient Caliphs.” During the next three 
centuries, the successors of Muhammed swayed 
a feeble sceptre. Sometimes their state was so 

degraded, 

* See Volney’s Voyage en Syrie, en Egypte, tom. 1, c. 7, 
and Sarary’s Letters sur l'Egypte, tom. 2, lett. 15, 
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degraded, that they were confined in their pa- chap. m. 
laces like prisoners, and occasionally were al¬ 
most reduced to the want of corporeal subsist¬ 
ence. The tragic scenes of fallen royalty at Termina- 

, , ii -in/. Con of the 

length were closed, for towards the middle of Caliphate, 

w AD 1258 

the seventh century of the Hegira, the metro¬ 
polis of Islamism fell into the hands of Hou- 
lagou Khan, the grandson of Zingis Khan, and 
Emperor of the Moguls and Tartars, who, as we 
shall have occasion to shew in the next chapter, 
reigned at that period with absolute and nn- 
mixed despotism over every nation of the east. 

The Caliph Mostasem, the thirty-seventh of his 
house, was murdered under circumstances of 
peculiar barbarity, and the Caliphate of Bagdad 
expired.* 

Though the dignity and sovereignty of the 
Caliphs were lost by this fatal event, and the 
soul which animated the form had fled, yet the 
name existed for three centuries longer in the 
eighteen descendants of Mostanser Billah, a son, 
or pretended son, of Daher, the last but one of 
this race of princes. Mostanser Billah, and 
his successors, to the number of eighteen, were 
called the second dynasty of the Abassides, and 
were spiritual chiefs of the Muhammedan reli¬ 
gion, but without the slightest vestige of tem¬ 
poral authority. When Selim, Emperor of the a. d. isv 

m Turks, 

f Marigny, Histoire des Arabes, tom. 4, p. 391—440. 
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CHAP. III. 


Causes of 
the fall of 
the Cali¬ 
phate. 


Dismem¬ 
berment of 
the Empire. 


Turks, conquered Egypt, and destroyed the 
power of the Mamlouks, he carried the Caliph 
whom he found there a prisoner to Constantin 
nople, and accepted from him a renunciation of 
his ecclesiastical supremacy. On the death of 
the Caliph, the family of the Abassides, once so 
illustrious, and which had borne the title of Ca^ 
liph for almost eight hundred years, sunk with 
him from obscurity into oblivion.* 

At the close of the first century of the 
Hegira, the Saracenian empire embraced the 
fairest and largest portion of the civilized globe, 
and for the next hundred years the power and 
influence of the Caliphs appeared to be un¬ 
diminished. When the successors of the Prophet 
had been despoiled of Africa, of Egypt, and of 
Spain, their inheritance increased not in con¬ 
centration of strength by the loss of these 
distant provinces. In Arabia, the Caliphs had' 
but little weight in temporal affairs. Perhaps 
in the very early days of the Caliphate, and cer¬ 
tainly when the seat of government was re¬ 
moved from Medina to Damascus, the various 
princes of Arabia gradually procured their in¬ 
dependence, and regarded the Caliphs merely 
as the chiefs of the Moslem religion.f These 

dismem- 

* Marigny, tom. 4, p. 440. Harris’s Philol. Inquiries, 
p, 387-8, and Abul-Pharajius Hist. Compen. Dynast, 
prolegom. p. 32. + Niebuhr. 
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dismemberments shewed the weakness of the chap.iii 
centre of the government, and the unwieldly 
fabric was soon dissolved. For the preserva¬ 
tion of the empire, the lieutenants of the pro¬ 
vinces were invested with imperial command ; 
but the degenerated state and remote situation Rebellion 

° of the Go¬ 

of the royal family enabled them to make their vemors. 

governments hereditary, and to assume every 
thing except the name of kings. The reve¬ 
nues were detained under the pretence of keep¬ 
ing a force to defend the provinces against 
foreign enemies, when they were actually de¬ 
signed to strengthen the rebellious viceroys 
against their lawful sovereigns. The Taherites, 
SafFarides, and the Samanides,* successfully over¬ 
threw the power of each other, and of the Ca¬ 
liphs in Transoxiana and Korasan. The po¬ 
litician may censure Muhammed for not having 
formed a system of government as well as of 
conquest; but the reproach may be extended 
to the Macedonian hero and the Roman con¬ 
querors. The rise of the empire of the Romans 
was far less strikingly grand than the rise of 
the power of the Saracens. Fraud, and every 
species of treachery, co-operated with the sword 
sof the republicans; but by one great effort 

m 2 of 

* For the particular histories of these three dynasties, 
the Curious reader will be satisfied with the articles in 
D’Herbelot. 
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chap. in. of arms, the world was compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge the might of the Commanders of the 
Faithful. When the Roman power reached its 
meridian, how few moments did. it endure! 
Its fine machine of state was admirably adapted 
for the acquisition of empire, but not for its 
preservation. The philosopher smiles, how¬ 
ever, at the folly of ambition ; and points at the 
short duration of its splendid acquisitions as a 
mockery of its value. 

]ux “7 f In the primitive days of the Caliphate, the 

tfie CciUpns. m m m 

tribute which the Christians paid for the free 
profession of their religion, the spoils of war 
and other sources of revenue, were appropriat¬ 
ed by the Commanders of the Faithful to the 
erection of mosques, to the support of the 
aged or wounded warrior, and to purposes of 
charity. Ignorant of the arts of luxury and 
refinement, the desires of the Caliphs were few 
and confined ; and like the early successors of 
Saint Peter in the West, their piety and bene¬ 
volence obtained the admiration and reverence 
of the work!. Water was their only drink, and 
barley-bread, or dates, their food. The mode¬ 
rate Abu-Beker received a stipend of only three 
drachmas of gold from the treasury at Medina, 
and on the weekly return of the sabbath, he 
distributed the residue of his own, and of the 
people’s money-, among the most deserving Mos¬ 
lems j 
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lem s; first to the soldiers, and then to the peo- chap. iii. 
pie. His coarse woollen garment (the Asiatic 
symbol of spiritual power) descended to Omar; 
and a courtier, seeing its tattered condition, 
observed to the new Commander of the Faithful, 
that the plainness of his exterior did not cor¬ 
respond with the dignity of his character. 

“ Nay my friend,” replied the lord of the east, 
with unaffected simplicity, or with a generous 
contempt of the pride of kings, “ the religion 
“ with which God has honoured me is the finest 
“ garb, the most magnificent ornament, and 
“ the most brilliant decoration.”* This virtue 
soon was lost; and in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of the wealth and power of the Saracens, 
the splendour and magnificence of the courts 
of Persia and Greece, while they adorned, cor¬ 
rupted the cities of Damascus and Bagdad. 

The arts of peace slackened and enervated the 

m 3 hands 

* Ockley’s History of the Saracens, at the end of the 
lives of Abu-Beker and Omar; and D’Ohsson, Tableau 
General, tom. 4, p. 109, 8vo. edition. These tattered 
garments had as much virtue in them as the coat of a 
certain good bishop in the time of Theodosius the Second. 

“ The Emperor used to wrap himself in it,’’ says Jortin, 

“ in hopes of getting some virtue out of it; as if piety, 

“ like the itch, could be caught by wearing another man's 
“ clothes.” 
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chap. m. hands of the government j and the luxurious 
Caliphs were ill capable of maintaining the sub¬ 
mission of an extensive empire. “ The Caliph 
“ Moctadi’s whole army, both horse and foot,” 
says Abulfeda, “ were under arms, which toge- 

a.D. 917. « ^her made a body of one hundred and sixty 
“ thousand men. His state officers stood near 
“ him in the most splendid apparel, their belts 
“ shining with gold and gems. Near them 
“ were seven thousand black and white eunuchs. 
* { The porters, or door keepers, were in number 
“ seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the 
* c most superb decorations, were swimming on 
“ the Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less 
“ splendid, in which were hung thirty-eight 
“ thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand 
“ five hundred of which were of silk, embroi- 
“ dered with gold. The carpets on the floor 
“ were twenty-two thousand. An hundred 
“ lions were brought out, with a keeper to each 
“ lion. Among the other spectacles of rare and 
“ stupendous luxury was a tree of gold and 
“ silver, which opened itself into eighteen 
“ larger branches, upon which, and the other 
« less branches, sate birds of every sort, made 
“ also of gold and silver. The tree glittered 
“ with leaves of the same metals, and while 
•• ns branches, through machinery, appeared to 

it 


move 
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k move of themselves, the several birds upon chap, in* 
“ them warbled their natural notes.”* 

In considering the dissolution of the fabric of Turkish 

_ Guards. 

Saracenian greatness, the mind dwells upon the 
circumstance of the introduction of the Turkish 
guards as a strong and active cause. The city 
of Bagdad was distracted by revolts ; all ties be¬ 
tween sovereign and subject were dissolved ; and 
the native troops were more frequently partisans 
of a faction than soldiers of the state. For the 
defence, therefore, of his person and govern¬ 
ment, the Caliph Motassem, the eighteenth of 
the Abassides, formed a militia from the Turkish 
and Tartarian youths, that he purchased in the a.i>. 

, J n , r _ „ 840—8701 

various slave-marts of the east. But from pro¬ 
tectors, they soon became lords of the Com¬ 
manders of the Faithful; Bagdad was the me¬ 
lancholy arena of their violence, their massa* 
feres, and their rapine ; and like the Janizaries of 
Constantinople, the Mamlouks of Egypt, arid 
the praetorian guards of Rome, they governed 
with military despotism. Two races of these a. d. 
Turks, the Toulonides and the Ikshidites»f de- 860—19 ^* 
vastated Egypt and Syria ; and the power of 
the Caliphs Was almost annihilated. The Ha- 
madanites, an Arabian tribe, raised a transient 

m 4 empire 

* I have adopted Mr. Harris’s translation of this remark* 

&ble passage. See his Philological Inquiries, p. 363,364. 
f De Guignes, Hist. G£n. des Huns, liv. 9* 
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empire in Mesopotamia; but the Bovvides sepa¬ 
rated Persia for ever from the Caliphate. 

Religous controversies and wars precipitated 
the ruin of the empire. The Fatimites of Egypt 
revived the disputes which agitated the faithful 
on the foundation of the Ommiadan and Abas- 
sidan dynasties; and the blood of many a Moslem 
was shed, in settling the portion of merit which 
was due to the four companions of Muhammed. 
The Carmathians, a sect of fanatics, declared 
eternal enmity to the pomp of the court of Bag¬ 
dad. They altered all the forms of worship, 
permitted the use of wine and pork, and 
preached against the utility of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Into every quarter of Syria and Arabia, 
these daring enthusiasts carried their ravages; 
and at the head of only five hundred horsemen, 
Abu-Taher, the successor of Carmath, appeared 
before the gates of Bagdad. “ Your master,” he 
exclaimed to the general of the Moslems, “ may 
“ have thirty thousand soldiers ; but three such 
“ men as these are still wanting in his host.” On 
receiving the signal, one man plunged a sword 
into bis own breast, another leapt into the Tigris, 
and the third threw himself down a precipice.* 
From the walls of Bagdad, the Carmarthians 
.crossed the deserts to Mecca. The holy city was 
plundered by them, the temple was mutilated, 

and 

* De Guignes, Hist. G&»* des Huns, tom. 3, p. 222, 
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and thousands of pilgrims and citizens were chap. m. 
murdered. For two centuries the Carmathians 
were the scourge of the Caliphate ; the state was 
convulsed to its centre, and never again became 
perfectly settled in peace.* 

* D’Herbelot, Art. Carmath; D'Obsson, Tableau Gen. 
de 1’Empire Ottoman, tom. 1, p. 104, 8vo.; and Davy’s 
Institutes of Timur, p. 185, 4to. 1783. 

These Carmarthians, after an obscurity of a few years, Tiic Assas- 
appeared in the north of Persia, under the title of Hussunees 
(from Hussan Subah, their founder), and have obtained 
eternal infamy, by the introduction of a corruption of 
their name (Assassins) into most of the modern European 
languages.—Menage, Dictionnaire, fol. Paris, 1694, article 
Assassins. The leader of them was, from his residence, 
correctly called the Chief of the Mountain ; and vulgarly, 
the Old Man of the Mountain. The foundation of their 
religion was Muhammedanism, and the visionary doctrines 
of the Sooffees of Persia were maintained. But the prin¬ 
cipal dogmas of the Assassins were the metempsichosis, 
and the descent into the persons of their Imams of the Holy 
Spirit. A blind obedience to the will of their leader was 
therefore naturally their first principle of action, and the 
passport to future happiness. He sent them into foreign 
courts, in order to kill the objects of his hate. Other 
princes hired them for the same purposes. Their murders 
and pillages have filled many a dismal page of Oriental 
history. The historians of the Crnsaders, in the “ Gesta 
dei per Francos,’’ make frequent mention of them. The 
sect existed for more than two centuries, but Houlagou 
Khan commenced, and Tamerlane completed their destruc¬ 
tion. De Guignes, Hist. G6n. tom. 3, p. 221—247tom. 

4, p. 128 ; tom. 5, p. 32, The history of the Assassins has 

been 
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CHAP. III. 


A DISSERTATION 

ON THE 

CAUSES OF THE SUCCESS 

OF THE 

MUHAMMEDAN ARMS AND RELIGION. 


So great was the religious and political revolu* 
tion which Muhammed and the Saracens effect¬ 
ed, and so strong and permanent have been its 
effects, that, on viewing the spectacle, the 
mind is for a moment overawed at its magni¬ 
ficence, and fancies that the causes of such 
awful consequences were more wonderful than 
those which have ordinarily produced the shocks 
of empires and religions. But for what reason 
should we marvel at the successful efforts of 
fanatics ? “I will rouse,” exclaimed Peter the 
Hermit, “ the martial nations of Europe in the 
“ cause of Christ,” and Europe was obedient to 
his call. Mankind, and particularly the Asia¬ 
tics, have ever been credulous to narratives of 

those 

been completely exhaused by the learned Mons. Falconet a 
in two dissertations in the 17th vol. of the M6moires de 
l’Academie dea Inscriptions. 
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those communications from Heaven, which en- chap. in. 

•» '* — 

thusiasm or fraud have imagined or invented. 

A bold and eloquent reformer, whether of poli- 
litics or of religion, will never be without dis¬ 
ciples ; and as an able Orientalist has observed, 

“ the example of Moseilama, the rival of Mu- 
“ hammed, proves how easily the Arabians ad- 
“ mitted, and how zealously they defended^ 

** the groundless claims of every daring im- 
“ postor.”* The care of religion had for years 
been the duty of the ancestors of Muhammed, 
and no wonder, therefore, that attention should 
be given to any member of the family, who 
assumed the charge of correcting the abuses 
which disfigured the established faith of his 
country, f The Arabian prophet sincerely, or 
artfully acknowledged the divinity of the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, and praising the 
general intention and devotional spirit of his 
auditors, he only offered to correct the errors 
of their judgment, and to dispel the cloud of 
superstition which their forefathers had formed. 

His system is a mixture of truth and error ; but 
that circumstance had no tendency to dimi¬ 
nish 

* White’s Sermons at the Bampton Lecture, note to 
page 87, edition 1784. The more modem case of the 
Wahabees is equally in point. 

t M&noires de 1’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. 32, 
j>. 414. 
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chap. in. nish its credit with mankind. If pure, simple, 
abstract truth, suited the grossness of men’s un¬ 
derstandings, genuine Christianity would be the 
religion of the world. If success be a criterion 
of merit, we must acknowledge that the systems 
of heathen superstition were more consonant 
with sound theology, than were the systems of 
heathen philosophy. In every religious code, 
some resemblance may be traced between its 
doctrines and the character of those who formed 
them, or for whom they were formed. The in¬ 
tercourse of conversation and friendship, aind 
the contemplation of truth, constituted some of 
the chief pleasures in the elysium of the an¬ 
cients. The religious, moral, and juridical sys¬ 
tem of Muhammed, was in general accordance 
with Asiatic opinions. His sensual paradise 
was well adapted to the character of Orien¬ 
talists ; but the offer of a sensual paradise 
would not alone have formed a band of fanatical 
proselytes. The moral constitution of our na¬ 
ture requires, that religion should be addressed 
to our fears, as well as to our hopes; and if we 
look at the various systems of superstition, both 
in the old and in the new world, we shall find, 
that although there is every thing in them that 
can shock and disgust human nature, yet 
their votaries have been more numerous than 
the worshippers of truth. In fact, the prospe¬ 
rity 
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rity of Muhammedanism in the life time of its chap, m, 
founder, is no more wonderful than the tempo¬ 
rary existence of various heresies in the church: 
and the continuance of the delusion after Mu. 
hammed’s death is as little strange as that of in¬ 
numerable deviations from Christianity, which 
the civil magistrate has supported, and which 
millions in every age have received as heavenly 
truths. If, however, Muhammed had not ap¬ 
pealed to arms, and if the Asiatic world had not 
been in a state of unprecedented military inac¬ 
tivity, the religion of the Koran would have 
been confined to the deserts of Arabia. But 
the arms of the Commanders of the Faithful 
established the doctrines of the Prophet,, and 
changed the face of the globe. The remark of 
Machiavel, that “ no man can make himself a 
“ prince, and found a state without opportune 
“ ties,” was never more fully realized, than in 
the instance of Muhammed and the Caliphs.. 

In no period of the world had the tottering 
and powerless condition of its empires been 
such as in the seventh century. The military 
virtues of the heroes of antiquity disappeared 
in their descendants, political wisdom no longer 
guided the public councils, and there existed 
neither talents nor courage to retrieve the er¬ 
rors, or restore the fortunes of the state. The 
names of the Persian and Byzantine Emperors 

were 
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chap. hi. were heard through every part of the Asiatie 
world, but the internal vigour of Persia had for 
years been gradually decaying, and her wars with 
Constantinople shook the very basis of her 
power. The Byzantine empire embraced fair 
and spacious territories, but it was divested of 
its strength and splendour by its wars with the 
Persians, and by the inroads of the Goths and 
Huns. Moreover it was distracted by civil 
revolts, the people were harassed and oppressed 
by the tyranny and extortion of the great, 
and the descendants of the Caesars and the 
Antonines, abandoned to sensuality and sloth 
in the palaces of Constantinople, were lost to 
the honourable ambition of preserving the domi¬ 
nion of the world. 

But the men who enlisted under the banners 
of the Prophet of Mecca and his successors, 
were capable of opposing the Macedonian pha¬ 
lanx itself; and viewing the character of the 
different Asiatic nations, we can no more won¬ 
der at the political revolutions which the Ara¬ 
bians effected, than at the various empires which 
the Tartars have raised. Both races of men 
were, in every point of military character, pre¬ 
cisely the same. Savageness, ferocity, contempt 
of danger and death, self-denial, and energy of 
soul, distinguished as strongly the shepherds of 
Arabia as those of Tartary 7 . Numerous causes 

rendered 
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rendered the Arabians a warlike people. They chap. hi. 
thought that, in the division of the earth, the 
rich and fertile climates were assigned to the 
other branches of the human family, and that 
the posterity of the outlaw Ishmael might reco¬ 
ver, by fraud or force, the portion of inheritance 
of which he had been unjustly deprived. Rob¬ 
bery, therefore, became a national principle. 

The country was divided into various govern¬ 
ments, and the domestic wars in Europe, during 
the middle ages, may furnish a faint image of 
the distracted state of Arabia. Vindictiveness 
of spirit is peculiarly strong among the Arabs. 

Blood alone can atone for an injury or an insult} 
but by a singular law of retaliation, the head, not 
of the murderer, but of the most distinguished 
individual of his tribe, is the penalty. Revenge 
is perpetuated for ages, and we need no clearer 
proof of the general hostile state of the land, 
than the fact, that by universal consent, two 
months were annually consecrated to peace.* 

But in addition to, or in supersession of, the 
common feelings of warriors, the prosperity of 
the Saracens was ensured by still more powerful 
motives. A glowing and impetuous spirit of 
religious enthusiasm prompted their exertions. 

The 

* Niebuhr’s Description de 1’Arabie, p. 26—30. Sale’s 
Erelim. Discourse, sec. 7, 
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chap, m. The Muhammedans were as fanatically devoted 
to the establishing of their religion, as the Cru¬ 
saders from Europe, five centuries afterwards, 
were resolved upon its extirpation. Secular 
principles might have influenced the hearts of 
both, and self-illusion would give to ambition 
the name of virtue. But the blessings conse¬ 
quent to martyrdom were equally anticipated by 
the Saracen and the Crusader, and perhaps the 
preceding narrative of the Saracenian wars, 
when compared with a history of the Crusades, 
will authorize the conclusion, that enthusiasm 
animated the Muhamraedan more strongly than 
the Christian mind. 

History opposes no parallel to the conquests 
of the Saracens. Changes in language, man¬ 
ners, and opinions, have beqn made in van¬ 
quished nations; but these were the gradual, 
remote, and often unheeded results of subjuga¬ 
tion. The Saracens carried the sword in one 
hand, and the Koran was in the other. Politi¬ 
cal aggrandizement was the means, not the end 
of their warfare. The success of their religion 
and their arms kept equal pace. “ The circum- 
“ stance, 1 ’ says the sagacious Paley, “ that Mu- 
“ hammed’s conquests should carry his religion 
“ along with them, will-,excite little surprize, 
“ when„we know the conditions which he pro- 

posed to the vanquished; death or conversion 
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“ was the only choice offered to idolators. To chap, nil, 
“ the Jews and Christians was left the somewhat 
“ milder alternative of subjection and tribute, if 
‘‘ they persisted in their own religion, or of art. 

“ equal participation of the rights and liberties, 

“ the honours and privileges, of the faithful, if 
“ they embraced the religion of their con- 
“ querors.”* And if the political imbecility 
of the Eastern and Persian empires facilitated 
the progress of the arms of Muhammed, the re¬ 
ligious disputes among the Christians of the 
east, and the prevailing state of darkness and 
ignorance, were not less favourable to the ad¬ 
vancement of his religion. In the very early 
ages of Christianity, the corruption of the sim¬ 
ple doctrines of the seven churches of Asia 
commenced. Mankind, always more disposed 
to speculation on religion than to the practice 
of virtue, have attempted the investigation of 
subjects, which Providence has purposely hid¬ 
den from their view. With the humble ac¬ 
knowledgment of the connection of divinity and 
humanity in the person of Christ, the Asiatic 
Christians were not contented to rest: and they 
fearlessly enquired into the nature and essence 
of that mysterious union. The discussion of 
matters so far above, though not contrary to 
reason, involved them in endless controversies, 
n N 6 

* Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, vol. 2, sec. 3. 
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chap. hi. No certainty or satisfaction could, from the na¬ 
ture of the subject, or the imperfection of the 
human intellect, ever be obtainedj_the congre¬ 
gated wisdom of the church endeavoured to re¬ 
store tranquillity by the proclamation of ortho¬ 
dox opinions, but the zeal of sectaries mocked 
this assumption of superior knowledge: innu¬ 
merable parties distracted the Christian hierar¬ 
chy, animosity was fomented, the savage spirit 
of persecution dwelt in every breast, and peace 
and good-will to men were banished from the 
earth. At the time of the appearance of Mn- 
hammed, literature was but little cultivated j the 
barbarians of the north had destroyed all the 
monuments of science, the horrors of war pre¬ 
vented the provincials from thinking of the em¬ 
bellishments of life, while philosophy and the 
liberal arts could not find patrons among, the 
indolent and luxurious emperors and nobility. 
Into this state of darkness and delusion super¬ 
stition naturally entered. The fears of men, 
not duly moderated by a correct knowledge of 
the scriptures, prompted the practice of idle, 
unnecessary, and uncommanded ceremonies; 
the Virgin Mary was more highly reverenced 
than Christ himself; saints and martyrs, nay, 
the relics of their bodies and clothes, were wor¬ 
shipped ; with the doctrine of purgatory, which, 
by supposing men capable of propitiating their 

own 
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bwn sins, renders nugatory the atonement made 
by Christ, were a few of the manifold supersti¬ 
tions which terror and credulity produced.* 

The success of Muhammedanism is a tremend¬ 
ous exception to the general truth, that persecu¬ 
tion does not produce conversion. The churches 
in the various captured cities were changed into 
mosques ; colleges and schools were founded by 
the conqueror, and motives of worldly interest 
would occasion the conversion of thousands of 
weak or ambitious Christians. Their children 
were born and educated in the faith of Muham- 
med, and exceeded their apostate fathers in 
sincerity. Islamism became the established re¬ 
ligion of the Asiatic world. Jurisprudence, 
morals, and all the minute decencies of life, 
were regulated by the Koran, or by the received 
expositions of it. Every thing in Asia is a mat¬ 
ter of regulation, and freedom of opinion being 
but little permitted or encouraged in the des¬ 
potic government of the east, Muhammedanism, 
when once received, became stationary. The 
human code is mingled with the divine, and the 
ideas of change and of profanation are insepara¬ 
ble. As the unsettling of the political and social 
fabric might ensue from a change of modes of 
faith, all classes of men were interested in pre¬ 
serving the national worship. 

n 2 

* White’s Sermons at the Bampton Lecture. 
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chap. nr. One circumstance of difficult solution still' 
remains. Korasm and Transoxiana were con¬ 
quered by the Saracens, but some Turkish and 
Tartarian tribes soon recovered the indepen¬ 
dence of their country. Islamism was preached' 
by the Saracens, and the idols of the nation 
were destroyed. Yet in reading the history of 
the Tartarian people, it will not be found, that 
the new religion made a very great impression 
on these boundless regions. Now although it 
may not excite astonishment, that when the 
Arabians were expelled from the country, or 
became lost amidst the general Tartarian po¬ 
pulation, their religion was not extinguished j 
yet it is singular, that almost all these invaders 
from the north, immediately on their descent 
into the south, and without waiting for the 
gradual influence of education, embraced the 
prevailing religion of the people, whose lands 
they had invaded. The Tartars of all ages pos¬ 
sessed their systems of superstition, but which 
were instantly abandoned, when found to be any 
obstruction to their views of conquest. The 
Arabs forced their religion upon their enemies, 
and other nations of conquerors have permitted 
matters of a sacred nature to remain at rest. 
The. conduct of the Tartars was unquestionably 
politic and wise, but we are not accustomed 
to attribute the finest motives of policy to the 
actions of these barbarians. 
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CHAR IV. 

TH*I HISTORY OF THE MUHAMMEDAN TAR¬ 
TARIAN EMPIRES. 

A sufficiently accurate notion of Tartary will 
be obtained, by drawing an imaginary line along 
the northern shores of the Euxine and Caspian 
seas, and thence by the eastern side of the 
Caspian towards the south to Korasan. If this 
line be extended eastwards by the borders of 
India, of the countries between India and 
China, of China itself, and of the kingdom of 
Corea to the Eastern Ocean, the southern li¬ 
mits of Tartary are defined. On the east it is 
bounded by the Eastern Ocean, on the north, 
by the Frozen Ocean, on the west, by an ima¬ 
ginary line from the western extremity of the 
Euxine to the place where the river Ohi enters 
the sea. Tartary may be divided into eastern 
and western Tartary, by a line drawn from the 
meridian of Pekin to the Frozen Ocean. The 
territory to the east of this line may be called 
eastern Tartary, the country to the west may be 
stiled western Tartary. 

N 3 
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chap. iv. The ancient Greek geographers knew but 
little of these vast tracts. Of Siberia they were 
in total ignorance: the Imaus or Caff, a moun¬ 
tain between Samarcand and Cashgar, bounded 
their knowledge of the north-east of Asia, and 
their inquiries had never passed the frozen re¬ 
gions of Caucasus. In the proud days of the 
republic, Tartary was unknown to the Romans: 
they thought not of the seats of the tribes from 
whom the conquerors of their children would 
proceed, and they could not foresee this dis¬ 
grace to their posterity, that the smiling plains 
of the south would be desolated by the Scythian 
savage. To the whole of this immense country, 
the Greeks, and the latter Romans, gave the 
denomination of Scythia. In modern times, 
and in the western world, it has been generally 
called Tartary, from the name of a nation sub¬ 
jugated by the tribes of the Moguls. The Mu- 
hammedans frequently extend to all the northern 
wilds, the name of Turkestan, a territory which, 
by reason of its adjacency to Persia, i§ better 
known to them than the rest pf the Tartarian 
region.* 

The 

* De Guigncs, Histojje-G&j&jd des Huns, des Turcs, 
des Mogols, et des ag .cres Tartawjf'Pecidentaux, tom. 2, 
5 tom. 4t °. Paris, I ”58. Jl’Herbelot, tom. 4, 
p. 46, &c. D’Anyille, '^ouvel AtlaJde la Chine, de 1^ 
Tartarie Chinoige, et d\j Thibet, fol. riaye, 1T37. 
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The Shepherds of the north of Asia afford 
ino countenance to those descriptions of poets, 
which would identify the ideas of peace and 
•innocence with the occupations of a pastoral 
life. However infinite in variety may be the 
shades of the moral character and social habits 
of a people scattered over so large a portion of 
the globe ; yet one great feature of humanity is 
■common to them all, for the records of time 
present the Tartars to our view as insatiably 
ambitious. In the cold region of the north of 
Tartary, nature is sparing of her bounties, and 
the ungrateful soil refuses the labours of agricul¬ 
ture. The advantage of the genial situation of 
the southern territories, especially those to the 
$outh of eastern Tartary, is not experienced, by 
Teason of the great height of the plains, some 
of them half a mile above the level of the sea. 
Destitute, therefore, of corn and fruits, the 
■people are reduced to their flocks and herds 
for subsistence, and to roam abroad for pas¬ 
turage. In tents, and in covered waggons, they 
dwell during their short attachment to any par¬ 
ticular spot. In the -summer they fly to the 
north; in the winter they seek in the south, but 
often in vain, shelter and retreat from a rigo¬ 
rous clime. Bound by no ties to their native 
lands, all the delights which domestic associa¬ 
tions present to the mind are found in the 
n 4 camp. 
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chap. iv. camp. If discontentedness prompts a wish of 
change, or if the spirit of conquest seizes them, 
whether they move as an army or as a company 
of herdsmen, they feel no reluctance at quit¬ 
ting the place where they had dwelt, nor con¬ 
cern for its future lot. A disposition of aggran¬ 
dizement is natural to man in all countries, 
and at every period it has actuated alike the 
citizen and the savage, the Athenian and the 
Tartar. The richness and fertility of territo¬ 
ries which heaven has blessed with plenty, in¬ 
vited the rapacity of the northern shepherds j 
they quitted their inhospitable climes, over¬ 
whelmed their enervated foes, and thus, for 
ages, the tide of emigration and conquest 
flowed and ebbed, through the most sterile and 
the most productive regions of the earth. The 
history of Tartary is closely interwoven with 
the history of the great ancient and modem 
empires. The proud fabric of Roman grandeur 
was shaken by domestic corruption, but its 
ruin was hastened and effected by the barba¬ 
rians of the north. The political revolutions 
which distracted northern Asia compelled such 
tribes of Tartars as had been conquered by 
their braver countrymen, to descend to the 
confines of the Roman states for safety and 
repose. But in a state of peace they could not 
long remain. From the character of neigh¬ 
bours 
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bours they changed to that of invaders, and chap. iv. 
the conquest of the Roman world ensued. 

The Tartarian irruptions into the south since Their inw- 
the days of Muhammed, and as connected with commies 

. conquered 

the propagation of his religion, have been five, by Muham- 

, rued aurt bis 

An history or these irruptions will comprehend disciples, 
a view, I. Of the Muhammedan dynasties in 
Hindustan;—II. Of the reigns of Zingis Khan 
and his successors;—III. Of the empire of 
Tamerlane;—IV. Qf the Seljukian dynasties;— 
and V. Of the rise of the Othman, or present 
Turkish power. The mighty effects of the 
transcendent skill in war and politics of the fa¬ 
vourites of nature, are strikingly exemplified in 
the lives of the Asiatic heroes; but the empires 
which they raised, however splendid or potent, 
were of a transient nature, for the very names of 
Mahmud, Seljuk, and even Zingis, soon were 
lost, and the posterity of Tamerlane preserved 
in India, and in India alone, the memory of their 
ancestor. Nor will it be found, that the history 
of the present Othman Turks, the descendants 
of a Tartar tribe which constituted a part of 
the army of Muhammed of Korasm, is any ex¬ 
ception to the remark on the instability of Asia¬ 
tic imperial greatness; for the empire of the 
Othmans flourished with splendour only for a 
period comparatively brief, and it has for years 
been sinking to dissolution. 
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I. THE MUHAMMEDAN DYNASTIES IN 
HINDUSTAN. 

When the Caliphate of Bagdad was crumbling 
into ruin, a race of princes, called in Eastern 
history the Dynasty of the Samanides, despoiled 
the legitimate Commanders of the Faithful of 
some of their valuable territories, and exercised 
kingly authority over Bokharah, Korasan, a 
great part of the Persian empire, Candahar, 
Zabulistan, Cabul, and the mountains of the 
Afghans or Patans. A Turkish slave, by name 
Alpteghin, ascended the gradations of honour¬ 
able offices, military and civil, and in the reign 
of Abdalmalec, the fifth king of the Samanidan 
dynasty, was appointed governor of the vast pro¬ 
vince of Korasan. On the death of his master, 
he endeavoured to wrest the sceptre from the 
feeble possession of Mansour, the infant son of 
the late prince; but the Emirs of the country 
rallied round the throne, and Alpteghin quitted 
the royal city of Bokharah. To the town of 
Gazna, situated on the westernmost parts of the 
Cowmul, one of the numerous rivers which are 
tributary to the Indus, the aspiring governor 
and the 'admirers of his courage and ambition 
retreated. Mansour strove in vain to terminate 
his power, and for sixteen years Alpteghin in¬ 
creased his dominions and his fame.* Sabac- 

tazin, 

* D’Herbelot, vol. 1, jv 303. 
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iazin, at once his son-in-law, his general, and chap. iv. 
counsellor, became also his successor. Although 
master in Gazna, he was for some time regarded 
by the Samanides only as the governor of a pro¬ 
vince. His exact military discipline, and his 
liberality to officers, gained him the love and 
admiration of his subjects. He established peace 
and good order through every part of his do¬ 
minions, carried his arms and the Muselman 
faith into India, destroyed the monuments of 
Pagan superstition, ravaged the Panjab, and 
built the town of Bost, and that of Kosdar near 
the Indus. Nouh, the son of Mansour, treated 
Sabactazin as an ally, rather than as a subject. 

The King of Turkestan threatened the extinc¬ 
tion of the Samanidan dynasty ; but the courage 
of the Gaznavides supported the throne, and 
the Turks were driven from the invaded pro- a.d. 997. 
vinces.* 

On the death of Sabactazin, his youngest son 
Ishmael, in pursuance of his father’s wishes, 
was recognized as king; but Mahmud, who had 
already distinguished himself in assisting his 
father in the war with the king of Turkestan, 
took up arms against his brother, and asserted 
with effect his right of primogeniture. Mah¬ 
mud may be considered the first prince of the Mahmud. 
Gaznavide Sultans, and made a lofty superstruc¬ 
ture 


* De Guignes, vol. 3, p. 156—159. 
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chap. iv. ture on the foundation of power which Sabacta- 
zin had laid. The kingdom of the Samanides 
a. d. 999 . was annihilated, and the public prayers for the 
family of his ancestors’ masters were blotted 
from the service books of the mosque. Irak 
Persia submitted to his yoke, and even the 
humble independence of the little territory of 
Gaur, which, under the descendants of a branch 
of a Persian dynasty, had long enjoyed tran¬ 
quillity amidst surrounding calamities, was of¬ 
fensive to his insatiable ambition. In fact, from 
the Caspian to the Ganges, from Transoxiana to 
the neighbourhood of Ispahan, no tyrant but 
Mahmud reigned. 

His twelve But it is by this Sultan,* as the foundei of 
fmoiiidia? the Muhammedan power in India, that our 
interest is excited. Before his reign, the in¬ 
cursions into this interesting country by other 
Miiselman princes had been few and partial, 
but the prospect of plunder inspired the sol¬ 
diers of Mahmud with courage against the 
elephants of war, and in twelve expeditions 
into Hindustan, his conquests far surpassed 
those of the Macedonian hero. The town of 

Ki nnoge, 

* Mahmud was the first Muhammedan prince who bore 
this name. The previous title had been malek or king. By 
the application of this title of sultan to Mahmud, a gover¬ 
nor of Segistan flattered the vanity of his lord, and saved 
himself from the penalties of rebellion. 
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Kinnoge, on the Upper Ganges, the cities of ch>ap. iv. 
Labor, Delhi, and Muttra, became his tribu- 
taries, and his troops rioted in the spoils of the 
Wealthy kingdom of Guzerat. In the course 
of his incursions into the west of India, he 
discovered one of the most splendid objects of 
Indian superstition. Two thousand Brahmins, 
and numerous bands of dancinsr srirls and musi- t 116 Pa s°- 

. 00 ■ da at Sam- 

cians, were devoted to the service of the Pagoda »aut. 
of Sumnaut. The lofty roof of this temple was 
supported by fifty-six pillars, overlaid with 
plates of gold, and incrusted at intervals with 
rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones. 

One pendant lamp alone illumined the spacious 
fabric, whose light, reflected back from innu¬ 
merable jewels, spread a strong and refulgent 
lustre throughout the temple. In the midst 
stood Sumnaut himself, an idol composed of one 
entire stone, fifty cubits in height, forty-seven 
of which Were buried in the ground ; and on 
that spot, according to Brahminical tradition, 
he had been adored between four and five 
thousand years. His image was washed every 
morning and evening with fresh water brought 
from the Ganges, at a distance of twelve hun¬ 
dred miles. Around the dome were dispersed 
some thousands of images, in gold and silver," 
of various shapes and dimensions, so that in 
this consecrated place* as in a grand Pantheon, 

seemed 
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chap, iv seemed to be assembled all the deities venerated 
w-'H^dtSfian** The priests invoked, •without 
effect, the wrath of their chief god upon the 
disturber of their worship* The blood of fifty 
thousand worshippers was shed in vain for the 
defence of their idol. A treasure of money and 
jewels, equal to ten millions sterling, was offered 
by the Brahmins for the preservation of its 
sanctity, but at the command of Mahmud, 
whose religious zeal was shocked at being 
thought a merchant of idols, the statue was 
broken into pieces, and a quantity of diamonds 
and rubies, far greater than the ransom pro¬ 
posed by the crafty priests, fell at his feet. 
The Gaznavide Sultan treated the Hindus with 
all the rigour of a conqueror, and with all the 
fury of a converter, not only plundering trea¬ 
sures, but demolishing temples, and murdering, 
Mahmud’s idolaters throughout his route.t His enthu- 
and death, siasm for Muhammedanism was as strong, as 
’ that which inflamed the breasts of the primitive 
supporters of that religion, and the title of 
Protector of the Faithful, which the Bagdad 
Caliph Caderbillah gave him, by way of invest¬ 
ing him with the kingdom of Samania, was well, 

. merited 

* Maurice’s History of Modern Hindustan, Vol. I, p. 295* 
f Orme’s Preliminary Dissertation to his Coromandel 
"War, p. 9 , vol. 2, 4to. London, 1763, 
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Merited by his bigotry and intolerance. The chap, jv, 
stern martial virtues of the conqueror, and his 
excellent qualities as prince, were degraded 
by the low passion of avarice. In the hour of 
dissolution, he commanded his spoils of India 
to be brought before him. Lamentations fell 
from his tongue, and tears started into his eyes, 
on beholding the baubles: he offered not to 
bestow, what it was beyond his ability to keep, 
and his attendants were compelled to remove 
them from his sight, as their view served but to 
increase the anguish of his death.* 

During the reign of his son and successor Fan of the 
Masoud, the Gaznavide empire became more EmpireUd 
potent, by the addition of the remainder of of Mahmud 
Persia, (except the province of Pars) and of the in India ‘ 
territory of the Bowides, on the banks of the 
Persian Gulph. But the Seljukian Tartars, 
whose history will hereafter be detailed, availing 
themselves of a predatory expedition of Masoud 
into India, conquered from him Korasan. The 
loss of this province was soon succeeded by the 
total dismemberment of the Gaznavide empire, a.d. ii6o. 
Kosrow Shaw, the last prince of this dynasty, 
was deposed by Houssain Gauri, a native of 

Gaur, 

* D’Herbelot, vol. 2, p. 517—525. De Guignes, vol. 3, 
p. 160—173. Dow’s Hist, Hindustan, vol. 1, p. 34—99. 

4to. edit. 1768. 
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csap. iv. Gaur, who became possessed of a large portion 
of the western part of the Gaznavide empire^ 
while the descendants of Mahmud retained for 
a few years the provinces contiguous to both 
a.d. 1184. shores of the Indus. But the Gaurides wrested 
the sceptre of these territories from their weak 
possessors, and established the seat of Muham- 
medan power in India at Lahore The Gaur 
Sultans adopted the religious zeal, as well as the 
military spirit of the Gaznavides. Muhammed 
iio 4 . Gauri plundered Benares, the chief city of the 
Indian religion, and destroyed the idols with 
circumstances of cruelty worthy of a successor 
1205. of Mahmud.* The death of this emperor oc¬ 
casioned a new division of the Gaznavide empire. 
Eldoze retained the Persian part, and the Indian 
territories were enjoyed by Cuttub, the friend 
and servant of the late emperor. By Cuttub, 
tHe Patan or Afghan dynasty in Hindustan was 
founded. The Afghans originally inhabited 

the 

* Benares was regarded as the principal seat of Bra- 
minical learning; and we may conclude that about this 
period the Sanscrit language, which was before the common 
language of Hindustan, began to decline in purity, by the 
admixture of words from that of the invaders. In the 
course of time new dialects, mixtures of the vernacular idioms 
and the language of the conquerors, were formed, and the 
Sanscrit in its original purity existed only in ancient writings. ’ 
Kennell’s Memoir to his Map of Hindustan, Introd. p. 47, 
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the mountainous tract lying between Ihdia and 
Persia, or the ancient Paropamisus. Cuttub, 
prior to his elevation to the throne, had carried 
his arms, under Muhammed Gauri, into Agimul 
and Guzerat. Until the completion of his 
conquests, Labor was his capital, but the ne¬ 
cessity of fixing the imperial residence near the 
centre of his dominions* occasioned his removal 
to Delhi. His successor, the emperor Altumsh, 
conquered the vast province of Bengal, and 
established in it the Muhammedan religion. 
The Persian or Tartarian parts of the Gaznavide 
or Gaur territories. were, at this period, added 
to the empire of Zingis Khan.* 

Through the next two ages, the Moguls con¬ 
tinually spoliated the reigning Moslem princes 
of the wealth which they had plundered from 
the Hindus, and dismissing this dark period 
with a general notice, we pause to consider the 
descent of Timour into India. This destroyer 
of the human race renewed with dreadful effect 
the irruptions of the Moguls. Ninety thousand 
horse crossed near Kawuck, the Hindu Kho, 
or Indian Caucasus. The passage of these 
mountains demanded the courage of an enter- 
prizing chief. The snows yielded not to the 
influence of the summer season, and the natu- 

o ral 

* Rennell’s Memoir, Introd. p. 48, et seq. 
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chap, iv, ral difficulties of the ascent of the mountains- 
were aggravated by the incessant attacks of th ffj 
Siahposhians—fierce and rapacious highlanders. 
In the descent, thousands of men and Jhorses 
were precipitated from the eminences Jhat inter¬ 
vened between the extreme sunlit of the 
mountain and the level land. .Tamerlane him¬ 
self was placed on a raft, to which by means 
of rings, cords of one hundred and fifty cubits 
in length were attached. His soldiers guided 
it over the snow, or lowered it through the air,, 
till it reached the foot of the mountain.* 

It was at the passage of Attok, that the 
Macedonian hero crossed the Indus, f The 
Tartarian chief directed his march through 
Cabul: thence to Irjab, Shenuzan, Nughz, 
Bunnoo, and passed the Indus at Reishi, a 
town some distance below Attok.J In pursu¬ 
ing 

♦ De Guignes, book 20. f Eennell’s Memoir; p; 121- 
t Very seldom can an error be detected in Mr. Gibbon’s 
Geography. But that great historian is incorrect in stating 
that Timour mid Alexander crossed the Indus at the same 
place; viz. at Attok. That Alexander crossed at Attok Is 
agreed on all hands. Now there is a ridge of snowy moun¬ 
tains between Bunnoo and Attok; and Sherefeddin, and 
other accredited historians of Timour, do not relate that 
his route was through these mountains—a circumstance 
which they would have noticed, if such had been the fact; 
for the passage is very difficult and dangerous. Timour, 
therefore, must have crossed the Indus at the south of 
this ridge. 
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log the course of the Panjab, or five tributary 
streams of the Indus, which give the name of 
Panjab to the frontier province towards Tar¬ 
tary, he followed the footsteps of Alexander. 
On the eastern bank of the Hypbasis, gene¬ 
rally called the fourth of the Panjab rivers, 
and on the borders of the desert, Alexander 
halted, wept, and abandoned his enterprize. 
Timour passed the Pena, one of the four 
hranches of the Setlige, crossed the desert, 
destroyed the fortress of Batnir, and thence 
by the road of Samanah he arrived at Delhi.* 
But during his route, the number of his pri¬ 
soners became formidably great. His release 
of them would have been impolitic, and in the 
event of the loss of a battle their revolt was to 
be dreaded. The cruel nature of Tamerlane 
easily suggested an expedient, and in less than 
an hour from his brief discussion of the subject 
with his officers, an hundred thousand Indians 
were slaughtered.t 

The wealthy city of Delhi was too far sunk 
in sloth and luxury, to make a powerful resis¬ 
tance to the Tartars. The Sultan Mahmood 
arrayed a force of elephants with poisoned dag¬ 
gers affixed to their tusks ; but they either 

perished 

* Rennell's Memoir of his Map on Hindustan, p. 9&-121. 

f Petit de Ja €rwx ? s Hist, de Timour Bee. liv, 4, c. 18. 
o 2 
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chap. iv. perished in the ditches which Timouf prepared 
for them, or fell in the general destruction of 
men and horses. The principal Muhammedan 
city of India opened its gates to the conqueror; 
and the pillage and massacres in the streets of 
Delhi satiated the avarice and cruelty of the 
troops.* 

Zeal for Muhammedanism was not absorbed by 
the spirit of ambition. But in the true character 
of a conqueror, he resolved that the sword should 
exterminate rather than that preaching should 
convert the inoffensive Gentoos. To the place 
where the Ganges issues from the mountains, 
and where the natives resort at certain seasons 
to purify themselves in that sacred stream, the 
Mogul army proceeded; and the massacres 
which Tamerlane commanded fully justified the 
title which the people gave him, in the midst 
of their horror and sufferings, of “ the destroying 
“ Prince ” From this place turning to the 
north west, along the foot of Mount Sewalick, 
he continued his devastations, though not with¬ 
out opposition, until he arrived on the frontiers 
of Cashmere,! and so ardent was his desire to 
extend his conquests to the extremities of Asia, 

on 

* P. de la Croix, liv. 4, ch. 20. Dow’s Hindustan, vol. 2, 
p. 7—9. 

f Pennell's Memoir, Introd. p. 55 . 
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on tlie north and west, that scarcely six months 
had elapsed, between the time of his crossing 
and recrossing the Indus. This Scythian sa¬ 
vage was the robber, rather than the conqueror 
of Hindustan. He executed no measures to 
ripen a Mogul invasion into a Mogul govern¬ 
ment, and even disturbed not the order of suc- 
cession to the imperial throne. 

Long before the days of Timour India had 
been a scene of universal agitation. The 
governors of the different provinces into which 
it was divided frequently deserted their alle¬ 
giance to their prince, and the wars consequent 
on rebellion desolated a land, which, in the lan¬ 
guage of Major Rennel, seems destined to be 
the paradise of the world. With the death of 
Mahmood, the emperor who reigned at Ti- 
mour’s invasion, the Patan dynasty terminated. 
Chizer, a Seid, (that is to say, one of the race 
of the prophet Muhammed) succeeded him, and 
his posterity enjoyed the imperial dignity, till 
Belloni, of the Afgan tribe of Lodi, took posses¬ 
sion of it. But the government of Hindustan 
was too nice and difficult a task for the Afgan 
Prince. Sovereignty was assumed by the rulers 
of the provinces, among whom a potentate, 
stiled King of the East, whose residence was af 
Jionpour, in the province of Allahabad, became 
the most formidable. 

o 3 
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CHAP. IV. 


A. D. 1530. 
Mogul em¬ 
pire. 

Ackber. 


1605. 


Political revolutions and civil discord in Hin¬ 
dustan presented to Sultan Baber, a descendant 
of Tamerlane, a tempting field for ambitious 
projects. The northern part of his dominions 
was invaded by the Usbecs. He quitted his 
provinces between the Indus and Samarcand $ 
all India obeyed his summons of submission j 
and at Agra he received the title of Em¬ 
peror of Hindustan. With this sovereignty 
the empire of the great Moguls commenced. 
The glory of the house of Timour soon in¬ 
creased. Ackber, the grandson of Baber, left 
behind him one of the fairest characters which 
the pen of the historian has ever drawn. The 
title of the Guardian of Mankind was not a 
mere expression of Asiatic subserviency. Front 
Agimere to Bengal he restored peace to the 
distracted people. Rulers, celebrated for their 
judgment and moderation, were appointed ; the 
manners of the Hindus were respected ; no 
narrow bigotry in the government checked the 
exercise of conscience among the people ; and 
so liberal were his sentiments on the propriety 
of a free and full discussion of doctrines, that 
the Christian missionaries aspired to the honor 
of his conversion.* By Ackber Hindustan was 
divided into eleven soubahs j each of these into 

circars, 

* De Guignes, vol. v. p. 99. 
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circars, or counties, and these divisions into chap. iv. 
pungunnahs, or hundreds. Under the auspices 
of Shah Jehan, the grandson of Ackber, Delhi 
became once more the metropolis of the em¬ 
pire, and was restored to magnificence and 
splendour. 

But domestic wars disturbed the regular 
course of Muhammedan succession. The impri¬ 
sonment of his father, Shah Jehan, and the 
murder of his brothers, who were seniors to 
himself, left the throne vacant for Aureng Zib. AurengZib. 
By this prince, a monster of fanaticism and am¬ 
bition, the Mogul empire was raised to its meri¬ 
dian of power. His authority extended from 
the 10th to the 35th degree of latitude, and 
nearly as much in longitude, containing at 
least sixty-four millions of inhabitants { and the 
annual revenue of the crown exceeded thirty- 
two millions sterling, in a country, where the 
products of the earth are quadruple as cheap 
as in England. But in the instance of Aureng 
Zib, the moralist will remark the incompatibility 
of human happiness with the attainment of the 
objects of human ambition through seas of blood. 

In speaking of the feelings of Aureng-Zib in the 
awful hour of dissolution, Major Rennel* uses 
.these judicious expressions: “ Two letters, 

“ written 

* ReaneH, p. 63 ; and Maurice, vol. 2, p. 49*. 

O 4 
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CHAP. IV. 


A, D. 1707. 
Full of the 
Mogul Em¬ 
pire. 


written by him to two of his sons, a few days 
“ before his death, furnish this striking lesson to 
“ frail mortality, that however men may forget 
themselves during the tide of prosperity, a 
day of recollection will sooner or later ar- 
“ rive. Here we are presented with the dying 
<f confession of an aged monarch, who made his 
“ way to the throne by the murder of his bre- 
( 1 thren and the imprisonment of his father; 
“ and who, after being in possession of it, per- 
secuted the. most inoffensive part of his sub- 
» jects, either through bigotry or hypocrisy. 
« Here we behold him, in the act of resigning 
that, to obtain possession of which he in- 
“ curred his guilt-, and presenting to us a mere 
f.f sinful man, trembling on the verge of eternity, 
« equally deploring the past and dreading the 
“ future. How awful must his situation appear 
“ to him, when he says : * Wherever I look , / 
“ see nothing but the Divinity * ” 

The difference of the talents of monarchs in 
despotic governments, has been the main cause 
of the transient duration of the various eastern 
empires. In all well-formed kingdoms, insti¬ 
tutions, rather than princes, are the support of 
the state ; but on the decease of an Asiatic 
despot, the .proud.fabric of his wars and politics 
begins to totter. From the death of Aureng 
Zib commenced the fall of the Mogul empire, 

His 
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His great qualifications for the exercise of so 
vast a power descended not with the succession, 
and the magic of his name was no more. Fac¬ 
tions among the royal family instigated the 
rebellion of the Soubahs of provinces. The 
officers of state ruled the country; and the 
descendants of Tamerlane were mere shadows 
of royalty, except in the seraglio. Virtue fled 
from the land j no principles of honour or pa¬ 
triotism remained ; great abilities produced 
nothing but great crimes; the industry of the 
people was exhausted by oppression ; and the 
eyes of individuals being wholly intent upon 
private advantage, the affairs of the public fell 
into ruin and confusion.* 

In the year 1740, the conspirators against the 
house of Tamerlane invited Nadir Shah, the 
usurper of the Persian throne, into Hindustan. 
The emperor yielded, and the invader made a 
triumphal entry into the city of Delhi. The 
murmuring of the inhabitants at the payment 
of an immense tribute exasperated the barba¬ 
rian: the signal of death was given, and the 
metropolis of the Mogul empire became once 
more the scene of tumult, massacre, and rapine. 
At this ever to be noted desolation of the vene¬ 
rable 

* Dow’s Hist, of Hindustan. Orme's Prelim. Disserta¬ 
tion) p. 2Q. 
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chap. tv. rable city of Delhi, the lust of the conquerors, 
both tor treasure and blood, was ferocious, un¬ 
sparing, and insatiable. So great were the panic 
and confusion of the inhabitants, that instead of 
bravely meeting death in naanly contest, the 
men threw down their arms, and with their 
wives and children submitted themselves to 
the slaughter. The Hindus, according to their 
barbarous custom, shut up their wives and 
daughters, set fire to their apartments, and then 
threw themselves into the dames. Thousands 
plunged headlong into wells; death was seen in 
every horrid shape, and at last appeared rather 
to be Bought than avoided. At the solicitation 
of the emperor Muhammed, (he scene of blood 
was closed. “ Spare my people,'* died the 
wretched monarch ; and the conqueror of India 
replied: “ The Emperor of India must never ask 
“ in vain." Nadir Shah re-seated him on his 
throne $ “ and this destructive comet," to use 
the expression of the Persian author translated 
by Dow, “ rolled back from the meridian of 
** Delhi, burnt all the towns and villages, and 
4 ‘ marked his route with devastation and death.” 
He left the country to its enjoyment of repose, 
which soon however was disturbed by the civi¬ 
lized plunderers from Europe, who rivalled in 
rapacity the Tartarian freebooters. Seven cen¬ 
turies had elapsed, from the reign of Mahmud 

to 
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to the invasion of Hindustan by the usurper of chap. iv. 
the throne of Persia. Numerous had been the 
dynasties, and various the revolutions of the 
Muhammedan empire during this long period* 

Here, however, its termination may be dated; 
and the religion of the Arabian prophet was 
supported no longer in India by imperial power. 

Several emperors, it is true, successively as¬ 
cended the throne; but so completely nominal 
was their authority, that if it belonged to the 
purpose of these sheets to bring the history of 
India down to later times, the rise of the British 
government would be the leading subject.* 

11.—The reigns of zingis khan and his 

SUCCESSORS. 

In the spacious highlands, which are bounded 
on the east by Eastern Tartary, on the west by 
the great desert, on the south by the Chinese 
wall, and on the north by the Kalkas and part 
of Eastern Tartary, the ancestors of Zingis had 
long supported an imperial title. The ideas of 
Scythian and savage can never be separated, in 
considering the character of these Moguls. Na¬ 
ture has denied them all beauty of form, and 
their manners are offensively gross. Their ex¬ 
istence is preserved by eating the flesh of horses 

and 

* Dow’s History of Hindustan, vol. 2, p. 19—25. Fra¬ 
ser’s Histdry of Nadir Shaft, p. 184, &c. 
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chap. iv. and domestic animals, and drinking the milk of 
the goat and cow. Their only luxury is a dis¬ 
tillation from mare’s milk, called cosmos. A 
deity named Natagai, the creator of all things, 
is acknowledged, but not adored. The heavenly 
bodies, and particularly the moon, attract their 
worship, and scarcely a tent is without its idol. 
Their confidence in sorceries knows no limit, 
and the predictions drawn from the flight of 
birds fix their decisions on military enterprises. 
“ They are more obedient unto their lords and 
“ masters,” says an old writer in Hakluyt, “than 
“ any other, either clergy or lay people, in the 
“ whole world.” In their domestic intercourse, 
their conduct is free from the vices of thieving, 
envy, and lying, while hospitality, the virtue of 
savages, renders them accessible by strangers.* 
Birth and An origin perfectly human, was inconsistent 
zingisf 6 ° f with those ideas of greatness, which the exploits 
of Zingis formed in the fancy of the conquer¬ 
ing Tartars, His origin was traced to the sun 
himself, and from the immaculate conception 

of 

* De Guignes, vol. 4. p. 19. No crime, observes 
Justin, is accounted by the Scythians more atrocious than 
theft: for if any indulgence were given to this offence 
among a people whose flocks and herds are unavoidably left 
unguarded on the plains, property would not be secure. 
Unlike the rest of the world they do not covet gold and sil¬ 
ver, but are contented to live upon milk and honey. Lib, 2 , 
chap. 2. 
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of a virgin, his seventh ancestor, it was thought chap. IV. 
that he proceeded; while signs in the heavens, 
and prodigies on earth, marked the important 
hour of the birth of the destroyer of Asia. a .d. 1154. 
For the commemoration of a victory over the 
Sou Moguls, Behadour, the father of Zingis, 
called him Temudgin, the name of the con¬ 
quered Khan. The premature death of Beha¬ 
dour left Zingis an orphan, and the powerful 
chiefs of the empire disdained submission to a 
boy of only thirteen years of age.* The friend¬ 
ship felt by Oung, the Khan of the Kareits, for 
the father of Zingis, was extended to Zingis 
himself, and in the city of Karakorum (after¬ 
wards his capital) his talents became matured. 

His abilities were rewarded by several civil and 
military charges. But the courtiers envied the 
honours of the stranger, and the credulous 
Khan listened to their tales of his projects for 
obtaining imperial power. To avoid death from 
an assassin’s dagger, Zingis fled with a few 
faithful adherents, and by the sacrifice of a 
horse, and drinking from a river, he displayed 
his resolution to share with his friends, both 
the sweets and the bitters of life. 

Fortune followed Zingis through all his en¬ 
terprises. The haughty chieftains of his native 

land 


* D’Herbelot, vol. 2, p'. 93. 
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«hap,iv. land submitted, or were conquered, and in a 
" general diet of Mogul and Tartar princes, held 
at Thamankohrah, near Deylun Yildak, he 
displayed the standard of his power. The 
proud were humbled, the politic yielded, and 
a hired impostor, who could rise to heaven on 
a flying horse, awed the imagination of the sit- 
caUed the perstitious people, by proclaiming, that Temud- 
Khan. gin was Zingis, or the greatest* and was lord- 
of all the world.! 

a. n. 1206. A Tartarian prince, who had subjugated an 
arrogant and powerful nobility, could not in the 
moment of prosperity remain at peace. To the 
1210-1214. empire of China the ancestors of Zingis had for 
ages paid a tribute of wealth or of respect, but 
His imra- the time of independence and of power was now 
China. arrived. The great wall presented no resist¬ 
ance, and the Tartars poured into the country. 
The transient beauty of a Chinese princess, and 
the solid enjoyment of an immense treasure, 
deferred for two years the worst consequences 
of war; but the ambition of Zingis was quick¬ 
ened, rather than sated: the Tartars were again 
in arms, and the five northern provinces were 

dismembered 

* In the Mogul language, the word Zingis is the super¬ 
lative of greatness, and is applied to the heavens and the sea, 
as wefl as to a great conqueror. 

f Pric;#, volt % p, *8$. 
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dismembered from the vast fabric of the chap. tr. 
Chinese monarchy. 

From the Persian gulph to the borders of In- 
dia and Turkestan, the sultans of Eorasm, once 
subjects of the Seljuks, reigned over the vast in¬ 
termediate territories. The prince upon the 
throne, whose name was Muhammed, violated Persia- 
the laws of nations, rejected with disdain the 
friendly offers of Zingis for a commercial inter¬ 
course between the two nations, and murdered 
his ambassadors. Atonement for the injury and 
insult was refused, and the banner of war was 
again unfurled. “ I call God to bear witness 
“ to die justice of my cause,” said Zingis to 
his soldiers, “ and I. swear that I take arms 
** only for the support of those laws of nations^ 

“ which have been violated in the murder of 
w my representative.” The armies of Zingis, 
which, to use an eastern hyperbole, outnum¬ 
bered the drops of rain, met and overthrew the 
four hundred thousand soldiers of Muhammed 
in the plains at the north of the Sihon or Jax- 
artes. The consequences of this victory were 
most eventful. Bucharia, Turkestan, Korasm, 
and even the vast empire of Persia, acknow¬ 
ledged the power of Zingis, and from the 
Caspian Sea to the Indus, the Mogul savages 
committed such violations of humanitv, that 


even 
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chap. rv. even Zingis pretended to mourn the misery 
of the conquered. 

In the solitude of a desert island in the Cas¬ 
pian Sea Muhammed perished, unpitied by the 
world. But the heroism of his son Gelaleddin, 
Sed<Un Ge * productive of no great issues, has been 

proudly celebrated by the most distinguished 
Persian poets. From the ruins of his father's 
army he raised a brave and numerous troop, 
and in his well measured retreat to the province 
of Gazna, many of the Moguls fell before the 
steadiness and spirit of his attacks. But the 
bands of the Tartars were innumerable. The 
friends of Gelaleddin, despairing of success in 
arms, implored the clemency of the conqueror; 
the hero himself was driven to the banks of 
the Indus. He spurred his horse into the rapid 
stream, and crossed it, unhurt by the arrows of 
the Tartars. His ferocious enemies called for 
the signal of pursuit, but with a magnanimity 
rare in Asiatic warriors, Zingis shewed his ad¬ 
miration of his foe, by commanding his retreat 
to be unmolested.* 

The subversion of the Korasmite empire did 
not close the career of glory of Zingis. His 
generals subdued the rebellious western pro¬ 
vinces of Persia, took the city of Derbend 

passed 


* D’Herbelot, vol, 2, p. 82—88. 
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passed the Volga and the Desert, and traversed 
the banks of the Caspian Sea. In his Tarta¬ 
rian dominions, and perhaps in his chief city 
of Kara-Korum, or Holim, at the mouth of the 
Onguin in Kalkas Tartary, Zingis reposed 
awhile from slaughter and desolation. But a 
sickness at length seized him, which he foresaw 
would be fatal. He exhorted his sons to una¬ 
nimity, and expired, while urging them to com¬ 
plete the ruin of the Chinese empire.* 

Of the numerous progeny of Zingis, and his 
harem of five hundred wives and concubines, 
four sons were distinguished with particular 
marks of his regard. In the city of Kara-. 
Korum, the three younger brothers resigned all 
pretensions to the throne, and saluted Oktai as 
the great Khan. The Zingishanidan dynasty 
lasted through thirteen princes, and expired 
with Abousaid. During the space of a century, 
which intervened from the death of Zingis to 
the reign of the last potent monarch of his. 
house, the page of the annals of blood is full of 
events of a magnitude and variety seldom 
seen. Our European battles, judiciously ob- 

p serves 

* De Guignes, vol. 4, book IS. In addition to my two 
chief oriental guides, D’Herbelot and De Guignes, I have 
receive'! great assistance from a spirited and well written 
life of Zingis by M. de la Croix, senior, in one volume duo¬ 
decimo, printed at Paris 1716. 


CHAP. IV. 


Death of 
Zingis. 

A. D. 1227. 


His sueces 
sors. 


A. D. 1335. 
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chap. iv. serves Voltaire, are petty skirmishes, compared 
with the thousands who have fought and fallen 
in the plains of Asia : and the remark may with 
equal truth be applied to the comparative extent 
of European and Asiatic empires; for the power 
of the Zingishanidan princes extended north to 
south, from the south of China to the northern 
extremity of Siberia, and east to west, from the 
eastern sea to the western districts of Poland. 

Conquestof The northern division or dynasty of China 

Chins.. i • 

a. d. soon became a province of the Mogul empire. 

1234-1279. A 

The dynasty of Song, the native and ancient 
sovereigns of all the Chinese lands, survived 
about forty-five years the fall of the northern 
usurpers, and the perfect conquest wjas reserved 
far Ciiblai, the general, and then the successor 
of Mangou, the fourth emperor in succession 
from Zingis. During this interval, the Moguls 
were often diverted by foreign wars, and if the 
Chinese occasionally dared to meet their victors 
in the field, their passive courage presented an 
endless succession of cities to storm, and of 
millions to slaughter. In the attack and de¬ 
fence of places, the engines of antiquity and 
the Greek fire were alternately employed: the 
use of gunpowder in cannon and bombs appears 
to have been familiar,* though perhaps its re¬ 
cent 


* De Guignes, vol, 4, p. 86. 
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cent discovery in Europe had been transmit- chap, iv. 
ted to China by the caravans of the fourteenth 
century. After passing the great river, the 
troops and artillery were conveyed along a se¬ 
ries of canals, till they invested the royal resi¬ 
dence of Hamcheu or Quinsay, in the country of 
silk, the most delicious climate of China. The 
emperor, a defenceless youth, surrendered his 
person and sceptre, and before he was sent an 
exile into Tartary, he struck nine times the 
ground with his forehead, to adore in prayer 
or thanksgiving the mercy of the great Khan. 

Yet the war (or as it was now styled, the rebel¬ 
lion) still existed in the southern provinces from 
Hamcheu to Canton; and the obstinate rem¬ 
nant of independence and hostility was trans¬ 
ported from the land to the sea. But when the 
fleet of the Song was surrounded and oppressed 
by a superior armament, their last champion 
leaped into the waves, with the infant empe¬ 
ror in his arms. “ It is more glorious,” he 
cried, “ to live^ a prince than to die a slave.” 

An hundred thousand Chinese imitated his 
example j and the whole empire, from Tonkin 
to the great wall, submitted to the dominion of 
Cublai. His boundless ambition aspired to the 
conquest of Japan: his fleet was twice ship¬ 
wrecked, and the lives of an hundred thousand 
Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in the fruit- 
p £ less 
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chap. iv. less expedition. But the circumjacent king¬ 
doms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, 
Bengal, and ^Thibet, were reduced to different 
degrees of tribute or obedience, by the effort or 
terror of his arms. He explored the Indian 
Ocean with a fleet of a thousand ships. After 
a voyage of sixty-eight days it reached the isle, 
most probably, of Borneo, under the equinoctial 
line; and though this unusual armament re¬ 
turned not without spoil or glory, the emperor 
was dissatisfied that the savage king had escaped 
from his power. 


Subjuga¬ 
tion of Asia 
and Eu¬ 
rope, A.D. 
1235-1258. 


Almost all the great states of Europe and 
Asia floated to the abyss. If not the first in 
time, yet certainly high in point of interest to 


the reader of Muhammedan annals, was the 


Mogul conquest of the capital of Islamism. 
Sinee the fall of their Seljukian tyrants, the Ca¬ 
liphs had recovered their lawful dominion of 
Bagdad and the Arabian Irak ; but the city was 
iistracted by the fury of polemics, and the 
court exhibited disgusting scenes of political 
imbecility and personal profligacy. After a 
siege of two months, Bagdad was stormed and 
sacked by the enemies of God and his Prophet, 
and their barbarian chief commanded the death 
of the Caliph Mostasem, the last of the tem¬ 
poral successors of Muhammed, whose noble 
kinsmen, of the race of Abbas, had reigned in 

Asia 
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Asia above five hundred years. Armenia, Me- ciap. iv. 
sopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, swelled the 
dreadfiil list of the Mogul’s triumphs. Egypt 
would have been lost, if her defence had been 
entrusted to her feeble offspring ; but the Mam- 
louks had breathed in their infancy the keenness 
of a Scythian air: equal in valour, superior in 
discipline, they met the Moguls in many a well 
fought field, and drove back the stream of hos¬ 
tility to the eastward of the Euphrates. In 
consequence of some circumstances of politics 
of which we are ignorant, the Greek empire 
escaped the fury of the Tartars : for had the 
Scythian shepherds undertaken the siege, Con¬ 
stantinople must have yielded to the fate of 
Pekin, Samarcand, and Bagdad. 

An acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
Zingishanidan Khan, was extorted from the 
wandering Tartars of Kipjak and Turkesta^ 
and the hardy mountaineers of Caucasus. The 
civil discord of the great dukes of Russia opened 
their country to the invaders, and their loss of 
a great battle on the Kalka river, was followed 
by the submission of the western regions of 
Russia. The Moguls spread from Livonia to 
the Black Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the 
modern and ancient capitals, were reduced to 
ashes.* In Poland and the borders of Ger- 
p S many, 

* Levesque, Hist, de Russie, tom. 2, p. 78, &c. edition 
Hamb. 1800. 
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chap. iv. many, the cities of Lublin and Cracow shared 
the fate of the metropolis of Russia: the Tar¬ 
tars approached the shores of the Baltic ; and in 
the battle of Lignitz, they defeated the Dukes 
of Silesia, the Polish Palatines, and the great 
Master of the Teutonic Order, and filled nine 
sacks with the right ears of the slain. Silesia 
and Moravia were made desolate*; Hungary, 
so often in after times the theatre of Christian 
and Turkish warfare, was twice invaded. By 
the usual Tartarian process, it was reduced to 
barbaric desolation. But when the fury of the 
Tartars had ceased;" Hungary did not rise to in¬ 
dependence. ^The king, Bela the Fourth, un¬ 
worthy of feigning, had fled to the islands of the- 
Adriatic, and the Emperor Frederic the Second 
imposed the Austrian yoke upon the country, f 
Sclavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and the whole eastern shore of the Adriatic, felt 
the Tartarian storm. From the south it visited 
again the north. We may treat with contempt 
the tale, that the Moguls “ proceeded into a 
“ country lying upon the ocean sea, where they 
“ found certain monsters, who in all things re- 
“ sembled the shapes of men, saving that their 
“ feet were like the feet of an ox, and that they 
« had men’s heads, but dogs’ faces; that they 

“ spake, 

* Henelii ab Jtenenfield Annales Silesia, p. 249. 

f M. Paris, p. 618. Script. Rerum, Hung. 79-195, &c. fol. 
1600. 
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* f spake, as it were, two words like men, but at chap. 
“ the third they barked like dogs.” It seems 
probable, however, that the Moguls discovered 
the Samoides, in the neighbourhood of the polar 
circle; a people who dwelt in subterraneous 
huts, and wore garments made of the skins of 
beasts. The grand duchy of Wladimir was 
preserved from total ruin. Under Alexander 
Newski, a wise and politic prince, the tribute 
to his masters, the Moguls, was regularly paid, 
and dependence soon became only nominal. 
Russia, at the first moment of her appearance 
among the great states of Europe, recalled with 
pleasure the history of Wladimir; and a convent 
on the banks of the Neva, founded by Peter the 
Great, and an order of merit instituted by Ca¬ 
tharine the First, will long commemorate the 
name of Alexander.* 

The irruptions into Europe of the Huns, and 
afterwards of the Arabs, had destroyed the em¬ 
pire of the Romans; and the influence of the 
Muhammedan religion diffused a general simi¬ 
larity in language, opinions, and manners, among 
the various nations who occupy the ample terri¬ 
tory between the Ganges and the Atlantic. If 
the disciples of the Arabian Prophet oppressed. 

p 4 the 

. * Muller, Vie d’ Alexandre Newski, cited by Koch, Tab. 
des Revolutions de l’Europe, tom. 1, p. 303. 
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char IV. the religion and liberty of the Christian world, 
11 mi S ht b e apprehended, that the shepherds of 
Scythia would extinguish her cities, her arts, 
and'all the-institutions of civil society. The 
alarm which the Tartars occasioned, was sounded 
even in the city of Rome. A mission of Fran- 
A. d. 1246 . ciscan and Dominican friars exhorted them ,r to 
give over the bloody slaughter of mankind, and 
to preserve the Christian faith.” But the great 
Khan affirmed, that he was the image of God 
on earth, whose power extended over all crea¬ 
tion ; that all people who wished to avoid exter¬ 
mination should offer to resign to him their 
possessions; and that the only terms upon which 
the Pope could -preserve his power, was to ap¬ 
pear before the throne of the Khan, and do 
homage :*—a reply not more irrational than the 
claims which the Popes themselves in that age 
asserted, to the office of supreme temporal lords 
Fan of the 0 f the universe. But the feuds of the Mogul 
«ian dy- princes averted the fate of the western world. 

nasty. * 

a. a 1295 . A native of China ascended the throne of that 
kingdom. The Khans of the different divisions 
of Tartary, and the Emperors of Persia, became 
independent, and the empire of the Zingishani, 
dan dynasty was lost.f 

___* De Guignes, vol. 3, p. 117, &c. 

T Ge Guignes, vol. 4, book 15.-—Gibbon, ch. 64. Vol-. 

Essai sur l’Histaire g6n£rale, tom. 2, ch. 48, Car* 
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III. THE EMPIRE OF TAMERLANE. 

In the fourteenth century, the tempest of chap. iv. 
Tartarian desolation again rose, and the ship¬ 
wreck of the naDlons of the south ensued. The 
country called by oriental geographers Transox- 
iana, Zagatai, or Mawralnahr, had, from the time 
of the death of Zingis until the period of which 
we are writing, been governed by the descen¬ 
dants of Zagatai (one of the four favoured sons 
of Zingis), who acknowledged the supremacy 
of the great Khans of Tartary. Carascar, the 
vizier of Zagatai, left to his family the lordship 
of the province of Kesch. In the village of 
Sebtz near Samarcand, Tamerlane, or Timour 
Bee, * was born, and he numbered among his Birth ° fTi - 

0 mour, April 

ancestors, Carascar and some female relatives a.d. 1336. 
of Zingis. The successors of Zagatai had been 
recently hurled from the throne of Transoxiana, 
and the ambitious Emirs distracted the land 
with their contentions, f The Khans of Kasghar, 


pin’s interesting narrative in the first volume of Hakluyt. 
Stritter, Mem. Popul. Semptenrion, tom. 3, p. 1025—1045. 
M. Paris, tom. 1. p. 211—214. 

* Timour is the correct name of this Prince. Timour in 
the Turkish language means iron. Beg is a lord. Lenk 
signifies in the Persian language, lame. Timour lenk has 
been corrupted into Tamerlane. See D’Herbelot, art. Ti¬ 
mour. 

f Pe Guignes, liv. 17 and 20. D’Herbelot, art. Timour. 
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chap. iv. with an army of Getes or Calmucs, seized this 
moment of weakness, and invaded the kingdom. 
The disturbed condition of the country rendered 
resistance fruitless, and the first memorable ac¬ 
tion in Timour’s life marks his policy and ad¬ 
dress. He deprecated by timely submission the 
wrath of the Gete princes, and received from 
them the government of his own native pro¬ 
vince of Kesch. 

But a state of dependence ill accorded with 
the proud spirit of Timour. The Emirs of 
Zagatai pretended to be roused by his exhor¬ 
tations to them to throw off a foreign yoke, but 
their courage failed them in the hour of danger, 
and Timour with difficulty saved himself from 
the incessant attacks of the Getes. The Sultan 
Houssam was the representative in Transoxiana 
of the Khans of Kashgar. The Emirs again 
were animated by the desire of independence, 
and Timour appeared in the field. In meeting 
his former confederates, there was a mixture of 
pathos and of joy. “ When,” says he, “ the 
“ eyes of three chiefs of a few horsemen fell 
** upon me, they were overwhelmed with plea- 
“ sure, and they alighted from their horses; 
“ and they came and kneeled, and they kissed 
“ my stirrnp. I also came down fiom my 
“ horse, and took each of them into my arms. 
“ And I put my turban on the head of the 
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“ first chief; and my girdle, rich in jewels, and chap.iv. 
“ wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of 
“ the second; and the third I clothed with my 
“ own garment. And they wept, and I wept 
" also ; and the hour of prayer was arrived, and 
“ we prayed. And we mounted our horses, 

“ and came to my dwelling; and I collected 
“ my people, and I made a feast.”* 

The contest for empire was long and bloody. 

But the military genius of Timour triumphed 
over the Getes; and the dagger of one of his 
faithful friends removed Houssain from the 
throne. In a successful rebellion the tyranny 
survives, though the tyrants are changed. The 
Emirs could not contend with Timour; and in 
the spring of the year, at a general diet, he 
clothed himself with an imperial mantle, put 
the royal crown upon his own head, and ac- h; s ac¬ 
cepted the title from his admiring friends, of theiraperial 
the Master of the World.t The title of prince a'Id.^o. 
or emir was his usual distinction. Even in the 
plenitude of his pride and power, he never as¬ 
sumed the pre-eminent distinction of Sultan or 
Khan. The Tartars reflected with veneration 
on the warlike merits of their departed victo¬ 
rious leader; and fancied that Timour ac¬ 
knowledged 

* Davy’s Institutes of Timour, p. 53—55, 4to. 1783. 
f Petit de la Croix's Hist. Timour Bee (4 vol. 12mo. Pa¬ 
ris, 1722.) liv. 1. and liv. 2, c. 1. 
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CHAP.'m-fcMpp^Uged the superiority of Zingis and his 
family in not using their name of honour. 
This was a prejudice harmless in its nature; and 
as it formed no impediment in his career of 
ambition, he permitted his subjects its indul¬ 
gence. On the throne of Samarcand he me¬ 
ditated the conquest of the world. His ex¬ 
pedition into India has been already detailed. 
Round the standard of Tamerlane the Mogul 
nations flocked: the prudent joined him through 
fear, but the great body of the people admired 
an hero, who invited them to the possession of 
countries, which nature had blessed with her 
choicest gifts. The infirmities of human nature, 
and the crimes of nations and of men, will al¬ 
ways present sufficient occasions or pretexts for 
wars and animosities. The Tartars of Kipjak 
traversed the shores of the Caspian sea, crossed! 
the Jihon, and contended with the greatest 
Scythian prince of the age for Samarcand itself. 

Conquests The invader was driven back to his northern 

ef Tartary, 

a.d. ' regions, and Timour resolved on revenge. With 

1370-1396. ° 

an army occupying a space of thirteen miles 
from wing to wing, he left his capital. Through 
the snows and deserts of the north, a march of 
six months brought him to his foe. Powerful 
ixas the resistance of the Kipjak Tartars, but 
havoc, fury, and desolation, were at the com¬ 
mand of Timour. The hostile nations sub¬ 
mitted ; 
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mitted; almost every nation of Tartary trem- chap. iv. 
bled at, or respected his authority, and the 
name of the hero of Samarcand was repeated 
with dread even in Moscow. 

From the Oxus to the Tigris, Persia had been of Persia, 
in a state of disorder since the death of Abou- &c.' 
said, the last descendant of the great Houlacou, 
the destroyer of the Caliphate of Bagdad. Va¬ 
rious independent governments presented no 
united body of strength. It is in Asia, as in 
Europe, “ dum singuli pugnant universi vin- 
cuntur,” and the petty tyrants and emirs of Persia 
were trampled in the dust. But a prompt sub¬ 
mission was honoured by reward. Ibrahim, prince 
of the province of Shirevan, kissed the foot¬ 
stool of the imperial throne. His peace offer¬ 
ings were of slaves, horses, silk, and jewels, 
composed, in deference to Tartarian respect for 
the number nine, of nine of the quadrupeds, 
and of as many of each of the two latter articles 
of tribute. But a critical spectator observed 
there were only eight slaves. “ I myself am 
the ninth,” replied Ibrahim, who was prepared 
for the remark; and his flattery was rewarded 
by the smile of Timour, and his confirmation in 
the principality of Shirevan.* The island and 
commercial city of Ormuz, on the Persian 

Gulpb, 


* Dc Guignes, tom. v, p. 23. 
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chap. iv. Gulpli, followed the fate of the empire, while 
the cities of Aleppo, Damascus, Bagdad, and 
every town on the shores of the Tigris and 
Ha"' a r Euphrates, paid a tribute of their blood and 
1400. treasure. 

Timom’s The conquest of Baiazet was worthy the mili- 

victory over " 

Rajazet. tary genius of Tamerlane. Between two jealous 
and haughty neighbours, motives of quarrel will 
seldom be wanting. The Mogul and Othman 
conquests now touched in the neighbourhood of 
Erzeroum and the Euphrates, nor had the doubt¬ 
ful limit been ascertained by time or treaty. 
Each of these ambitious monarchs might speci¬ 
ously accuse his rival of violations of territory ; 
of threatening his vassals, or protecting his 
•rebels ; and by the name of rebels, each under¬ 
stood the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms he 
had usurped, and whose life or liberty he impla¬ 
cably pursued. Disturbances on the confines 
a. d. 1400. of Georgia and Anatolia produced a correspon¬ 
dence between the two monarchs. The first 
epistle of the Mogul Emperor, far from recon¬ 
ciling, must have provoked the Turkish Sultan, 
whose 
“ Dos 

“ of Asia is subject to our arms and our laws? 
“ That our invincible forces extend from one 
“ sea to another? That the potentates of the 
“ earth form a line before our gate, and that 

“ we 


family and nation it affected to despise. 
; thou not know, that the greatest part 
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” we have compelled fortune herself to watch chap.'iv. 

over the prosperity of our empire ? What is 
“ the foundation of thy insolence and folly ? 

“ Thou hast fought some battles in the woods 
“ of Anatolia; contemptible trophies ! Thou 
“ hast obtained some victories over the Chris- 
“ tians of Europe; thy sword was blessed by 
“ the Apostle of God; and thy obedience to 
“ the precepts of the Koran, in waging war 
** against the infidels, is the sole consideration 
“ that prevents us from destroying thy country, 

“ the frontier and bulwark of the Moslem 
ft world. Be wise in time; reflect, repent, 

“ and avert the thunder of our vengeance, 

“ which is yet suspended over thy head.” In 
his replies, Bajazet poured forth the indignation 
of a soul, which was deeply stung by such sa¬ 
vage insults. After retorting the basest re. 
proaches on the thief of the desert, the Othman 
recapitulates his boasted victories in Iran, Tou- 
ran, and the Indies ; and labours to prove, that 
Timour had never triumphed, unless by his own 
perfidy and the vices of his foes. “ Thy ar- 
u mies are innumerable ; be they so : but what 
“ are the arrows of flying Tartars against the 
“ scymitars and battle-axes of my firm and in- 
vincible Janizaries ? I will guard the princes 
“ who have implored my protection: seek them 

“ in my tents. The cities of Arzingin and Er- 

« 


zeroum 
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chap. iv. “ zeroum are mine, and unless the tribute be 
“ duly paid, I will demand the arrears under 
“ the walls of Tauris and Sultania.” 

For two years, the conquest of Syria by 
Timour, and the siege of the Christians in Con¬ 
stantinople by Bajazet, suspended the dreadful 
conflict. Four hundred thousand soldiers of 
the Othman were at length arrayed near the 
ruins of Suvas. Timour moved from the Araxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia; 
his boldness was rendered conduct by the wisest 
precautions; his speed was guided by order and 
discipline; and the woods, the mountains, and 
the rivers, were diligently explored by the fly¬ 
ing squadrons, who marked his road and pre¬ 
ceded his standard. Firm in his plan of fight¬ 
ing in the heart of the Othman kingdom, he 
avoided their camp, dextrously inclined to the 
left, occupied Caesarea, traversed the Salt De¬ 
sert, crossed the river Halys, and invested An¬ 
gora: while the Sultan, immoveable and ignorant 
in his post, compared the Tartar swiftness to 
the crawling of a snail. But on learning his fatal 
error, he returned on the wings of indignation 
to the relief of the invested city : and as both 
generals were alike impatient for action, the 
Battle of surrounding plains became the scene of a battle, 
Al’DruSsT^i^'-has immortalized the glory of Timour, 
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and the shame of Bajazet.* In the heat of the chap. iv. 
conflict, the Tartarian troops in the army of 
Bajazet went over to Timour, and the faithful 
Janizaries could not alone withstand the torrent 
of Moguls. The Othman armies were routed, 
and the person of Bajazet, and the kingdom of 
Anatolia, were the fruits of the victory to 
Timour. 

Nine months intervened from the capture of Timour’? 

_ 1 treatment 

the Othman Sultan to the day of his death, of Bajazet. 
Whether the Mogul emperor’s treatment of him 
was magnanimous or barbarous, has been long 
a controverted point. In the life of Timour, 
drawn from his own memorials, and published 
twenty years after his death, by Sherefeddin the 
Persian historian, Timour’s behaviour to his 
prisoner is stated to have been generous and 
noble. Almost all other histories of Timour 
are mere transfusions of the text of Sherefeddin, 
an historian whose work is a laboured panegyric 
of its hero. The greatest part of this perform¬ 
ance was composed under the inspection of 
Tamerlane himself, and received only the polish 
of language from the pen of Sherefeddin. An¬ 
other original source of Tamerlane’s biography 
is an Arabic work, in which he is severely een- 

0, sured 

* Gibbon, ch. 65, and those two learned Frenchmen, De 
Guignes and D’llerbelot. 
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ctfAP. iv. sured upon every occasion. D’Herbelot rejects 
the tale of the iron cage, adducing as his reason, 
the silence in this respect of the Arabian his¬ 
torian, who never omits an opportunity of de¬ 
basing the moral character of his hero. But Sir 
William Jones assures us (Works, vol. 5, p. 547), 
that the learned Frenchman did not examine the 
subject with accuracy, for in the thirteenth line 
of the two hundred and sixty-eighth page, the 
Arabian expressly affirms, that the Tartarian 
prince inclosed his captive in a cage of iron, in 
order to retaliate the insults offered to the Per¬ 
sians by a sovereign of the Lower Asia, who had 
treated Shapor, king of Persia, in the same man¬ 
ner. The Turkish historians too, the enemies 
of Timour, mention the circumstance of the 
cage.* Fables indeed are in these historians 
very much intermingled with facts, and we are 
often compelled to call to mind the beautiful 
remark of Sir W. Jones, that, “ while the 
“ abstract sciences are all truth, and the fine 
“ arts all fiction, we cannot but own, that, in 
“ the details of history, truth and fiction are 
“ so blended as to be scarce distinguishable.” 
Yet in the present case, the narrative of these 
annals may be considered faithful, as it derogates 

so 

* Cant p. 55 , Pocoek. Proleg. ad Abul-Fharajri, Dy¬ 
nast. p. 45. 
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so materially from their hero Bajazet. Poggius 
the Italian, who flourished in the fifteenth 
century, and therefore almost contemporaneous 
with Timour, relates in his celebrated Dialogue, 
“ de Varietate Fortunas,” the unhappy termi¬ 
nation in an iron cage of Bajazet’s life of glory ;* 
and indeed there is scarcely a writer of the 
events of the time (except the Persian his¬ 
torians, who are mere copyists of Sherefeddin) 
who does not mention the fact. 

At the age of seventy, Timour meditated in 
his palace at Samarcand the conquest of China. 
The family of Zingis Khan had been deprived of 
the sovereignty, and the Moguls were unani¬ 
mous in seconding the wish of their chief, for 
retaliation and revenge. Two hundred thousand 
horsemen were chosen to quell the rebellion and 
revolt. The passage of the Jaxartes was effected 
in the depth of winter; but in the field of Otrar, 
three hundred miles from Samarcand, a fever, 
and the indiscreet use of iced water, closed 
the life of Timour, and saved China from deso- 
lation.f 

Q 2 In 

* Regem ipsum, ducentis millibus hominum interfectis, 
vivum cepit (Tamerlanus) caveaque in modum ferae inclu- 
sum, per omnem Asiam circumtulit, egregium admiran- 
dunaque spectaculum fortunae. Poggius, de Varietate For¬ 
tune, p. 36. 

f Petit de lq Croix, Hist, de Timur Bee, tom, 4, eh. 27. 
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In reviewing the change of political dominion, 
and the destruction of social life, which the 
conquests of Zingis and Timour created, the 
mind is restless and discontented with a mere 
detail of the battles which these destroyers 
fought, and the cities which they plundered. 
The dominion of Timour embraced an. extent of 
territory far greater than the provinces pillaged 
by Zingis ; the empire of Timour, reaching as it 
did from the Irtish and Volga to the Persian 
gulph, and from the Ganges to Damascus and 
the Archipelago, fell with its But the 

sons and su(^je^soft««^f*f!Iingis maintained and 
enlarged their inheritance. The great qualities 
of the warrior dwelt in both these Tartarian 
heroes. Courage unrelaxed by prosperity and 
invincible by misfortune, minds fertile in re¬ 
sources and undeviating from their march of 
ambition, presented fair claims to the conquest 
of the world. When once the banner of war 
was unfurled, Timour was inexorable in his pur¬ 
pose of destruction. The fourth law of Zingis 
declares that peace should not be granted, unless 
to a suppliant enemy. The book of nature alone 
was open to both barbarians, since neither could 
read or write. Zingis knew the Mogul dialect 
alone, but Timour spoke the Persian and Turk¬ 
ish languages with fluency, and delighted in the 

conversation 
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conversation of the learned.* When the city chap, iv. 
of Shiraz submitted to his arms, he commanded 
Hafiz, the celebrated Persian poet, to appear 
before him. In pleasant allusion to a most 
beautiful stanza, he inquired by what right the 
author had declared, he would give the royal 
cities of Bokhara and Samarcand for a mole on 
the cheek of his mistress ? “ Can the gifts of 

“ Hafiz ever impoverish Timour ? ” was the 
reply of the Anacreon of Persia; and the Prince 
of Scythia, touched by the elegance of the com* 
pliment, rewarded him with protection. In the 
city of Karakorum, Zingis and his successors 
partook of the simple fare of Scythian huntsmen, 
the roasted sheep and the milk of the cow or 
mare, and at the same time distributed to their 
soldiers the gold and silver of the subjugated 
nations. In Timour’s palace at Samarcand^ 
sometimes were seen the Scythian festivities of 
Attila and Zingis; at other times the richness 
and magnificence of the Othman court. In his 
pauses from the great work of destruction, he 
invited to Samarcand the professors of the ele¬ 
gant arts, who exhausted their genius in embei- 

q 3 lishing 

* Sir W. Jones's Dissertation on the Tartars. He has 
amply proved, in opposition to Major Davy and Professor 
White, that the Institutes of Timour were not written by 
the emperor, but by his secretary Hindu Shah. 
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chap. tv. lisliing a city in the wilds and deserts of Tar- 
* " tary.* At the court of the successors of Zingis, 
ambassadors from the princes of Europe and Asia 
deprecated the vengeance of the great Khan, 
and the fate of the representative of St. Peter 
was decided in a town on the northern borders 
of China, Round the throne of Samarcand 
were assembled the ministers of the trembling 
kings of Russia, Tartary, India, Egypt, and 
Arabia ; and the present of tapestry from Henry 
III, king of Castile, exceeded in elegance and 
beauty the works of Asiatic artists on the silk of 
Artena.t In the code of laws of Zingis, we may 
admire the care that is taken to preserve the 
public peace, by confining the election of the 
Khan to the princes of the royal family and the 
chiefs of the tribes; and the savages of Scythia 
were held in social order, by the dread of the 
punishment of death on commission of the 
crimes of murder, adultery, rape, peijury, and 
the theft of an horse or ox. In the intervals of 
war, Timour redressed the complaints of the 
aggrieved, removed oppressive governors, and 
commissioned the doctors of the law and church 
into all the provinces of his empire, to distri¬ 
bute the blessings of his justice and benefi¬ 
cence, 

* P. dela Croix, liv. 3, ch. 71, liv. 6, ch. 24. 
t P. de la Croix, lir. 6, ch. 24, and Mariana,, Hist, 
Hisp. lib. 19, ch. 11, tom. 2, p. 329, et se<p 
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fence,* The religion of Zingis was the purest chap. iv. 
deism, yet the Christians, the Jews, the Mu- 
hammedans, and the Idolators, preached and 
prayed in undisturbed security ; and exemption 
from taxes and war distinguished the Rabbi 5 
the Imam, and the Priest.f Timour was a 
Muselman of the sect of Ali; his scrupulous 
attention to the external rites of his religion, 
and his habit of retirement for purposes of 
devotion, made him respected by the people as 
an instrument of Providence.^ In honour of 
the God of battles who had overthrown the 
idolatrous nations of Scythia, Timour built a 
magnificent mosque in Samarcand. In the 
course of an audience, with which in Aleppo 
he honoured the Sonnite doctors of the mosque, 
he inquired who were the truest martyrs, the 
followers of Muhammed or the disciples of Ali? 

A dexterous casuist avoided the question, by re¬ 
plying in the language of the Koran, that the 
motive, not the ensign, constitutes the martyr, 
and that the Moslems of either party, who fight 
only for the glory of God, may deserve that 
Q 4) sacred 

* De Guignes, tom. 4, p. 72. P. de la Croix, liv. 3, ch. 

65, liv. 6, ch. 10, and Timour’s Institutes, passim—a book 
worthy the study of the philosopher, the statesman, and the 
soldier. 

f De Guignes, tom. 4, p. 72. 

t D’Ohsson. Tab. Gen, tom. 1 , p. 365. 
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chap. iv. sacred appellation. He affected that his religi- 
” ous zeal was shocked at the devotion to pleasures 
of the emirs of Syria, and at their neglect of 
honours due to the dead. A mausoleum of 
marble, adorned with sculptures, was immediate¬ 
ly raised in Damascus over the tombs of the 
holy wives of the Prophet.* So dreadful were 
the massacres and cruelties of Zingis, that the 
historian eagerly casts over this part of his sub¬ 
ject the pall of oblivion, and leaves it to the 
general conception of his readers. “ You be- 
" hold me here,” exclamed Timour to the pros¬ 
trate citizens of Damascus, “ a poor, lame, de- 
“ crepid mortal. I am not a man of blood, and 
“ God knows that in all my wars I have never 
“ been the aggressor.” Millions of miserable 
victims, however, were sacrificed at his com¬ 
mand, and every great city of the East felt for 
years the loss of population. Human bodies, 
curiously piled to an immense height, marked 
the progress of his conquests ; and tw j o several 
pyramids on the road to Delhi, of one hundred 
thousand, and on the ruins of the venerable city 
of Bagdad of ninety thousand heads, gratified 
his unnatural ferocity. The indignation of the 
Persians against these invaders, occasioned the 
murder of a few Moguls in the streets of Ispahan. 

But 

* P. de la Croix, liv. 4, ch. 34, liv. 5, ch. 27. 
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But the conquered people repented their imper- chap. iv. 
feet submission, and the skulls of seventy thou¬ 
sand Persians were piled in the form of towers, 
in the principal squares of the city.* 

IV. THE SELJUKIAN DYNASTIES. 

The lords of a great part of Asia which lies ®- g2 
between the Indus and the Bosphorus, the con¬ 
querors of the Gaznavide empire both in Tar¬ 
tary and in Persia, proceeded originally from 
the nation which dwells in the Khozzer or Khoz- 
zez plains, at the north-east of the Caspian sea. 

They were called Turks or Turkmans, and their 
first important emigration took place in the 
tenth century. The counsels of the monarch 
were guided by the talents of his emir, Vekauk. 

On the death of the minister, his son Seljuk 
headed the armies of the sovereign. But the 
too anxious curiosity of the general into the 
secrets of the harem and of the nursery of 
the royal children, provoked the indignation of 
the Princesses, and the anger of a woman 
caused the rise and fall of empires. Stimulated 
by one of his most favoured wives, the king 
withdrew his countenance from Seljuk, and the 
injured officer, with his family and friends, fled 
from the court into the territories adjacent to 
Samarcand. These Tartars, like most others 

of 

* P. de la Croix, liv. % ch. 53 , Ur. 4, ch. 18. 
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of their nation in their emigrations to the 
south, embraced, whether from the conviction 
of the understanding, or from motives of ambi¬ 
tion, the Muhammedan religion. The followers 
of Seljuk increased, his residence became the 
asylum for the fugitives from all the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdoms, and the peculiar characters of 
different races of men were lost in the common 
desire of conquest and of plunder. 

The ambitious projects of Seljuk died not 
with him. The wars which his two grandsons, 
Togrol Bee and Techegher Bee, maintained 
with the princes of Transoxiana, extended the 
renown of their prowess to the remotest limits 
of the east. The Sultan Mahmud of Gazna, 
instigated by fear or curiosity, expressed a 
desire to know the strength of their armies and 
resources. Israel, a son of Seljuk, and uncle of 
the young princes, experienced a distinguished 
and honourable reception at the Sultan’s court. 
On this occasion, placing the illustrious stran¬ 
ger near him on the throne, Mahmud demand¬ 
ed, in the event that an emergency might 
arise in which he should require it, what number 
of cavalry the Seljukian princes could send to 
his assistance. Israel, who had a couple of 
arrows in the quiver suspended to his shoulder, 
laid one of them before the monarch, and told 
him, that if he transmitted that arrow to the 

residence 
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resilience of his tribe, his orders Would be at- chap. iv. 
tended by one hundred thousand horse. “ And 
“ if that number,” continued Mahmud, “ should 
“ not be sufficient ?” “ This,” replied the son of 
Seljuk, placing the second arrow in the Sultan’s 
hands, “ will bring fifty thousand more to thy 
ft support.” “ But,” said the Gaznavide, dis¬ 
sembling his anxiety, “ if I should stand in 
“ need of the whole force of your kindred 
” tribes ?” The Seljukian laid his quiver on 
the footstool of the throne, with the assurance 
to the Sultan, that if he sent that last article of 
his equipment into Turkestan, the summons 
would be obeyed by a cavalry of two hundred 
thousand. The possibility of preserving friend¬ 
ship with so potent a neighbour was an object 
of apprehension, and the Sultan, in the impati¬ 
ence of his vexation at the news of the exis¬ 
tence of such a multitudinous force, command¬ 
ed the perpetual imprisonment of his unoffend¬ 
ing guest. 

The power of Mahmud was so transcendent, 
that the Turkmans dissembled their desire of 
revenge. His son and successor Massoud too 
long neglected the advice of his wisest Emirs. 

” Your enemies,” they repeatedly urged, “ were 
“ in their origin a swarm of ants, they are now 
^ little snakes, and unless they be instantly 

crushed, they will acquire the venom and 

“ magnitude i 
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TSAI*, IVI"•'“magnitude of serpents.” Alarmed, however* 
at their repeated passages of the Oxus and 
descents into Korasan, the Sultan warned them 
not to appear again within the range of his au¬ 
thority. But an ambitious foe can never be 
repulsed by threats. After some alternatives of 
truce and hostility, and the repulse or partial 
success of the lieutenants of the Sultan, the 


battle on the field of Zendecan, a village near 
th < e < Gazna- Meru, the town celebrated for Cotton, decided 
ttesubji* the pretensions of the Turkmans and Gaznavi- 
Pereia ° f ties. “ Massoud,” says the Persian historian 
A.d. 1038, Ferdourshi, “turning his horse to that part of 
“ the plain where he beheld the torrent of 
“ gleaming arms rolling on, plunged singly to 
“ oppose the stream, and exhibited such acts 
“ of gigantic force and valour as never king 
“ had before displayed. A few of his friends 
“ roused by his words and actions, and that 
“ innate honour which inspires the brave, $e- 
“ conded their lord so well, that wheresoever 


“ he turned his fatal sword, the enemy was 
“ annihilated, or retreated before him. But 


“ now, when victory seemed to blow on his 
“ standard, misfortune was active behind it; 
“ for when he looked round, he beheld almost 


“ his whole army, excepting that body he com- 
“ manded in person, devouring the paths of 
“ flight.” The memorable day of Zendecan 

founded 
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founded in Persia the dynasty of the shepherd chap. iv. 
kings of Tartary. The conquering Turkman 
immediately entered the ancient city of Nischa- 
bour, publicly assumed the sovereign dignity, 
and introduced his own name and titles into 
the coinage of the country, and into the Khot- 
bah, or public prayer of the Mosque.* 

The death of the Sultan Massoud soon suc¬ 
ceeded. The city of Balk and the province of 
Korasm were overrun by the Turkmans, and 

• , The Seljuk 

the whole of Persian Irak was subdued. I he Turks sup- 
Commander of the Faithful at Bagdad had sunk caliph of 
under the tyranny of the Bowides, the Fatimite a^imqss. 
Caliphs of Egypt, and of the Emirs of Syria. 

The strong arm of power was requisite for the 
protection of the capital of the Moslem world, 
and the piety of a prince, who shewed that his 
respect for religion exceeded his love of magni¬ 
ficence, by erecting in all the cities which he 
conquered a temple to the honour of the God 
of the Muselmans, before he laid the founda¬ 
tions of a palace for royalty, induced the Caliph 
Cayem to nominate Togrol his temporal vice¬ 
gerent over the dominions of Islamism. The ^™ 1 d ap ‘ 
Persian Sultan marched his armies into Syria, 
and established the Caliph in the enjoyment of km world - 

the 

* D’Herbelot, tom. 3. p. 293. Price, vol. 2. ch. 8. 

Dow’s Hindustan, vol. 1. part 2. sec. 6. 
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chap. iv. the honours of his station. The greatest event 
in the temporal history of the Christian church, 
namely, the Pope’s investiture of Charlemagne 
with the dignities of the Emperor of the West 
and Protector of the Church, has its parallel in 
this period of Muhammedan annals. Togrol 
embarked on the Tigris, landed at the gate of 
Racca, and made his public entry into Bagdad 
on horseback. At the steps of the palace he 
dismounted, and walked into the audience cham¬ 
ber, accompanied by his Emirs without arms. 
The Caliph was seated behind his black veil: on 
his shoulders hung the sable garment of the 
Abassides, and in his hand was the staff of Mu- 
hammed. On approaching the throne, the Sul¬ 
tan of the Turkmans kissed the floor, remained 
some time in a posture of respe.ct, and then 
walked to the Caliph, followed by a vizier and 
an interpreter. After Togrol had seated him¬ 
self on another throne, the appointed officer 
read to him the public act, by which the Pope 
of Asia recognized him as master of the Moslem 
states, and governor of all the Muselmans. The 
principal compliment of Asiatic respect, the fre¬ 
quent change of garments, was paid to Togrol. 
With seven robes of honour he was successively 
cloathed, and he was presented with seven slaves, 
the natives of the seven countries of the em¬ 
pire of the Caliphs. On his head was placed a 

veil 
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veil, perfumed with musk, and two crowns, em- chap.iv. 
blems of the power with which he was invested 
over Arabia and Persia. The Caliph then girded 
to his side a sword magnificently adorned. The 
Sultan was prevented from prostrating himself 
a second time, but he twice kissed the hands of 
the Commander of the Faithful. Another sword 
was given to him by the Caliph ; and his inves¬ 
titure was concluded, by the voice of the heralds 
proclaiming him king of the east and of the 
west.* The marriage of Togrol’s sister to the 
Caliph, and the introduction of the Sultan’s 
name into the public prayers, cemented the 
union. But the subsequent departure of Togrol 
from Bagdad to Persia, was the signal for the 
rebellion of the Caliph’s subjects. The Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful was driven from his capi¬ 
tal, and the name of Mostanser Billah, the Fa- 
timite Caliph of Egypt, was introduced into the 
public worship. The family of the Abbassides 
were compelled to confess, that all the qualities 
necessary for the supreme Muhammedan Pontiff 
were to be found in Mostanser: but in a second 
visit to Bagdad, the Persian Sultan again rescued 
the Caliph Cayem from the hands of his enemies; 
and devoutly on foot led his mule by the bridle 
from the prison to the palacc.f 

The 


* De Guigncs, liv. 10. 


f Ibid. 
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The Scythian prince aspired to the honour of 
marriage with a daughter of the successor of 
the Apostle of God ; but the pride of birth and 
of dignity opposed the match. Remonstrances 
and replies succeeded. The Sultan at length 
poured into his own treasury the revenues of 
the Caliphate ; and the proud lord of Islamism 
yielded to the wishes of his rebellious subject. 
The contract was made at Tauris. The cele¬ 
bration of the marriage at Bagdad was quickly 
followed by the death of Togrol; and his public 
character as a prince is well defined in the ex¬ 
pression of the Saracenian historian : “ rex To^- 
“ grolbreeus fuit clemens, prudens, et peritus 
“ regnandi, cujus terror corda mortajium inva- 
“ serat ita ut obedirent ei reges atque ad ipsum 
“ scriberent.” * 

Alp Arslan, his nephew, succeeded to the do¬ 
minion over the country between the Jihon and 
the Tigris. The subjugation of the kingdom of 
Jund, in Transoxiana, was one of the first acts 
of ambition of this descendant of Seljuk. But 
his war with the Greek Emperor is peculiarly 
deserving of attention. Incursions of a pre¬ 
datory nature, transient though destructive, had 
been made by the Turks in the reign of Togrol 
into Georgia and Armenia, but the entire con¬ 
quest 


* Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p 342. vers Erpinii, 
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quest of these countries was achieved by his chap. iv. 
nephew. The kingdom of Armenia was annihi- a.d. io6»j 
lated,, and the effeminate Christians of Georgia 
exchanged their golden collars and bracelets for 
an ignominious band of iron. The Roman 
Emperor Diogenes was resolved to drive these 
Scythian savages from his states. In three suc¬ 
cessive campaigns, many of the dismembered 
Grecian provinces were restored to the parent 
stock. Alarmed, at length, for the safety of his 
own hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan took 
from his Emirs the charge which their cowardice 
and supineness had disgraced, and with thirty 
or forty thousand horsemen, marched into Ar¬ 
menia, against the very superior forces of Dio- 
genes. The Emperor had the imprudence to 
break his army into various detachments, and 
the defeat of Basilicus, one of his principal 
generals, and the , desertion of the Uzi, a Molda¬ 
vian horde, presaged his final ruin. These disas¬ 
ters diminished not the contempt of Diogenes 
for his enemy. He might ha^e retreated with 
honour, for the Sultan offered him advantageous 
terms of peace: but persuaded that this mea¬ 
sure of Alp Arslan had been prompted by fear, 
he dismissed the envoy with the reply, that if 
the barbarian desired peace, he must evacuate 
his present position, and surrender his city and 
palace of Rhei (the capital of the Seljukian mo¬ 
lt narchy) 
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narchy) as a pledge of hk/sincerity. The Sat* 
tan, irritated at thj^n^uilt, prepared for battle. 
The day was the FfObath of the Muselmans, 
and in the public prayers, he shed some tears 
for the blood of the Moslems who must be 
slain in the approaching conflict. He proclaim¬ 
ed permission to all who wished to leave the 
camp j he threw aside his bow and his arrows, 
took his sword and his mace, and tied up his 
horse’s tail.* He clothed himself in a robe of 
white, and exclaimed, that if he were conquer¬ 
ed that place should be his tomb. The solid 
phalanx of the Greeks penetrated the Turkish 
cavalry, but the Emperor’s camp was not forti¬ 
fied, and he apprehended the predatory attacks 
of the flying squadrons of horse, who had 
avoided the shock of his charges. The troops 
near the Emperor retired with steadiness, but 
the distant parts of his army, ignorant of the 
motives of the retreat which was sounded, fled 
in confusion. Andronicus, a prince of the royal 
family of Constantinople, but an enemy of Dio¬ 
genes, encouraged the disorder. The Turks 
poured a cloud of arrows on their foe in this 
moment of confusion and lassitude, and the 
horns of their formidable crescent were closed 
in thjp rear ,of the Greeks. The Emperor de¬ 
fended 

* The benevolent laws of Muhamraed forbid the cutting 
off the hair of horses. Mischat ul Masabih. vol. 2, p. 252. 
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fended himself with desperate courage, till he chaP. tv. 
Was oppressed and bound by the strength of 
multitudes. The glory of this illustrious prize 
was disputed by a slave and a soldier; a slave, 
who had seen him on the throne of Constant 
tinople, and a soldier of such extreme deformity, 
that at a general muster of the troops on the 
morning of the battle, he would have been re* 
fused admission on the roll, if one of the Sul* 
tan’s lieutenants had not, seriously or jocularly, 
prophesied that the Emperor would fall into his 
hands. Alp Arslan could scarcely believe the 
reality of his good fortune, but the identity of 
the Emperor’s person was ascertained by the re¬ 
collections of some Turks who had been ambas¬ 
sadors at Constantinople, and by the more pa¬ 
thetic evidence of Basilicus, who embraced with 
tears the feet of his unhappy sovereign. 

Whether or not the Turkish Sultan omitted iMagnani- 
the practice of his nation, of placing the foot Arslan to ^ 
on the neck of the royal captive, is a point on Dl ° seaei " 
which the Greek and the Arab historians dis¬ 
agree, but they are unanimous, that Alp Ars¬ 
lan descended from his horse, and thrice clasp* 
ing the Emperor’s hand with tender sympathy, 
assured him that his life and dignity should be 
inviolate in the hands of ar prince, who had 
learned to respect the majesty of his equals, 
and the vicissitudes of fortune. In a free and 
r 2 familiar 
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chap. iv. familiar communication of eight days, not a 
word, not a look of insult, escaped from the 
conqueror; but he severely censured the un¬ 
worthy subjects who had deserted -their valiant 
prince in the hour of danger, and gently admo¬ 
nished his antagonist of some errors which he 
had committed in the management of the war. 
In the preliminaries of negotiation, Alp ArslaiK 
asked him, what treatment he expected to re¬ 
ceive, and the calm indifference of the Emperor 
displayed the freedom of his mind. “ If you 
“ are cruel,” said he, “ you will take my life j 
“ if you listen to pride, you will drag me at 
“ your chariot wheels; if you consult your in- 
“ terest, you will accept a ransom, and restore 
« me to my country.” “ And what,” conti¬ 
nued the Sultan, “ would have been your own 
“ behaviour, had fortune smiled on your arms?” 
The reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment, 
which prudence, and even gratitude, should 
have taught him to suppress. “ Had I van- 
“ quished,” he fiercely said, “ I would have 
“ inflicted on thy body many a stripe.” The 
Turkish conqueror smiled at the insolence of hi» 
captive; observed that the Christian law incul¬ 
cates the love of enemies, and forgiveness of 
(rjaries j and nobly declared, that he would not- 
imitate an example which he condemned. The 
marriage of the Emperor’s- daughter to Malek 

Shah, 
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Shah, the son of Alp Arslan, the payment of a chap, iv 
million of pieces of gold, and the return of all 
the Moslems in the power of the Greeks, were 
the terms of liberty and peace. 

After the signature of this treaty, the Empe¬ 
ror received all the honours of royalty. The 
Sultan seated him on a throne, presented to 
him gold for the expenses of his journey to Con¬ 
stantinople, restored to him several of the noble 
Captives, and clothed them with robes of ho¬ 
nour. But the ill fortune of Diogenes rendered 
fruitless the generosity of his* conqueror. The 
dastard Greeks had disclaimed their allegiance 
to a captive, and placed another member of the 
royal family on the throne. Two hundred pieces 
of gold were with difficulty collected, and sent 
to the Sultan, as the only payment which the 
fallen majesty of Diogenes could enable him to 
make. On his journey to Constantinople he 
was ignominiously treated, and imprisoned in a 
monastery till the day of his death, by the King 
of Armenia, a former dependent on the bounty 
pf the Caesars, and for the defence of whose 
dominions, Diogenes had engaged in hostilities 
against the Turkish Monarch, 

The Sultan Alp Arslan had contributed his 
portion to the prosperity of the house of Seljuk. 

The fairest part of Asia was subject to his laws: 
twelve huqdred kings or chiefs stood before 

8 3 his 
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chap. iv. his throne, and two hundred thousand soldiers 
His^edi- marched under his banners. The complete sub- 
Turkestan. jugation of Turkestan, the original seat of the 
Seljukian dynasty, was now the noble object of 
Alp Arslan’s ambition. The war with the Greeks 
was concluded, and his name at the capital of 
Islamism, as the vicegerent of the Caliph, was re¬ 
spected with silence and submission by the proud 
A. d. 1072 . Emirs of Syria, From Bagdad he moved to the 
Oxus, and twenty days were consumed in pass¬ 
ing his army over a bridge to the northern banks 
of the river. The possession of a castle called 
Berzem was necessary for the Sultan. The 
owner and governor, Joseph the Korasmian, de¬ 
fended it with a valour that could only be sub¬ 
dued by hosts of enemies; but the castle was 
razed, and the governor was produced as a pri¬ 
soner before the Sultan and his assembled army. 
Alp Arslan, irritated at his long resistance, se¬ 
verely reproached his obstinacy, and the pas¬ 
sionate replies of the governor policy would 
condemn. When the sentence was pronounced 
of exposition to death upon four sharpened 
stakes, the desperate Korasmian drew a dagger 
from his boot, and rushed towards the throne, 
The Sultan checked the ardour of the guards, 
whose battle-axes were uplifted to defend him. 
In reliance on his own remarkable skill in 
archery, he shot an arrow from his bow, but his 

foot 
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foot slipped; the royal shaft, which hitherto had chap. iv. 
never erred, now flew wide of its object, and the 
Sultan received in his heart the dagger of Joseph, juj^AwUm, 
who passed unmolested through the ranks of the A- D ' 1072 ' 
astonished soldiers, but was afterwards slain bv 
an inferior attendant of the camp. The last 
words of Alp Arslan present a fine moral lesson, 
to kings. “ I this day,” said he to his surround¬ 
ing friends, “ recollect, that in my youth I was 
“ advised by a sage to humble myself before 
“ God, to distrust mine own strength, and 
“ never to despise a foe, however contemptible 
il might be his appearance. I have neglected 
“ this advice amidst the prudence and gravity 
“ of my age, and my neglect has been severely 
“ punished. Yesterday, the number and power 
“ of my armies raised me to an eminence, loftier 
“ than that of any Asiatic potentate; to day in 
“ the confidence of mine own personal address; 

« I have fallen by the hands of an assassin. 

“ Kingly power, personal strength, and skill, 

“ can in vain be opposed to the decrees of des- 
tiny, and I perish for my presumption.” The 
sepulchre of the Seljukian dynasty at Meru in 
Korasan received his ashes, and the inscription 
on the tomb warned the traveller of the insta¬ 
bility of human greatness. “ You, who have 

** SEEN THE GRANDEUR OF ALP ARSLAN RAISED 

E 4 > "TP 
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“ TO THE HEAVENS, REPAIR TO MeRU, AND YOU 

WILL BEHOLD IT BURIED IN THE DUST.” 

The Appellation, Alp Arslan, which signified 
in the Tartar language, the great lion, correctly 
designated the Turkish Sultan. In his wars, he 
displayed the fierceness, and in his clemency to 
Diogenes, the generosity of the royal animal. 
Nature had gifted him with a formidable ex¬ 
terior, which was rendered more imposing, by 
a beard of singular growth and thickness, and a 
tiara of such extraordinary height, that the 
length from the apex of his coronet to the point 
of his beard, measured four feet. To the cou¬ 
rage of a Turk, he joined the zeal and devotion 
of a Muselman. By his justice and liberality 
he acquired the esteem and love of mankind* 
While he was extending the limits of his domi¬ 
nion, his minister, Nedham-il-Moulk, so highly 
"Celebrated in Asiatic histories, enlarged those of 
th£ human mind. He became the protector of 
the leaded, and founded colleges in the great 
cities oFSyria and Persia, where the name of 
Alp ArslanWas heard with reverence and sub-, 
mission,* 

In 

* For this aeeouimof Alp Arslan, I have consulted Elraa- 
cin, Hist. Saracen, and Mr-Gibbon’s.History.’ 1 But I did 
not commit a sentence to paper, without considering what 
had been written on the subject by De Guignes and D’Her- 

belot. 
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In a moment of victory, when all hearts were chap. tv. 
devoted to his service. Alp Arslan had obtained Re “ f 
from his Emirs their pledge of allegiance to his 
youngest son, Malek Shah, as the immediate 
successor to his dominions. On the death of 
the sovereign, the influence of his Vizier secured 
the fidelity of his nobles, and Malek Shah, at 
the head of the armies, was proclaimed Sultan, 
and accepted from the legates of the Caliph, 

the 

belot. I can truly say with Mr. Gibbon, that “ without 
“ these two learned Frenchmen I should be blind indeed 
“ in the Eastern world.” For the reign of Malek Shah, I 
am solely indebted to De Guignes and D’Herbelot. The 
former of these historians possessed all the industry of the 
latter, and far greater accuracy. Whenever they differed 
in a point of history, I always found the statement of De 
Guignes more satisfactory than that of D'Herbelot. The 
general merit of the Bibliotheque Orientale, is acknow¬ 
ledged on all hands. Yet who does not wish to expunge 
the repetitions and superfluities ? The alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment can never be endured. Reiske’s opinion is a judicious 
one. “ Congessit illuc eruditissimus iste Francus insignium 
“ quorumque casuum et optimarum rerum ex praestantissi- 
“ mis scriptoribus farraginem, quam ipsis eorum verbis 
“ apponit. Dolendum, quod res gestas non ordine tempo- 
“ rum perscripserit, sed discerpserit cohaerentes, ut vix pos- 
“ sit inde continuata historiae orientalis notitia comparari. 

“ Quod ipse sibi passim contradicat, id condonandum viro 
“ praeclaro. Ex aliis atque aliis tradebat auctoribus, et 
“ obrutus rerum multitudine non poterat omnia simul animo 
“ habere praesentia, non poterat non labi.” J. J. Reiske, 

“ p. 227 of Abulfeda’s Syria, vers. Koehler, 4to. Lips®, 

» 1766. 
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chap. iv. the investiture of his office of Protector of the 
Muhamraedan Religion, and the title, until that 
time never applied to any Moslem prince, of 
Commander of the Faithful. But the voice of 
the people, and the approbation of the Pontiff, 
could not prevent rebellion. Cadered, the uncle 
of the Sultan, and governor of the province of 
Kerman,, unfurled the standard of revolt, and 
appeared in considerable force in Kurge. Com¬ 
manding the veteran troops of Korasan, who 
had immortalised the name of his father, Malek 
Shah, in one of the most sanguinary battles 
which the Persian historians have recorded, esta¬ 
blished his own reputation, and took the person 
of his antagonist. But the veterans, in arro¬ 
gance of their power, murmured at the smallness 
of their pay, and threatened to release the cap¬ 
tive prince and place him on the throne. In 
the dark councils of an Eastern court, the dag¬ 
ger of the assassin is more efficacious than the 
arts of the politician. The murder of his uncle 
was easily performed by Malek Shah, and the 
soldiers returned to their allegiance. 

Extent of This Turkish Sultan was the greatest prince 

his power. . ° r 

of his age. Persia was his, the emirs of Syria 
paid their submission of tribute and respect, 
and the appearance of the governor of Tran- 
soxiana, as a prisoner, at Ispahan, the metropo¬ 
lis of the Seljuk princes, and the Sultan’? name 
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©n the coins of Kashgar, shewed the extent 
©f the power of Malek Shah in Tartary. Daily 
prayers were offered for his health in Mecca, 
Medina, Jerusalem, Bagdad, Rhei, Ispahan, 
Samarcand, Bokharah, and Kashgar. But the 
reign of this sovereign is interesting to the 
philosopher, as well as to the historian of blood. 
From a detail of the changes of empires, we 
turn with pleasure to illustrations of life and 
character. In the exercise of hunting he dis¬ 
sipated the cares of government; forty-seven 
thousand horses formed his train, and for every 
beast which was slain by his own hand, he 
recompensed the owner. In twelve journies 
he encompassed twelve times the whole of his 
vast territories, dispensed the benefits of justice, 
and shewed himself the father of his people. 
The pious Muselman, in his pilgrimage to Mec¬ 
ca, blessed the Sultan’s name, for the places for 
relief and refreshment which cheered the Ara¬ 
bian desert, and the afflictions of human nature 
were soothed and mitigated by the hospitals 
and asylums which he built. Under his patron¬ 
age the astronomers of the east engaged in the 
reformation of the calendar. From the days 
of Muhammed the lunar course had measured 
the Persian year, but the intercalation had been 
neglected, and the vernal equinox was removed 
from the sign of Aries to that of Pisces. But 

a new 
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chap. iv. a new asra was now introduced into Muham- 
medan Chronology, and the Gelalaean stile* is 
scarcely inferior in accuracy to the Gregorian 
calendar. Since the brilliant days of the Cali¬ 
phate of Bagdad, letters had not been encou¬ 
raged by a more enlightened patron than Malek, 
and an hundred poets sounded his ‘praises in 
the halls of his palace at Ispahan. Mosques 
and colleges displayed his love for religion and 
literature, and his useful magnificence was seen 
in his spacious high roads and bridges, and in 
the number of his artificial canals and naviga¬ 
tions. 

The magnanimity of the prince, and the flat¬ 
tery and address of his minister Nedham, are 
worthy of record. On the eve of a battle, 
■which terminated the feeble pretensions to the 
throne of a brother of the Sultan, he prostrated 
himself, with his minister, before the tomb 
of the Imam Riza, at Thous. The devotions 
being concluded, Malek asked his faithful ser¬ 
vant, what had been the subject of his secret 
petitions ? “I have prayed,” said the Vizier, 
“ that your arms may be crowned with victory.” 
“ For my part,” observed the disinterested Sul¬ 
tan, “ I have implored, that the favour of God 

“ may 

* The Gelalaean stile, so called from the name Gelaleddin, 
or glory of the faith, one of the titles of Malek Shah. It 
commenced the 15th of March, A. D. 1079, A. H. 471. 
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« may be shewn to him, who is most worthy to chap, iv, 
“ govern the Moslems.” The charge of the 
passage of his army across the Oxus was de¬ 
frayed by orders on the revenue of Antioch. 

The murmur of the boatmen at this appa¬ 
rent evasion of their demands reached the ears 
of the Sovereign. “ It was not to postpone 
“ their reward that I selected those remote 
places,” said the flattering Vizier to his angry 
master, “ but in order to shew to your posterity, 

“ that under your reign, Antioch and the Oxus 
“ were subject to the same king.” The Sove¬ 
reign smiled at the artful compliment, and the 
Vizier in secret compensated the boatmen.* 

In an excursion from his camp, which was 
opposed to that of the Emperor of Constantino¬ 
ple, the fortune of war threw the Turkish Sul¬ 
tan into the hands of the enemy. Their illus¬ 
trious prisoner was clothed with simplicity, his 
rank was therefore unknown to his enemies, 
and politically unnoticed by his friends. A 
fugitive from the Sultan’s party told the tale to 
Nedham. The skill of the minister was now 
severely tried in averting ruin from the house of 
Seljuk. The usual guards were posted at the 
Sultan’s tent, the discipline of the camp pro¬ 
ceeded in its usual order, and the next morning 
Nedhatn appeared before the throne of the Em¬ 
peror 


* De Guignes, liv. 10. 
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chap. iv. peror with overtures of peace. In the coursd 
of the interview, the affair of the prisoner^ 
was mentioned by the Emperor. But the mi¬ 
nister affected indifference to the matter, and 
declared his Sultan’s contempt for so trifling a 
loss. The Emperor commanded the captives to 
be brought before him, and as a pledge of the 
sincerity of his wishes for peace, he generously 
delivered them to Nedham. During subsequent 
hostilities, the same prince of the Greeks was 
led as a captive into the presence of the Sultam 
The courage of the Greek was unsubdued by 
chains, and he haughtily exclaimed, “ If thou 
“ art a king, thou wilt freely forgive the past; 
“ if a merchant, sell me; if a butcher, put 
“ me to death.” “ I am a king,” replied the 
magnanimous Malek, and immediately com¬ 
manded an honourable return for the Emperor 
to the throne of his dominions.* But the men¬ 
tal penetration of the Sultan was not equal to- 
the fine qualities of his spirit, and the fall of 
Nedham was rendered bitter by the worthless¬ 
ness of its cause. A wife of Malek plotted an 
infringement of the sacred right of primogeni¬ 
ture, by attempting to procure for the younger 
son of the Emperor, a royal declaration in favour 
of his pretensions to the throne, when it should' 

become 

* The accuracy of this story of D’Herbelot is questioned 
by De Guignes ; tom. 3, p. 223, note d.. 
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becofine vacant by the death of his father. The chap, iv, 
loyal Nedham frustrated her artifices, but his 
conduct drew upon him the malignity of a dis¬ 
appointed woman. The princess poisoned the 
ears of her husband with idle tales of the faith- 
lessness and rapacity of his servant, and the 
credulous and ungrateful monarch commanded 
the return of the turban and inkstand, the 
badges of the Vizier’s office. In delivering 
them to the messenger the veteran minister ex¬ 
claimed, “ It is well that I should be required 
“ to resign power, when the wisdom of my 
“ measures has produced the happiest results. 

“ When the sea was agitated, Malek honoured 
“ me with his confidence ; now all is calm, and 
“ he deigns to listen to calumny. But he will 
“ not long be ignorant, that the eternal decrees 
“ of Providence have connected my inkhorn 
“ and turban with his throne and his diadem.’* 

A reply so haughty and imprudent tended not 
to deprecate the wrath of his sovereign. The 
charge of the empire was committed to a new 
Vizier, who secured himself in his seat, by 
employing the murderous hand of an assassin 
against the faithful minister of Alp Arslan and 
his son. On his death bed, Nedham lamented 
that a sword should cut the thread of a life, 
which had been extended to a period of ninety- 
three years, and expressed his pleasure at his 


going 
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going to render before the God of Malek and 
himself an account of his actions. The re¬ 
mainder of the Sultan’s reign was short and 
inglorious. Ispahan was too mean a city for his 
dignity, and he moved towards Bagdad, which 
he intended should become his capital. The 
pageant on the throne of Muhammed obtained 
a respite from his threatened exile, and before 
the expiration of the term, the Sultan fell a vic¬ 
tim to his favourite passion for the chace. 

The reigns of four such successive great men, 
as Togrol, Seljuk, Alp Arslan, and Malek, 
deserved a more detailed history than the 
reigns of their successors merit. From the Cas¬ 
pian sea to Damascus, from the borders of 
China to the Persian gulph, the Seljukian princes 
would suffer no tyrants but themselves. But 
the greatness and unity of the Turkish empire 
expired in the person of Malek Shah. The 
vast fabric fell to the ground, and after a series 
of civil wars, four dynasties, contemporary, 
and not successive, were formed; namely, that 
of Persia at large ; that of Kerman, a province 
of Persia $ that of a large portion of Syria, 
including Aleppo and Damascus ; and that of 
Rhoum, or Asia Minor. The existence and 
p,Afp|v t>m name of the first three of these dynas¬ 
ties soon expired, but the Seljukian kingdom of 
Rhoum had a longer, and more important dura¬ 
tion. 
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tiom The conquest of Rhoum or Anatolia had chap. iv. 
been effected in the life of Malek, by Suliman, Dynasty 0 ( 
a prince of his family* and the generous policy Rhoum - 
of Malek allowed him to enjoy it. The loss of 
Anatolia was the greatest misfortune which the 
church had sustained, since the early days of 
the Caliphs. The kingdom of Rhoum extended 
from the Euphrates to Constantinople, from 
the confines of Syria to the Black Sea. The 
Sultan fixed his residence at Nice, once the 
metropolis of Bithynia,* and this city, which 
had been so famous for its orthodoxy in the 
early history of the Christian church, was now 
polluted by the preaching of the divinity of 
the mission of Muhammed. A lieutenant of 
Malek Shah, Atsiz the Korasmian, had carried 
the arms of his master beyond the confines of 
Egypt, but the inhabitants of Cairo rallied 
round the Caliph, and the invader was repulsed 
into Syria. On their return, the Seljuks plun¬ 
dered Jerusalem, and a brother of the Sultan 
established in that city the government of the 
shepherd kings. But at the end of four years a.d. lose, 
from the death of Malek, the Emir Ortok availed 
himself of the feuds of the Seljukian sove¬ 
reigns, and the command of Jerusalem became 
s hereditary 

* Iconium was afterwards their capital, and the Sultans 
of this branch of the Seljuk family have therefore been 
generally called Sultans of Iconium. 
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chap. iv. hereditary in his family. But the children of 

a. d. 1098. Ortok were dispossessed by the Fatimite Caliphs 
of Egypt, who, in their turn, yielded to the 
Crusaders and fanatics of Europe. The Selju- 
kian Sultans followed, what Mr. Gibbon calls, 
“ the common law of the Asiatic dynasties, the 
“ unceasing round of valour, greatness, dis- 
“ cord, degeneracy, and decay their spirit 
and power were unequal to the defence of reli¬ 
gion, and in his distant realms of Persia, the 
Christians were strangers to the name and the 
arms of Sangiar, the last hero of his race. The 
scattered fragments of the Seljukian empire in 
Tartary were collected and organized by the 
successors of Zingis Khan, and the territories 
in Syria, belonging to the various princes and 
Emirs of the family of Seljuk, were devastated 
and convulsed by the Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt, 
the Crusaders, and the Othman Turks. The 
political revolutions of which the successors of 
Zingis Khan were the authors, have been alrea¬ 
dy shewn. An accurate narrative of the Cru¬ 
sades (a desideratum in literature) would form 
a part of Christian, rather than Muhammedan 
history ; but the subject of the rise to power of 
the Othman Turks is the last, and a very im¬ 
portant link in a history of the establishment 
of the Muhammedan religion. 
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V. ‘THE OTHMAN OR PRESENT TURKISH 
POWER. 

The obscure fathers of the Othman Turks 
dwelt originally at the north of the Caspian sea, 
on the plains of Kipjak, or Cumania, and were 
called Kipjaks, Oghousian, or Gozz Tartars. 
In the middle of the twelfth century they de¬ 
scended into Korasan, and finally became subject 
to the Sultans of that country, and formed the 
main strength of their armies. The defeat of 
Muhammed by Zingis Khan, and the subsequent 
retreat into India of Gelaleddin, broke, but did 
not destroy, the Korasmian power. In the pas¬ 
sage of the Indus seven only of his followers es¬ 
caped with Gelaleddin from the arrows of the 
Tartars ; but the routed Turkmans soon rallied 
round his standard, and in two years his name 
was formidable in India. When Zingis and his 
Moguls had crossed the Jihon, Gelaleddin re¬ 
passed the Indus, and received the homage of 
the governors and people of the Persian pro¬ 
vinces of Fars, Irak, and Adherbigian or Media. 
The effeminate Georgian nations were easily 
conquered by his hardy Turkmans, but Octai, 
the immediate successor of Zingis Khan, poured 
his subjects into Persia, and overwhelmed the 
force of Gelaleddin. The Korasmian hero long 
bore up with exemplary fortitude against the 
torrent that had overwhelmed his father; but he 

s 2 was 
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chap, tv. was a {- i as t subdued by the vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune, and from having been an object of univer¬ 
sal love and admiration, he became one of detes¬ 
tation and contempt. The hero, who, by swim¬ 
ming the Indus after the most gallant efforts to 
defeat his enemies, had extorted the applause of 
Hingis, became in the close of life remarkable 
for indolence and excess ; and the termination 
of his career was as inglorious as its commence¬ 
ment had been noble and heroic. He fled before 
a small detachment of Moguls, and took refuge 
in the hills in the north-west of Persia, where he 
was slain by a barbarian, whose brother he had 
before put to death. His army was dissolved, 
and in various bodies and on various expedi¬ 
tions of plunder and pillage made incursions into 
Armenia, Syria, and Asia Minor.* Some of 
these Turkmans engaged in the service of Alad¬ 
din, the Seljuk Sultan of Iconium. The Ko- 
rasmian Turks, under the command of Soliman 
Schah, passed into Asia Minor at the commence¬ 
ment of the fourteenth century. It was not 
beneath the dignity of his son Orthogrul to 
become the subject and soldier of Aladdin, and 
with their united forces the Sultan and his cap¬ 
tain preserved Iconium from the ravages of the 
—?*•—~- M ^r 4,)g + The Seljuks of Iconium and the 

Korasmian 

* D’Herbelot, tom. 2, p. 82-88. Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 
1, n. 381. 


t D® Guignes, tom. 5, p. 329-338. 
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Korasmian Tartars became one people. In 
history they were known by the common name 
of Othman Turks, and the sword and sceptre 
of power were transferred from the sluggard 
Seljukian princes to their ambitious and enter¬ 
prising generals. 

The son of Orthogrul was the celebrated 
Othman, the real founder of the Turkish great¬ 
ness ; and though he has been described as a 
shepherd and a robber, we must separate from 
those characters all ideas of baseness and igno¬ 
miny. Othnsan possessed, and perhaps sur¬ 
passed, the ordinary virtues of a soldier; and 
the circumstances of time and place were pro¬ 
pitious to his independence and success. The 
Seljukian dynasty was no more; and the dis¬ 
tance and decline of the Mogul Khans soon 
enfranchised him from the controul of a superior. 
He was situated on the verge of the Greek 
empire; and his religious principles sanctified 
his ambition.* Till the reign of Palaeologus, 
the Emperor on the throne of Constantinople 
in the days of Othman, the passes of Mount 
Olympus had been vigilantly guarded by the 
militia of the country, who were repaid by their 
own safety, and an exemption from taxes. 

s 3 From 

* “ Thus,” as Bacon says, “ the Turk hath at hand for 
f‘ cause of war the propagation of his law or sect, a quar- 
“ rel that he may always command,” 
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chap. iv. From a jealous and mistaken policy the Fmperor 
abolished their privilege, and assumed their 
office; but the tribute was rigorously collected,- 
the custody of the passes was disregarded* and 
the hardy mountaineers degenerated into a 
trembling crowd of peasants, without spirit or 
Rise of the discipline. The passage of these mountains 
empire. being completed by the Turks, the fall of the 
cities of Nicomedia and Nice shook the power 
of the Greeks in Bithynia ; and the capture of 
Prusa placed on a basis of richness and strength 
the power of the house of Othman. But seven 
and twenty years had been occupied in the 
inroads and victories, which terminated in the 
fall of Prusa. The Othmans, though active 
and enterprising, were not numerous, and the 
army of the Sultan was recruited, not like that 
of Zingis, from the innumerable hordes of 
Tartars, but from the casual resource of captives 
a.d. 1326. and volunteers. At the close of a life of sixty- 
nine years, Othman received the welcome news 
of the surrender of Prusa to the arms of Of- 
chan, his son and successor in the royal dignity. 
Reign of The lives and possessions of the Christian sub- 
}326-i36o. jects were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of 
thirty thousand crowns of gold; and the city 
became the metropolis of the Othman monarchy. 
It was decorated with a mosque, a college, and 
an hospital, of royal foundation; the Seljukian 

coin 
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coin was changed for the name and impression chap, iv. 
of the new dynasty; and the most skilful pro¬ 
fessors of human and divine knowledge attracted 
the Persian and Arabian students from the 
ancient schools of oriental learning. The office 
of Vizier (an office of such high importance in 
the Turkish government) was instituted for 
Aladdin, the brother of Orchan ; and a differ¬ 
ent habit distinguished the citizens from the 
peasants, the moslems from the infidels. All 
the troops of Othman had consisted of loose 
squadrons of Turkman cavalry, who served 
without pay, and fought without discipline: 
but a regular body of infantry was now esta¬ 
blished and trained by the prudence of his son. 

A great number of volunteers were enrolled with 
a small stipend, but with the permission of 
living at home, unless they were summoned 
to the field. Their rude manners and seditions 
disposed Orchan to educate his young captives 
as the soldiers of himself and of the Prophet; 
but the Turkish peasants were still allowed to 
mount on horseback and follow his standard, 
with the appellation and the hopes of free* 
hooters. 

The son of Othman subdued the whole pro¬ 
vince of Bithynia, as far as the shores of the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont ; and by his conquest 
of Gallipoli in the Chersonesus, the passage 

s 4 from 
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chap. Tvrffrom Asia into Europe was at his command 
a. d. 1358. but his marriage, so scandalous to the church 
and the people, with a daughter of the Greek 
emperor Cantacuzene, shewed the greatness of 
his power, and silenced for awhile the voice of 
his ambition. The Turkish scimitar was wields 
And or ed with the same spirit by Amurath the First, 
1360-1389. the son of Orchan, and third sultan of the Oth- 
man dynasty. By the pale and uncertain light 
of the Byzantine annals, we can discern, that 
he subdued without resistance, the whole pro¬ 
vince of Romania or Thrace, from the Helles¬ 
pont to Mount Haem us, and the verge of the 
capital; and that Adrianople was chosen for the 
royal seat of his government and religion in Eu¬ 
rope. Constantinople, whose decline is almost 
coeval with her foundation, had often, in the 
lapse of a thousand years, been assaulted by 
the barbarians of the east and west 5 but never 
till this fatal hour, had the Greeks been sur¬ 
rounded, both in Asia and in Europe, by the 
arms of the same hostile monarchy. Yet the 
prudence or generosity of Amurath postponed 
for a while this easy conquest, and his pride 
was satisfied with the frequent and humble at¬ 
tendance at his court and camp of the Emperor 
John Palaeologus and his four sons. He march¬ 
ed against the Sclavonian nations between 
$ie Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, 

Servian^ 
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Servians, Bosnians, and Albanians, and these chap, nr. 
warlike tribes, who had so often insulted the ma, 
jesty of the Roman empire, were repeatedly 
broken by his destructive inroads. Their coun¬ 
tries did not abound in gold or silver ; nor were 
their rustic hamlets and townships enriched by 
commerce, or decorated by the arts of luxury. 

But the natives of the soil have been distinguish¬ 
ed in every age, by their hardiness of mind and 
body, and they were converted by a prudent 
institution into the firmest and most faithful 
supporters of the Othman greatness. The vi¬ 
zier of Amurath reminded his sovereign, that 
according to the Muhammedan law, he was 
entitled to a fifth part of the spoil and captives ; 
and that the duty might easily be levied, if vi¬ 
gilant officers were stationed at Gallipoli, to 
watch the passage, and to select for his use, 
the stoutest and most beautiful of the Christian 
youths. The advice was followed; the edict Formation 
was proclaimed; many thousands of the Euro- zaries. 
pean captives were instructed in the Mnhamme- A ‘°' 135 “' 
dan religion, inured and trained to obedience 
and martial skill, by severe discipline and war¬ 
like exercises; and the new militia was conse¬ 
crated and named by Haji Bektash, a dervish, 
celebrated for his miracles and prophecies. 
Standing in the front of their ranks, he stretch- 
edrthe sleeve of his gown over the head of the 

foremost 
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chap. ivrTbreino^H^iiier, and bis blessing was delivered 
in these words. “ Let them be called Janiza- 
* { ries (Yengi cheri, or new soldiers) ! let their 
** countenance be ever bright! their hand vie- 
“ torioils! their sword keen! let their spear 
“ always hang over the head of their enemies I 
“ and wheresoever they go, may they return 
“ with a white face 1” * The most honourable 
military distinctions that the favour of the prince 
could confer, were employed in order to ani¬ 
mate this body with martial ardour, and with a 
consciousness of its own pre-eminence. The 
Janizaries soon became the chief strength and 
pride of the Othman armies; and by their num¬ 
ber, as well as reputation, were distinguished 
above all the troops, whose duty it was to at¬ 
tend on the person of the sultan.t Their va¬ 
lour has declined, their discipline is relaxed, 

and 

* The terms white or black face are common terms of 
praise or dispraise among the Turks. C^ntemir, p. 41, 
note 20. 

t The number of Janizaries, at the first institution of the 
body, was not considerable. Under Solyman, in the year 
1521, they amounted to twelve thousand. Since that time 
their number has greatly increased. Though Solyman 
possessed such abilities and authority as to restrain this 
formidable body within the bounds of obedience, yet its 
tendency to limit the power of the sultans was, even in 
that age, foreseen by sagacious observers. Robertson’s 
Charles V. vol. 1, sec. 3, note 43. 
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and their tumultuary array is incapable of con¬ 
tending with the order and weapons of modem 
tactics; but at the time of their institution, 
they possessed a decisive superiority in war. 
Since a regular body of infantry, in constant 
exercise and pay, was not maintained by any 
Of the princes of Christendom. The Janizaries 
fought with the zeal of proselytes against their 
idolatrous countrymen ; and in the battle of 
Cassova, the league and independence of the 
Selavonian tribes was finally crushed. As the 
conqueror Walked over the field, he observed 
that the greatest part of the slain consisted of 
beardless youths; and the reply of his vizier 
was gratifying to his vanity, that opposition to 
the invincible sword of the Othmans is more 
characteristic of the rashness of youth than the 
prudence of age. But the sword of his Jani¬ 
zaries could not defend him from the dagger of 
despair ; a Servian soldier started from the heap 
of dead bodies stretched upon the plain, and 
Amurath received in the belly a mortal wound. 

The character and actions of Bajazet, the son 
and successor of Amurath, accorded with his 
surname of Ilderim, or lightning. His brother 
Geme strove for the crown, but he soon was 
compelled, to own the ascendency of Bajazet $ 
and the prince, dreading that his ally, the Fa- 
timite Caliph of Egypt, would sacrifice him 


chap. tv. 


Reign of 
Bajazet. 

A. D. 
1389-1403. 


as 
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chap. iv. as a peace-offering to the victorious Sultan, fled 
" to Rhodes, and thence, by the advice of the 
Grand Master, to Rome, where Alexander the 
Sixth entertained him with distinction in the 
palace of the Vatican. Instigated, however, by 
the bribes of Bajazet, the Pope kept the Turkish 
prince in a splendid captivity, and at length 
consented to, or procured his destruction. In 
the fourteen years of his reign, Bajazet moved 
at the head of his armies from Boursa to Adria- 
nople, from the Danube to the Euphrates ; and 
though he strenuously laboured for the propa¬ 
gation of the Koran, he invaded, with impartial 
ambition, the Muhammedan dominions in Asia 
Minor, and the Christian territories in Europe* 
The Turkish historians have dignified every 
prince of the Othman dynasty with the title of 
Sultan, But in truth it was not used till the 
days of Bajazet. The humble title of Emir was 
no longer suitable to the Othman greatness ; and 
Rajazet condescended to accept a patent of 
Sultan of Romania, Greece, and Thrace, from 
the Caliphs who served in Egypt under the yoke 
of the Mamlouks: a last and frivolous homage 
that was yielded by force to opinion, by the 
Turkish conquerors to the house of Abbas and 
ifee-^accessors of the Arabian Prophet. The 
ambition of the Sultan was inflamed by the obli¬ 
gation of deserving this august title, and he 

turned 
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turned his arms against the kingdom of Hun- chap. rv. 
gary. The cause of the Hungarians -was that 
of Europe and of the church: the bravest 
knights of France and Germany marched under 
the standard of Sigismond and the cross; but in a.d.uqs. 
the battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet defeated a con¬ 
federate army of an hundred thousand Chris¬ 
tians, who had proudly boasted, that if the sky 
should fall, they could uphold it on their lances. 

The far greater part were slain or driven into 
the Danube; and the Hungarian prince, es¬ 
caping to Constantinople by the river and the 
Black Sea, returned, after a long circuit, to his 
exhausted kingdom. In the pride of victory, 

Bajazet threatened that he would besiege Budaj 
that he would subdue the adjacent countries of 
Germany and Italy; and would feed his horse 
with a bushel of oats on the altar of St. Peter at 
Rome. “ His progress was checked,” says Mr. 

Gibbon, “ not by the miraculous interposition 
“ of the apostle, not by a crusade of the Chrie- 
“ tian powers, but by a long and painful fit of 
“ the gout. The disorders of the moral, arc 
sometimes corrected by those of the physical 
“ world ; and an acrimonious humour falling 
“ on a single fibre of one man, may prevent, oc 
“ suspend, the misery of nations.” Yet with 
the recovery of his health, his ambition revived. 

The papal empire, though a splendid, was a re¬ 
mote 
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chap. iv. mote conquest; but the richness and grandeur 
uf-tw'seitj^of Constantinople were always pre* 
sent to his mental vision. His ambition aspired 
to the overthrow of the sacred city, but yielded 
to the politic remonstrance of his Vizier, not to 
provoke the indignation of Rurope by an attack 
upon the metropolis of the eastern church. The 
ambassadors of the Turk terrified, however, Pa* 
laeologus into the payment of a tribute, and the 
toleration within the walls of his city of the 
Muhammedan religion ; and Timour’s descent 
into the dominions of Bajazet gave it a long re* 
prieve from final destruction. The life and the 
empire of the Turkish Sultan were ended and 
dissolved by the Tartarian hero: and had the 
successors of Timour, like those of Zingis Khan, 
been worthy of the name of their ancestor, a 
a. d. 1403. new Tartarian empire would have been founded 
on the ruins of the Othman monarchy. 

The Turkish annals are full of disgusting de- 
1421. tails of civil wars among the children of Bajazet, 
of Bajazet. but the youngest (his name was Muhammed) 
restored the unity of the empire. Romania and 
Anatolia formed its principal strength; and 
those countries were enjoyed in the fullness of 
power by his son Amurath II. Under Muham¬ 
med 11 . the next prince in the succession of the 
n ^.ix Lan kings, and as Bayle justly says, one of 
the greatest men recorded in history (if the qua¬ 
lifications 
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locations of a conqueror constitute true great- chap. iv. 
ness), the Morea was subjugated, and the Greek 
empire, which had been so long shaken by in- 
ternal dissentions, and tottering to dissolution Capture of 

Constanti- 

with luxury, was trampled in the dust by the uopie by 
Moslem conquerors. The venerable city of a. d. 14534 
Constantinople, the metropolis of Christianity 
and the Roman empire, was taken by the Mu- 
hammedans. Prusa and Adrianople, the ancient 
capitals of the Othmans, sunk into provincial 
towns ; and Muhammed the Second established 
his own residence, and that of his successors, on 
the same commanding spot which had been 
chosen by Constantine.* The Euphrates and 
the Adriatic bounded the conquests of Muham¬ 
med II. ; but under his successors the Turkish 

power 

* For this view of Turkish history, from the reign of 
Othman to that of Muhammed, I am indebted to the articles 
under the names of the different Sultans in D’Herbelot; to 
the 64th, 65th, and 68th chapters of Gibbon’s History ; to 
the Histoire de l’Ordre de Malthe par l’Abbe Vertot; Prince 
Cantemir’s Hist, of the Othman Empire (a work, however, 
of little value) ; to D’Anville, l'Empire Turc considers dans 
son Etablissement et dans ses Accroissemens successifs, 

8wo. Paris, 1772; to Voltaire, Essai sur l’Histoire Gfoerale, 
cha,p. 76, 78, 79; and for the verification of all ray facts to 
JVI. de la Croix, Abrege Chronologique de l’Histoire Otto- 
mane, 2 tom. 12mo. Paris, 1768. Those persons only who 
have tolled through the ponderous volumes of oriental his¬ 
tory, can estimate tire value of the comprehensive brevity 
of this work of De la Croix. 
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1453-1566. 


Character 
of the Oth- 
mau Sul¬ 
tana. 


-^Kei^ccsitinued to increase. Without enter¬ 
ing into an history of the contests of the Turks 
with the European and Asiatic princes, a detai 
of war and truce, crowned with final success 
the historian may generally retnark, that every 
portion of continental and insular'Greece was 
joined to the Turkish empire; that the whole of 
Syria paid its contribution of tribute to these 
freebooters from the north j and that the rich 
country of Egypt was annexed to the Othman 
monarchy.* 

From Muhammed II. who took the city of the 
Caesars,' to Solyman the Magnificent, a rare se¬ 
ries of active and warlike princes ruled over 
the Turkish empire. By their great abilities, 
they kept their subjects of every order, military 
as well as civil, submissive to government; 
and had the absolute command of whatever 
force their vast empire was able to exert. So¬ 
lyman in particular, who is known to the 
Christians chiefly as a conqueror, but is cele¬ 
brated in the Turkish annals as the great law- 
giver, who established order and police in their 
empire, governed during his long reign, with 
no less authority than wisdom. He divided his 
dominions into several districts; he appointed 

the 


* There is an excellent dissertation of M. Tercier on the 
conquest of Egypt by the Turks, in the 21st volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
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the number of soldiers which each should fur- chap. iv. 
nish ; he appropriated a certain proportion of the 
lands, in every province, for their maintenance j 
he regulated, with a minute accuracy, every 
thing relative to their discipline, their arms, and 
the nature of their service. He placed the 
finances of the empire in an orderly train of 
administration; and though the taxes in the 
Turkish dominions, as well as in the other de¬ 
spotic monarchies of the east, are far from 
being considerable, he supplied that defect by 
an attentive and severe economy. Instead of 
wasting their talents in the slothful luxury of 
the seraglio, the heirs of royalty were educated 
in the council and the field. From early youth 
they were entrusted by their fathers with the 
command of provinces and armies; and this 
manly institution, though often productive of 
civil war, must have essentially contributed to 
the discipline and vigour of the monarchy. 

The sovereign's person is less sacred than the 
right of succession, A weak and vicious Sul¬ 
tan may be deposed and strangled ; but his in¬ 
heritance devolves to an infant or an idiot: nor 
has the most daring rebel presumed to ascend 
the throne of his lawful sovereign. While the 
transient dynasties of Asia have been conti¬ 
nually subverted by a crafty Vizier in the pa¬ 
lace, or a victorious general in the camp, the 
t Othman 
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cijap. iv. Qthman succession has been confirmed by the 
practice of five centuries, and is now incorpo* 
rated with the vital principle of the Turkish na¬ 
tion.* 

On the, ruins of the Seljukian and Zingisha. 
niche, dynasties, the Turkman shepherds reared 
a solid fabric of strength and grandeur. By 
§ long line of illustrious princes it was sup. 
ported and adorned, and the Othman monarchy 
held an high and distinguished station, among 
the powers of Europe and of Asia. But im¬ 
mediately after the reign of Solyman the Mag- 
pifieent, that last great representative of the 
Tartarian kings, the Turkish empire began to 
faU- Its history from, that period to the present 
time presents nothing that is in any degree im¬ 
portant or interesting to an inquirer into the 
progress of the Muhammedan religion,. The 
nation kept not pace with the Europeans, in the 
gradual advancement of letters and science; 
and the Sultans had none of the, martial enei- 
gies of their ancestors. The Turkish troops 
had once possessed every advantage, which 
arises horn superiority hr military discipline. 
The. most intelligent, as, well as impartial au¬ 
thors of the sixteenth centmy, acknowledge and 
lament the superior attainments, o£ the Turks iq 
% military science. Cuicoiardini ioferips,^ 

that 

* Robertson’s Charles V. vol. 1, sec 3. Gibbon, ch. 65. 
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that the Italians learned the art of fortifying 
towns from the Turks. Busbequius, who was 
ambassador from Ferdinand to Solyman, and 
who had an opportunity to observe the state, 
both of the Christian ahd the Turkish armies, 
published a discourse concerning the best man* 
ner of carrying o« mi against them, in Which 
he gives an elaborate ddsctiptiott Of the ifn- 
rtiense advantages Which the infidels possessed, 
with respect to discipline, and military improve* 
ments of every kind.* The Christian armies 
did not acquire that superiority over the Turks 
which they now possess, until the long establish?- 
ifcent of standing forces had improved military 
discipline among the former, and until the an* 
cietit warlike institutions of the latter bad been 
corrupted or abolished. 

* See note 44 to the 3d section of (he first volivme of 
Robertson's Charles V. 
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Principles 
of Muham- 
medanism. 


Origin of 
the Koran. 


CHAP. V. 

THE KORAN; OR, A VIEW OF THE THEOLO¬ 
GICAL, MORAL, AND JURIDICAL SYSTEM OF 
THE MUSELMANS....MUHAMMEDAN SECTS. 

The abolif*'.5 of idolatry and superstition, and 
the reste priori of religion to what he called its 
pristine purity, were the avowed and plausible 
objects of the Arabian Prophet. The unity and 
indivisibility of the Godhead fonned the basis of 
his creed, while the promise of rewards and the 
threat of punishments, both temporal and eter- i 
nal, secured the virtue of his followers. Bufjr 
their reliance upon the divinity of his own pp4-' 
tended mission in the cause of reformation ^was 
incontestibly necessary for the support/of his 
system; and therefore, the discordaMnames of 
God and Muhammed are united in the confes- 
sion of the Moslem’s faith :.X 

“ Allah il allah,,.'muhammed resoul al- 
Lah.”— I 

“ There is one / god, muhammed is the 

AFOSTLE OF GOD.” 

Without discussing the merits of the different 

notions 
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notions of the Muselmans with respect to the CHAP - V 
origin of their sacred volume—the opinion of 
the orthodox Sonnites that, the Koran was un¬ 
created, and stored in one of the seven heavens 
from all eternity; that copies of it on paper, 
bound in silk and adorned with gems, were 
brought from its celestial abode to earth by the 
angel Gabriel, and delivered to Muhammed in 
the month of Ramadan ; or the more mild and 
moderate idea of the Mottazalites,* that this 
word of God had no claim to eternity ; it is 
sufficient for us to observe, that the volume ge¬ 
nerally known by the title of the Koran (or the 
book fit to be read, as the word signifies) t con¬ 
tains the substance of Muhammed’s pretended 
revelations from heaven. Whenever enthusiasm 
suggested, or passion and policy required it, a 
portion of the divine commands was proclaimed 
by the preacher to his auditory of fanatics, and 
registered by them in their memories, or in¬ 
scribed on the more durable materials of the 
leaves of the palm-tree, and the skins of ani¬ 
mals.:}: A copy of these fragments was en¬ 
trusted to the charge of one of his most favoured 
wives; and although Abu Beker, the first Ca- 
t 3 liph, 

* D’Herbelot, art. Alcoran ; and D’Ohsson, • tom. 1, 
p. 8 1 ‘ . 95. 

f See Maracci, Prod, de Ale. chap. 1. 

Savary’s Preface to the French translation of the 
Koran. 
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liph, metfmdi?ed them into a volume, yet in the 
equrse of a very few years, so many errpra had, 
crept into the sacred teat, that Qthraan, the 
third Caliph, called in the different manuscripts, 
and assured the faithful he would rectify them 
from the original- But so manifold were the 
Various readings of these copies, that, as the 
toast difficult fash, this successor of the Prophet 
destroyed the volumes themselves, and pub* 
ffsfied a new Koran* which is the same that we 
now read. 

Tp the Sanscrit language alone the Arabic is 
inferior in copiousness. But as the people of the 
desert are divided into various tribes, estranged 
from each other, so it naturally happened, that 
each tribe shopld have forms of speech peculiar 
fo itself. Indeed, in no language »re there so 
many- dialects as in the Arabic ; so. great is their 
difference, that wo can with difficulty trace them 
to a common source, In the idiom used at 
IJfecoa the Koran was written: that idiom is, 
therefore, from sentiments of reverence to reli¬ 
gion, more highly esteemed by the Arabs than 
the language of any other part of their country, 
In the present time?, however, our most, ha,- 
quiring travellers can find little or no resem¬ 
blance between the words used in the common 
intercourse of life in Arabia, and the word* of 
the Koran, Time* and communication, with 

strangers. 
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strangers, hate beeh followed by their usual chap. v. 
consequences. The Arabic of the Koran is 
taught at Mecca like a dead language. The 
dialects in the numerous provinces of Arabia 
are as various as those of Italy; While in Syrian 
Egypt, and other Muselman countries, the re* 
semblance which the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Provencal languages bear to the Latin, Will sug¬ 
gest an idea of the affinity between the real 
Arabic and its modern variations. Some people 
Speak the pure language of Ishmael, while others 
mutter it barbarously. The style and composi¬ 
tion of the Koran are esteemed by the doctors 
of the Mosqhe to be inimitable, and more mira¬ 
culous than the act of raising the dead : and 
the proudly acknowledged illiteracy of Muhartu 
med was proclaimed by his followers, as the 
grand argument in favour of its divine origin. 

In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the Pro¬ 
phet rests the truth of his mission on the merit 
of his book, audackmsly challenges both men 
and angels to imitate the beauties of a single 
passage, and presumes to assert God alone 
cOUM dictate this incomparable performance. 

The harmony and copiousness of style will not 
reach in a version the European infidel; he wilt 
peruse with impatience the endless incoherent 
rhapsody of fable, history, precept,' and decla- 
matioft. Theology artd'morality are interspersed 
T 4 ihtiotfg 
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CHAP. v. among trivial matters; and exhortations to cha¬ 
rity are sullied by commands of war against 
infidels. As the different parts of the Koran 
were written for occasional purposes,' mistakes 
and contradictions were repeatedly made. When 
circumstances varied, new revelations were ne¬ 
cessary ; and, therefore, the convenient doc¬ 
trine of permission to abrogate, as well as to 
create, was invented.* 

its division The Koran is divided into one hundred and 
tosand P fourteen chapters or suras, an Arabic word 
verses. which signifies a connected portion, and these 
suras again into verses. The suras are of very 
unequal length, titled, hut not numbered ; some 
containing three hundred, and others only three 
or four verses, f The Muselmans have paid as 
much superstitious attention to the Koran, as 
the Jews did to the Bible. In imitation of the 
labours of the Masori, the learned Moslems have 
computed every word and every letter contained 

in 

* Niebuhr, Description de I’Arabic, p. 72, &c. Maracci 
de Alcorano, p. 43-44. Gibbon, chap. 50. And Pocock's 
Specimen, p. 150, 152, 191. On the excellence of the 
style of the Koran, consult Meninski, Thesaurus, vql. 1, 
p. 16-24. 

■j- Maracci (Prod, de Ale. chap. 2,) remarking on the 
circumstance of the inequality of the length of the chapters, 
pleasantly and classically remarks, Nil aequale homini fuit 
illi—habebat saepe ducentos, saepe decern servos. Horaeq, 
lib- 1, sat. 3. 
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in their sacred volume ; and for the purpose of chap.v. 
supplying the want of vowels * in the Arabic 
character, have introduced vowel points, which 
ascertain both the pronunciation and meaning 
of the text! The Muhammedans never read or 

touch 

* The antiquity of the vowel points or signs in the Arabic Vowel 
3anguage has been much disputed. Hottinger (Clavis Script. P oints ' 
p. 403, Tig. 1651) maintains that the language was never 
without them; although their shape and position have oc¬ 
casionally varied. Adler (Museum Cuficum Borgianum 
Yelitris, p. 34-37, 4to. Rom. 1782) strenuously contends for 
the same opinion. Gregory Sharp (Dissertation on the 
Original Power of Letters, p. 87) says, that the vowel points 
were not in use till several years after the time of Mu- 
hammed. So likewise think the Turks. They give Ali the 
honour of the invention. It should be observed that no 
Cufic MS. at present known is without them. Those which 
are represented in Niebuhr and Chardin have them. They 
are upon the two exemplars at Constantinople, called by the 
Muselmans the copies of Ali and Othman, and which, most 
probably, were written in the time of Ali. Diacritical 
marks or lines are thought by Adler (De Codd. Cuf. 4to. 

Hafn 1788) to be almost more necessary than vowel points; 
though he confesses his inability to conjecture the reason of 
their non-appearance in Niebuhr’s and Chardin’s specimens. 

They are not on the Constantinopolitan MSS. The diffi¬ 
culty of Adler to read the Cufic character without vowel 
points and diacritical lines influenced his judgment. But 
the Cufic inscriptions on marble and on coins have none, 
and are understood by the learned Moslems. Adler seems 
to own that one of the five Cufic MSS. at Copenhagen has 
no diacritical lines. These lines were first used by Huggias, 
who died 95, A. H. See the dissertation on the Cufic MSS. 
at Constantinople, in the second volume of Toderini, 
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The Mu- 
fcamme- 
dans’ re- 
•pect for it. 


MSS. of 
the Koran. 


Cufic MSS. 


touch the object of their veneration, without the 
legal ablutions having been performed. The 
Othtnan Emperors, in imitation of the ancient 
Caliphs, generally consider it a religious duty to 
adorn their exemplars of the Koran with gold 
and precious stones. It is the comfort of the 
Muselmans amidst the busy duties of the camp, 
and it forms the great solace of their domestic 
toils. Verses from it on their banners incite 
their martial spirit; and its principal sentences, 
written on the walls of their mosques, remind 
them of their social duties. The most ancient 
manuscripts which are known, are oo parch¬ 
ment, in the Cufic character of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage. The modern manuscripts are in the 
Niskhi mode of writing, on paper curiously 
prepared from' silk, and polished to the highest 
degree of beauty.* The copy which is most 

admired 

* D’Ohsson, tom. 1, p. 88, and Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse, sec. 3. The ancient Arabs had various dialects 
and characters of writing. Shortly before the time of Mu- 
hammed, the character called the Cufic, was invented by 
Moramer Ebn Morra, of Anbar, in Arabian Irak. It was 
introduced into Mecca, the Koran was written in it, and it 
was in the course of time diffused through all the Moslem 
world. There seems to be a great resemblance between the 
Cufic and Syriac characters. The Cufio was used for three 
hundred'years, but in inscriptions on stone and metal it was 
common until the thirteenth and, fourteenth centuries of the 
Christian sera. Even in the present day it is sometimes 

used 
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admired for the character of its writing and em- chap. v. 
bellishments, formerly belonged to the Turkish 

Sultan 

Used in Africa on public monuments, because the magnitude 
of the letters seems well adapted for such purposes. Adler. 

Mus. Cuf. Borg. p. 11. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to call these African inscriptions, Mauritanic. There is 
some difference between them and the genuine Cufic. They 
are both derived from the Syriac, as the keen and inde¬ 
fatigable Benedictine monks have demonstrated. The Cufic 
appears to have been the eastern, and the Mauritanic the 
western character of the Arabic tongue. From the latter 
were derived two other characters, the African and the 
Spanish. Nouveau Trade de Diplomatique, tom. 1, eh. 1*, 

3 tom. 4to, Paris, 1750-65. Towards the close of the third: 
century of the Hegira, the Niskhi character was formed 
from the Cufic. It underwent several changes, and did not 
receive its present form till tha days of Yakut, secretary to 
Mostasem, the last Caliph of Bagdad. Pocock, Specimen, 
p. 158, and Ehpacin Hist. Sarac. cap, 3, p. 205. Such- of 
the Cufic manuscripts as I have seen are on parchment or 
vellum. The oldest Cufic MSS. on paper are in the Escurial, 
but their antiquity is not higher than the fourth or fifth 
century of the Hegira. Although paper was introduced 
into Mecca at the commencement of the eighth century of 
the Christian sera-, yet it does not appear that it came im¬ 
mediately into common use. The oldest cotton MS. of any 
sort- that is known, has no antiquity beyond the* eleventh 
pentury, but from, the twelfth, paper was more common than 
parchment, at least in the Grecian world, for the Latins did 
pot se readily receive it. Montfaucon, Palteographia 
Graeea, p. 1-8-, Ac. fbl. 1708. Nouveau Traits de Diplo¬ 
matique, tom. 1-, eh-. 7, and page 118, note , of the present 
work. The Cufic MSS. are perhaps of variously coloured 

parchment. 
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chap: v. Sultan Solyman the Great, and is preserved in 
the Museum Kircherianum, at Rome. In every 
public library in Europe are to be found tran¬ 
scripts of the Koran: as the Muselmans have 
generally prohibited the Christians from the use 
of it, most of these manuscripts have been taken 
in battle. Many of them belonged to princes, 
and are therefore of exquisite beauty. Some of 
those which formerly were in the possession of 
Tippoo Sultan, are of peculiar elegance, 
its literal? Erpenius, Golius, Zechendorfius, Clenardus, 

history. R av ji US) Pfeifferus, and Danzius, have edited 
parts of the Koran. The first edition of the 
entire work in the Arabic language was pub¬ 
lished at Venice in the year 153Q, by Paganinus, 
of Brescia. The Pope was alarmed, and the book 
was in orthodox form condamne au feu. Copies 
of it are, therefore, excessively rare. The next 
complete edition of the Arabic Koran was pub¬ 
lished in quarto by Hinckleman, at Hamburgh, 

in 

parchment. Thus the parchment BISS, of the New Testa¬ 
ment are either of a purple or of their natural appearance. 
Wetstinii, Proleg. in Nov. Test. p. 3, ed. Semler, Hal eg 
1764. The people of old times frequently dyed the mate¬ 
rials upon which they .wrote. Ovid addresses his book, 
“ neo te purpureo velent vaccinia fuco.” De Tristibus, 
lib. 1, eleg. 1. In most cases the parchment was white 
within side and yellow without. Juvenal, vii. 23 ; Persius, 
iii 10. The deep red or purple colour was the most choice, 
and on it were written the most celebrated and esteemed 
compositions. 
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in 1684.* The last and most celebrated Arabic chap. v. 
edition was printed at St. Petersburg}], some 
years since, under the auspices of the late Em¬ 
press Catharine. Scholia in the same language' 
accompany this edition. The benefit of such of 
her Tartarian subjects as were Muselmans, was 
the object of the Empress : and in order not to 
offend their prejudices against printed books, the 
types were cast in such a manner, that the im¬ 
pression had every appearance of a manuscript,. 

Among the numerous versions of the Koran, 
those into the Persic and Turkish languages are 
held in the highest estimation. It has been 
transfused also into the Javan and Malayan 
dialects. These translations are interlineary 
and have been made in different periods of the 
Muselman annals, and even subsequently to the 
time, when in consonance with the principle, 
that the progress of languages and conquests is 
generally commensurate, the Caliph Walid is¬ 
sued a decree that the language of Arabia 
should be the universal language of the Mu- 
hammedan world. The laudable curiosity of 
Peter, Abbot of Chuni, a monk of the four¬ 
teenth century, prompted him to command a 
Latin translation of the Koran to be prepared. 

It was published by Bibliander in the year 1550. 
Translations in every European language have 

appeared, 

* Remeccii, Historia Alcorani, sec. 8, 9,10, Lipsiae, 1721. 

Peignot, Diet, des livres condamnes au feu, i, p. 277. 
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chap. v. appeared, but the French version of Andrea da 
Ryer, published for the first time at Paris in 
1647, and often re-printed, had the greatest 
credit, till the appearance of the Latin transla. 
tion of Father Lewis Maracci, the confessor of 
Pope Innocent the eleventh, and professor of 
Araibic in the College of Wisdom at Rome. His 
celebrated edition contains a life of Mubammed, 
a refutation of the Muhammedan religion* the 
Arabic text of the Koran* a Latin translation, 
of it, and a vast collection of notes. Pope In¬ 
nocent the eleventh was the liberal patarau of 
this undertaking. It was the result of forty 
years labour, and was published at Padua in 
two volumes folio, in the year 1698 : a work, 
of such prodigious learning, as to merit a place 
in the same rank with the fruits of the toil¬ 
some researches of the Benedictine monks- 
Maracci’s elaborate dissertations on the truth 
of Christianity, and his laboured refutations of 
Mahaimmedamsm, are better adapted to the 
conversion of Muselrrians, than the instruc¬ 
tion of Christians. He is one of that numerous 
class of writers, who make no distinction be¬ 
tween forms and substances, and? h© poufs as 
great a torrent of learning and argument upon 
the unimportant, as upon the important parts 
of the Muhammedan code: the in muteness osf 
his investigations is curious. He is more 

skilled 
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skilled in oriental, than in Christian literature, chap.v. 
His knowledge must obtain the respect of his 
readers, but his mode of reasoning will fre¬ 
quently excite their ridicule. Maracci’s Prodo- 
mi, Refutationes and Notae, are a mine of learn¬ 
ing on Muhammedan subjects. England may 
well be proud of her scholars in Asiatic litera¬ 
ture. Sale maintained her character, which 
Edward Pocock had formed. The translation, 
of the Koran into the English language has re¬ 
ceived the approbation of every master of the 
Arabic. Mr. Sale’s Prelimihary Dissertation 
and Notes are admirable. All writers on this 
interesting topic gratefully acknowledge their 
obligations to them.* The modern translation 
of the Koran into the French tongue, is by 
M. Savary. It was made by him while he was in 
Egypt, and after he had become well acquainted 
with the manners of the Arabs, and the genius of 
their language. The excellence of the life of 

Muhammed 

* But it must be remarked, that much of the apparent 
merit of Sale is in reality due to Pocock. Speaking of the 
Specimen Hist. Arabum, Keiske in his Observations (p. 228) 
on Abulfeda’s Geography of Syria* remarks, “ Ex hoc 
libro (this libellus incomparabilis, as Reiske calls it in ano¬ 
ther place) Salius concinnavit ilia decantata sua prolego¬ 
mena ad al Corani suam Anglicam versionem.” White in 
a note under the Preface to the last edition of Pocock, says 
the same thing. 
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ffi AP - v - Muhammed which precedes the work, hats bcert 
already noticed. M. Savary’s notes are neither 1 
numerous nor valuable. 

The Koran is the basis of, I. The theology# 
II. The morality. And III. The civil and cri¬ 
minal laws of the Muhammedans. The tradi¬ 
tions of the actions and sayings of the Prophet 
constitute the second authority of Muselman 
law. They are considered as a supplement to 
the Koran,-and are called Sonna, a word which 
(among other senses) signifies custom or institute. 
The only complete* work in the English language 
expressly on these traditionary laws is a transla¬ 
tion of the Mischat ul Masabih, a class book in 
Muselman colleges. It is a sort of digest of the 
great collections of sonnite or orthodox tradi¬ 
tions. The Masabih ul Sunnat (or the lamp of 
religious observances) was compiled by Imam 
Husain of Bagdad, who died A. H. 516. There 
have been many commentaries on it: the last 
and best was made by Shykh Waleeudeen, Abu 
Abdollah Mahmud who finished his work A. H. 
737. He called it the Mischat ul Masabih (the 
niche for holding the lamp). This work con¬ 
tains the most important and authentic tradi¬ 
tions 

* la 1805, the fir$t volume of Colonel Baillie’s Digest of 
Muhammedan law, was published at Calcutta.—A volume 
which makes it a matter of regret that the work haa not 
been completed. 
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tiotis of Muhammed compiled from all preced 
ing collections.* The English translation was 

u made 

There are six collections of traditions held in peculiar 
esteem by the Sonnites, or orthodox traditionists. The 
one Formed by Abu Abdollah Muhammed of Bokharah is 
peculiarly famous. Two hundred years after the prophet’s 
death, this sage of the law selected seven thousand two 
hundred and seventy-five genuine traditions, from one hun¬ 
dred thousand of a doubtful, and two hundred thousand 
more of a spurious character. These traditions were made 
by the early converts to Islamism, and relate to the actions, 
the sayings, and even the silence of Muhammed : his taci¬ 
turnity, like that' of the ladies, was full of eloquence, and 
most important inferences have been drawn from it. His 
eyes too sent forth “ speechless messages." This work 
was compiled at Mecca. Each day, the industrious and 
pious author prayed near the gate of Abraham, and per¬ 
formed his ablution with the water from the well Zem- 
zen. Absorbed in veneration for the prophet, he took 
his book to Medina, digested it into chapters, placed them 
both in the sepulchre and pulpit of Muhammed, and in the 
moderate time of sixteen years his work was finished. His 
collection is called the Sahih, or genuine: it has been 
received by the four orthodox sects of the Sonnites, and 
innumerable commentaries on it have been published by the 
Muselman doctors. Bib. Orient art. Bokari and Sahiah, 
The marvellous ceremonies which attended the compilation 
of the Sonna are not unparalleled. The epistle of Leo 
the Great to Flaviamis, upon the Incarnation, is well known 
to every biblical scholar. John Moschus informs us, in his 
spiritual meadow, that he was told by Abbot Menas, who 
was told by Abbot Eulogius, who was told by Archdeacon 
■Gregory, that the Roman church had a written tradition, 

that 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Theological 
principles 
of the Ko¬ 
ran-one 
God. 


made by Captain Matthews of the Bengal artil¬ 
lery, and was published at Calcutta in two 
volumes quarto in 1809.* 

I. In opposition to the general Idolatry of 
the world, the adoration of one only God was 
the grand foundation of the Mosaic legislation. 
But Muhammed falsely asserted, that in his 

days 

that Pope Leo, when he had finished this letter, laid it on 
the tomb of the Apostle Peter, and besought him to correct 
it, wherever it was erroneous or imperfect. After he had 
prayed, fasted, and lain on the ground, a decent time 
(about forty days ; for the Apostle was somewhat shy, like 
Milton’s Eve, to ho would be wooed, and not unsought be to onj, 
Peter appeared to him, and said, “ I have read and cor- 
“ rected upon which Leo takes the letter from the tomb, 
.opens it, and finds that the Apostle had been as good as bis 
.word. Porson’s Letters to Travis, p. 379. 

* In writing this chapter, great aid has been derived from 
the Hedaya, or guide, a commentary on the Muselman law. 
The same liberal and enlightened policy which gave birth 
to the compilation of the Hindu laws suggested the pro¬ 
priety of a corresponding work on the laws of the Musel- 
mans in India, By the direction of Mr. Hastings, the prin¬ 
cipal Muhammedan professors in Bengal translated from 
the Arabic into the Persian tongue the Hedaya, a work of 
very high authority in all Moslem countries where the Son- 
nite faith prevails. It discusses most of the subjects men¬ 
tioned in the Koran and Sonna, and a vast variety of mat¬ 
ters relating to property, which the complications of society 
gradually changed from barbarism to civilization have ren¬ 
dered necessary. An English translation of the Hedaya 
was made by Colonel Charles Hamilton, and published in 
1791, in four volumes quarto. 
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days this pure doctrine had been mixed, by the chap.v. 
acknowledgment of Ezra as the son or compa- 
nion of God.* At the time of the appearance 
of the Arabian prophet, the various systems of 
idolatry and superstitious credence shocked the 
moral sense of every philosophical mind, while 
the false interpretations which the Christian di¬ 
vines of that day gave of the scriptural doctrine 
of the Trinity of persons in one divine essence, too 
well countenanced the assertion of the reformer, 
that a plurality of Gods were worshipped. In 
order then to banish tenets so absurd, Muhammed 
proclaims, in every part of the Koran, the unity 
and indivisibility of the Deity. Without entering, 
like the philosophers of old, into any metaphy¬ 
sical disquisitions on the essence and nature of 
the object of all our hopes and fears, the Pro¬ 
phet of Mecca, in a sublime and energetic strain, 
preaches his attributes. Omnipotent, his throne 
is extended over heaven and earth : Creator of 
all things, his providence is displayed in the 
vicissitudes of the seasons and the revolutions 
of the world. Neither slumber nor sleep seizeth 
himj the living, the self-subsisting, the high, 
the mighty. He makes all nature subservient 
to the good of man, and provides both for crea¬ 
tion’s lord and the meanest creature that crawls 
upon the earth. His rewards are tenfold, and 

u 2 he 

* Koran, ix. 
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chap. v. he is ever ready to pardon on the least sign of re¬ 
pentance. He giveth life and putteth to death, 
and is almighty. He knoweth that which is 
past; that which is to come ; what the breasts 
of men contain, and the secrets of futurity.* 
Angels. The unknown qualities of the spiritual state, 
and the inability of man to account for various ap¬ 
pearances in the natural and moral worlds, have 
induced him to imagine the existence of races 
and gradations of spiritual agents. Hence the 
systems of demonology among the philosophers 
and poets of Greece and Rome, and of angels 
among the Persians. The latter doctrine was 
adopted by Muhammed, and accordingly the 
existence of angels, f or beings of a pure and 
aerial nature, who neither eat nor drink, and 
whose species is continued by creation, who 
minister at the throne of God, and both watch 
the conduct of men and record their actions 
for judgment, is an article of high import in 
the Muselman’s creed. Four angels appear to 
be held in high respect. The angel Gabriel, 
called the holy spirit; Michael, the angel of re¬ 
velation and friend of the Jews; Azriel, the 
angel of death ; and Israfeel, the angel of the 
resurrection. A race of beings, termed jin or 

genii, 

* Koran, ii. p. 29, 47 ; v. p. 418; xi. 16; xvi. 86; xxvii. 
230; xxxiv. 287 ; lxxlii. 485. Mischat, i. 534, 558. 
f Koran, ii. 
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genii, are fancied to exist; but they are less chap.v. 
pure than the angels: though aerial, they live 
like men, and will be judged at the last day. 

On the creation of mankind pride and envy 
seized the hearts of Eblis* and of a numerous 
band of followers, who, in the regions of hell, 
have since mourned the loss of their high 
estate. “ There is not a man or woman,” say 
the traditions, “ without an angel and a devil. 

“ The devil enters into man as the blood into 
“ his body. All the children of Adam, except 
“ Mary and her son, are touched by the devil 
“ at the time of their birth, and the children 
“ make a loud noise from the touch.” The 
business of the devil is to suggest evil; that 
of the angel, to inform men of the truth. Thus, 
the Koran says, the devil threatens you with 
poverty if you bestow in charity, and orders 
you to pursue avarice ; but God promises you 
grace and abundance from charity.* 

On one of the most abstruse subjects upon 
which man has ever exercised his faculties, and 
which has, more than any other, displayed 
both the strength and weakness of the human 
intellect, Muhammed has pronounced, with a 
u 3 positiveness 

* Koran, ii. and vii. The Eblis of the Muhammedans is 
precisely the same as the Satan of the Jews, and the Arima- 
nius of the Magi. 

f Mischat, i. 23. 
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CHAP. V. 


Prophets 

and 

Scriptures. 


positiveness consonant with the character of a 
wild fanatic, or worthy of a messenger from 
heaven. The doctrine of eternal decrees and 
absolute predestination he inculcates in the 
strongest and strictest terms.* His compa¬ 
nions, supposing that necessity and responsibi¬ 
lity were incompatible, naturally 3aid, “ O 
“ Prophet, since God hath appointed our 
“ places, may we confide in this, and abandon 
“ our religious and moral duties.” But he 
replied, no: because the happy will do good 
works, and the miserable will do bad works.t 
That the Creator had, from the earliest ages 
of the world, declared his will to his creatures, 
is a fact readily allowed; and the different reve¬ 
lations of that will were comprised in one hun¬ 
dred and four books. But the Koran asserts, 
with equal confidence, that these written memo¬ 
rials, except the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and 
Gospels, have been entirely lost. And in or¬ 
der to prove the necessity of a new reve¬ 
lation of the commands of Heaven, and to 
support the tenet of the genuine scriptures 
inspired by the Almighty, predicting the ap¬ 
pearance of the Arabian prophet, the Mu- 
hammedans think that the sacred books, both 
of the Jews and Christians, became so materially 
corrupted in the course of ages, that scarcely 

any 

* Koran, iii. iv. xvii. &c. f Mischat, i. 28. 
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any portion of the originals remained at the chap. v. 
time the Koran was written. By a narrative 
of Christ’s mission, falsely attributed to St. 
Barnabas, and in which our Saviour is made to 
speak of Muhammed as the Paraclete or Com- 
forter, they are taught to believe, that Jesus, the 
Son, not of God, but of Mary, (for an acknow¬ 
ledgment of our Saviour’s divinity would be 
inconsistent with their creed) was the last pro¬ 
phet of the Jews, the true Messias, the worker 
of miracles, and preacher of righteousness; but 
the crucifixion is denied: for the opinion' of 
some early heretical Christians is adopted,— 
that Jesus escaped from the Jews, and was 
caught up into the third heaven. In the pre¬ 
sent times, however, truth has prevailed over 
bigotry, and the most intelligent doctors of 
the mosque reject this narrative, and listen to 
the language of the canonical gospels. Al¬ 
though they deny his divinity, yet they admit 
that he was born in a miraculous manner at the 
command of God.* As the guilt and igno- 
u 4f ranee 

* Reland, de Relig. Muhammedica. Prefat. libri ii. 8vo. 

Ultraj, 1705. The Muselmans are a sort of heterodox Chris¬ 
tians. They are Christians, if Locke reasons rightly, because 
they firmly believe the immaculate conception, divine charac¬ 
ter, and miracles of the Messiah ; but they are heterodox 
in denying vehemently his character of Son, and his equa¬ 
lity as God, with the Father, of whose unity and attributes 

they 
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cHap. v. ranee of mankind produced the necessity of 
frequent communications from heaven, so, a 
long succession of prophets and apostles, among 
whom Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, aud 
Christ, are the most eminent, from time to time 
appeared, till at length the spirit of revelation 
ceased in the person of Muhammed, the last 
and greatest messenger from the Almighty*, 
tntermeai- The dissolution of the body at the hour of 

ate state of 

the soul, death is palpable to our senses, and the separa¬ 
tion from it of the immortal part is consonant 
with the soundest philosophy. But while rea¬ 
son on the one hand rejects the idea, that the 
soul can die in consequeuce of its separation 
from its corporeal frame, she feels some dif¬ 
ficulty in being able to assign it energies and 
operations, unless it is cloathed with the organs 
of sense. From the incertitude of man’s know¬ 
ledge and the restlessness of his curiosity, w T e 
can account for all the fables of the Greeks 

and 

they entertain and express the most awful ideas. In point 
Of sanctity, Christ is held by them in a rank next to that of 
their pseudo-prophet. Persian and Turkish authors inva¬ 
riably mention Christ with veneration. It has happened, 
that a Turk in common life has been bastinadoed almost to 
death for uttering disreputable words against the Messiah. 
He might have called Christians dogs as long as he pleased, 
—Sir W. Jones on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, 
and Sir W. Ouseley, Oriental Collections, No. 1, p. 41. 

* Sale, section iv. 
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and Hebrews upon the subject. The writers chap.v. 
among both these nations, when treating of the 
future state, assign to departed souls a common 
mansion in the inner parts of the earth. The 
people of the most early times represent this 
dwelling as a place of impenetrable obscurity ; 
but in the course of ages, the opinion of the 
world on this matter underwent some change. 

The Greeks and Latins, who lived about the 
time of Christ’s appearance, considered this 
spiritual abode as a place where the souls of the 
bad and good met with due rewards and punish¬ 
ments;* the Jews argued that it was an in¬ 
termediate state, where pleasure or pain were 
experienced. Thus, as the Greeks and Latins 
had their regions of blessedness and woe, their 
Tartarus and Elysium, so the Jews held out 
their Gehenna and Paradise. In the Greek 
Testament, the word amg is used to express the 
intermediate state. Etymologically (ab uSu video 
and a priv.) it means a place of darkness, and 
corresponds with the Latin term, Inferus.t In 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, where 
both persons are described as being in ai^g, in 
one common place, where they were near each 

other, 

* Lowth, de Poesi Hebraeorum, Prelec. vii. and Michae- 
lis’ Notes, and Pearson on the Creed, art. v. and his admi¬ 
rable notes. 

f Schleusner, Lexicon, in Nov. Test, in loco, and Rosen- 
muller, Scholia in Nov. Test, in Luc. chap. 16. ver. 23. 
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chap. v. other, and m Christ’s promise to the penitent 
thief on the cross, the author of our religion 
recognizes and sanctions the belief that the 
human soul, in the state between this life and 
the next, does not remain inactive, but dwells 
in a condition of misery or happiness. The 
sleep of the soul is not a principle of Islamism, 
but from certain passages in the eighth, the 
forty-seventh, and the seventy-ninth chapters of 
the Koran, it should seem to have been the 
doctrine of Muhammed, that the intermediate 
state would, like the future world, be a place 
of rewards and punishments. Munnker and 
Nekir, two black angels with blue eyes, enter 
the tomb, and ask the deceased person the 
names of his Lord, his religion, and his pro¬ 
phet. The faithful answer, God is my Lord, 
Islam is my religion, and Muhammed is my 
prophet.* Frightful torments will be the lot of 
the infidels, and the angels will announce to the 
Muselmans, the nature and degree of the feli¬ 
city 

* This sepulchral examination is a great subject of ridi¬ 
cule among sceptics. A Persian nobleman once interrupted 
a preacher in the Mosque, by exclaiming to the astonished 
congregation, “ All that that fellow says about Munnker 
“ and Nekir is a lie. My servant died four days ago, and 
“ as I was resolved to discover the truth, I stuffed his 
« mouth quite full with dry grain. I have since opened 
“ his grave, and the grain is exactly where it was placed: 
“ R is, therefore, quite impossible that he should have 
“ spoken to man or angel.” 
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city they will hereafter enjoy.* The doctors of chap, v, 
the mosque have exercised their ingenuity, and 
amused their fancy, in describing the various 
employments and abodes of the soul in this con¬ 
dition of wretchedness or joy jf but so numerous 
and so fanciful are these opinions, and so little 
credit is attached to them by the more learned 
Muselmans, that their description would be use¬ 
less. These opinions were formed, it should 
seem, for the satisfaction of the illiterate. It is 
the character of philosophers to pause and doubt 
on matters of such extreme obscurity as the 
nature and employments of the soul, while to 
vulgar minds, any fable, however gross, is more 
acceptable than ignorance. 

To rewards in another life, as well as to sen- The fntnrc 
sual pleasures, and the mental gratification of 
the performance of virtue in the present, the 
faithful are urged unceasingly to look ; but the 
exact time of final remuneration of obedience, 
neither the Angel Gabriel nor Muhammed pre¬ 
tended to know. But the disciples of the Pro¬ 
phet, arrogating more knowledge than their 
master had assumed, have ventured to prophecy 
the signs which will forewarn the world of the 

coming 

* D’Ohsson, tom. 1, p. 136-7. 

f Salt, sec. 4. Praying for the dead is, as may be sup¬ 
posed from the doctrine stated in the text, a legal act. 

God will bestow blessings on the dead for die sake of the 
living. Mischat, v. 1, 561. 
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CHAP.V. 


Resurrec¬ 

tion. 


coming of the last great day. Antichrist will 
appear in Syria, and lay waste all places except 
Mecca and Medina j but at the end of forty 
days of different lengths (one of them equal to a 
year), he will be killed by Jesus himself. Mehdy 
an Imam, of Muhammed’s family, will govern 
all Arabia, and fill the earth with righteousness. 
A general decay of virtue and a proneness to 
idolatry, wars, universal distress, and awful ap¬ 
pearances of nature, will declare the necessity and 
certainty of some wondrous approaching change. 
Accordingly, Christ will descend on earth, in 
order to calm the agitated elements of the na¬ 
tural and moral world, and to establish universal 
tranquillity. At the end of forty years, creation 
will return to its pristine chaos ; but the u blast 
“ of resurrection” from the great trumpet shall 
be sounded, and a perfect restoration of angels, 
genii, men, and even animals, will ensue. The 
bodies of mankind, scattered over all the earth, 
and perished into impalpable dust, will then be 
re-formed, and, at the command of the Al¬ 
mighty, will be reanimated by their union with 
the soul. “ On the day wherein the earth shall 
“ be changed into another earth,”* and “ when 

“ the 

* Koran, chap. 9. For my account of the resurrection, 
and the subjects connected with it, I am indebted^o the 
Koran, to Sale, Maracci, and Reland. Consult these au¬ 
thorities under their proper titles. Muhammed did not 

often 
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* { the heavens shall become like molten brass (it 
“ is the Koran that now speaks), and the moun- 
“ tains like wools of various colours, scattered 
“ abroad by the wind,”* the final judgment of 
mankind will take place. The unbelievers in 
Islamism will be condemned to the torments of 
everlasting fire : the abodes of misery for the 
Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, 
and the Idolators, are each, in the succession of 
their names, more dreadful than the other; 
while, with laudable justice, the extreme of 
punishment is reserved for the hypocrites and 
nominal professors of every religious system. 
The doom of the infidel part of the world 
having thus been sealed, the piety of the Mu- 
selmans will be examined. But as the justice 
of the speculative tenets of a true believer con¬ 
cerning God and his apostle, is, as it were, 
implied in the very name of Muselman, so his 
actions alone, and not his opinions, will be exa¬ 
mined. In a balance sustained by the angel 
Gabriel, one scale over Paradise, the other over 

hell, 

often exercise his otto imagination, and in planning his 
paradise he had the Persians and Hindus constantly in mind. 
•The Magi had peopled the region of beatitude with the 
Hoorani Behest, or the houris of Paradise, who are the 
the black-eyed virgins of the Koran. The wonders of the 
Hindu abode of bliss are almost literally copied. Mal¬ 
colm’s Persia, vol. 2, p. 330. 

* Koran, vii. 


CHAP. V. 


Eternal 
punish¬ 
ment of in¬ 
fidels. 


Judgment 
of the Mos¬ 
lems. 
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hell, and sufficiently capacious to contain both 
heaven and earth, the actions of the faithful 
will be weighed. But as, in every false religion, 
the character of its author, and of the persons 
to whom it is addressed, are mixed with, and 
appear through the code; so, in the present 
case, a transaction will occur, which strongly 
marks the dark revengeful nature of the Asiatic 
mind. Retaliation of injuries will be made, and 
in the absence of all other modes of satisfaction, 
the injurer will forfeit a proportionable part of 
his good works to him whom he has injured, 
and in case of any moral deficiency, the aggres¬ 
sor’s weight of guilt will be burthened with a 
portion of the crimes of his wronged brother in 
the faith. Qn the preponderance of virtue or 
vice, will hang the lot of happiness or woe of 
every individual.* To the bridge A1 Sirat, 
finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a 
sword, both the guilty and the virtuous Moslems 
will then proceed; the guilty will sink into hell 
that is gaping beneath them, where even those 
who are least culpable will have their feet shod 
with shoes of fire, the fervor of which will make 
their skulls boil like cauldrons: yet, as it is a 
great doctrine of Islamism, that no unbeliever 
will ever be released, nor any person who in his 
lifetime has professed the unity of God, be 

condemned 


* Koran, xxiii. vii. 
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condemned to eternal punishment, so those to chap. iv. 
whom the passage of the bridge has proved too ~ 
difficult, will remain in misery for different pe¬ 
riods of time, and until “ the crimes done in 
“ their days of nature shall have been burnt 
“ and purged away.” The virtuous Muselmans, 
under the guidance of the Prophet, will, with 
the swiftness of lightning, pass the abyss in 
safety, and reach the groves and gardens of the 
seventh heaven, or Paradise, where palaces of Paradise o f 
marble, and all the idle toys of worldly luxury, iems. 
await them. But their most exquisite pleasure 
will consist in their constant society with never- 
fading beauties, formed, not from clay, but 
from the purest musk, and the fire of whose 
large black eyes is so sweetly tempered by mo¬ 
desty, that, to use the expressive language of 
the Koran, “ they resemble pearls hidden in 
“ their shells.”* Seventy-two houries will be 
the lot of the meanest believer. All his desires 
will be gratified at the moment of their forma¬ 
tion, and the songs of the daughters of Paradise 
will add to his delights. Of the reality of these 
pleasures the Koran speaks decisively, and we 
cannot, without a violation of sense, turn them 
into allegories. The more pure, however, of 
the Muselmans, those who have been exalted in 
this life for eminence of virtue and learning, will 

be 


* Koran, hri. 
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chap. v. be rewarded with higher gratifications than 
those of luxury and appetite.* Such mean plea¬ 
sures will be lost in the mental felicity of eter¬ 
nal truth, and in the daily contemplation of the 
Deity. 

bMty 0 "?' O ur knowledge of the degraded state of wo- 
woman. men j n the east, has given rise to an opinion not 
very honourable to their moral and intellectual 
character. But although Muhammed saw, with 
the eye of a prophet, that the majority of the 
damned would be women, yet he has charitably 
pronounced the sex to be both immortal and 
responsible; and has declared, “ whoso worketh 
“ righteousness, whether they be males or fe« 
“ males, and are true believers, we will surely 
“ raise them to a happy life, and we will give 
“ them their reward, according to the utmost 
“merit of their actions.”f The felicity of 

women 


* Beland, p. 199—205. 

t Koran, xv. Mischat i. 326. ii. 502. The Prophet 
thought that a woman was worth the moiety of a man: his 
precept, therefore, was, that the fine for an offence against 
a woman should be half the fine for an offence against a man. 
The Koran says, “ The free shall die for the free, and a 
“ woman for a woman." The more chivalrous Sonnites 
have, however, in violation of their Prophet’s laws, decreed 
the equality of the sexes, and gone to the mpnstrous length 
of commanding that a man should even be fftr 

the murder of one of the opposite sex. Women may execute 
magistracy in all cases of property, bat not of punishment 

and 
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women will not be so exquisite as that of the chap, v, 
men; for their actions in this life cannot have 
been equally important and meritorious; neither 
are the declarations of the Koran positive, that 
the sexes will dwell together. Muhammed, 
therefore, has not specified the male companions 
of the female elect, lest, as Gibbon shrewdly 
says, “ he should either alarm the jealousy of 
“ their former husbands, or disturb their fell- 
“ city, by the suspicion of an everlasting mar- 
“ riage.” 

II. Prayer to the object of their faith is the 
most important practical duty of the Muselmans. 

“ Glorify God,” saith the Koran, “ when the M ? ra .', 

“ evening overtaketh you, and when you rise in °f n tbe Ko * 
“ the morning; and unto him be praise in hea- 
“ ven and in earth- and at sunset, and when 
“ you rest at noon.”* Prayer is pronounced Prayer, 
in the Koran to be the pillar of religion, the 
key of Paradise. Nothing is more virtuous than 
to repeat the praises of God, and to declare his 
unity and greatness. Five times in the course 
of every day;—in the morning before sun-rise, 

—directly after mid-day,—immediately before 
x sun-set, 

and retaliation ; a singular distinction this, as nature never 
mixes any particles of malice and rancour in the composi¬ 
tion of these gentle creatures. 

* Koran, xxx. The expression “sun-set,” in this pas¬ 
sage has been always interpreted to mean, the afternoon, as 
well as the evening prayer. 
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chap. v. sun-set,—in the evening after sun-set,—and 
again some time between that period and mid¬ 
night, the cryers from the minarets,* or sum¬ 
mits of the mosques, are commanded to proclaim 
to the people, in the very words which Muham- 
med spoke when he entered the city of Medina, 
that the hour of prayer is arrived. The Musel- 
man, whether he be at home or in the public 
walks (for every place applied to the service of 
the Almighty is equally pure), is in a brief, but 
earnest supplicatory address, to pour forth his 
soul to heaven. His attention is not exhausted 
by the length of his prayers* and the few words 
of that petition, which is accounted most effica¬ 
cious, are strongly expressive of self-abasement, 
of praise to God, and of reliance on his mercy.f 
Various ceremonies are prescribed for the due 
performance of the rite, but the doctors of the 
mosque with truth maintain,^ that it is to the 
devotional state of the heart, and not merely to 
the attitude of the body, that the searcher of 
spirits looks. One of their ceremonies is in per¬ 
fect congeniality with a religious feeling of uni¬ 
versal influence—a feeling indicative of the 
devotional nature of man, and of the difficulty 

to 

* The first minarets, or lofty towers, were built by Wa- 
iid, a Caliph of the Ommiadan dynasty, on the superb 
mosque at Damascus. Bibl. Orient, tom. 3, p. 365 . 

•j- BibL Orient, tom. ii. p. 332. 

J A1 Ghazali, cited by Sale, Preliminary Discourse, sec. iv. 
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to practice a perfectly spiritual mode of worship. 
When the Persian turns his face to the east, 
which he considers to be peculiarly sacrfeil to 
the sun, and the Sabean beholds, to use the 
beautiful language of Job, “ the moon walking 
“ in brightness,” or directs his eye to the 
northern star, the view of the objects of their 
worship kindles the fire of devotion, and checks 
the wanderings of their fancy. To the holy city 
of Jerusalem, the Jews constantly looked in the 
hour of prayer; and to the Temple of Mecca, 
every follower of Muhammed, in the seasons of 
adoration, religiously turns his eye.* In imi¬ 
tation of the old Jewish custom, or rather in 
consonance with the general feeling of the Asia¬ 
tics against all indiscriminate intercourse be¬ 
tween the sexes, women are prohibited from 
attending the service of the mosque in the pre¬ 
sence of the men.t 

The devoting of particular days to more se¬ 
rious religious offices than at ordinary times, 
and the ensuring by such means improvement 
to the soul and refreshment to the body, was 
an institution so beneficial to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of mankind, that Muhammed 
could not fail to observe it. A servile imitator 

x % of 

* Bibl. Orient, article Keblah. 

f Muhammed said, “ women may attend the Mosque, 
but their houses are better for them.” Mischat. i, 223. 


CHAP. V. 


The Mos¬ 
lem’s sab¬ 
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cjiap. v. of the Jewish and Christian systems he dis- 
dained to be considered, and therefore Friday 
was fixed upon to be the Sabbath of the Musei- 
mans. On that day, solemn prayers are to be 
offered to God in the mosques, and the Koran 
is to be expounded by some appointed preacher. 
The larger the congregation, the more efficaci¬ 
ous will be the prayers.* But the general ob¬ 
servance of the day is not prescribed with that 
character of strictness, which distinguishes the 
Jewish Sabbath : for the Koran says,f “ in the 
“ intervals of preaching and of prayer, believers 
“ may disperse themselves through the land as 
“ they list, and seek gain of the liberality of 
“ God,”—by pursuing worldly occupations and 
innocent amusements, as the context shews us 
is the meaning. 

Ablution. Frequent ablutions are essential to the health, 
and grateful to the senses of men in the heat 
of an Oriental clime; and to the mind of an 
Asiatic, external purification presents a lively 
image of the internal purity of the heart. The 
cleansing of the body is pronounced by Mu- 
hammed to be the key of prayer, without which 
it cannot be acceptable to God; and in order 
to keep the mind attached to the practice, be¬ 
lievers are enjoined to pour fine sand over the 
body, when pursuing their journies through the 

deserts 


* Mischat. i. 223. 


t Chap. 62. 
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deserts of the east.* But, as a Muhammedan 
writer has observed, after describing the va¬ 
riety and the manner of performing the legal 
lustrations, “ the most important purification 
“ is the cleansing of the heart from all blame- 
“ able inclinations and odious vices, and from 
“ all affections which may divert their atten- 
“ dance upon God.”f And although Mu- 
hammed well knew, that substances must be 
preserved by means of ceremonies, yet he has 
exhorted his disciples not to attach too much 
consequence to mere external rites, and in a 
strain of admirable morality has declared, ** it 
“ is not righteousness that you turn your faces 
“ in prayer towards the east and the west, but 
“ righteousness is of him who believeth in 
“ God, and the last day, and the angels, and 
“ the scriptures, and the prophets: who giveth 
“ money for God’s sake unto his kindred, and 
“ unto orphans, and the needy, and for re- 
“ demption of captives: who is constant at 
“ prayers, and giveth alms; and of those who 
« perform the covenant which they have cove- 
“ nanted, and who behave themselves patiently 
“ in adversity and hardships, and in times of 
x 3 “ violence : 

* Koran, chap. iii. and v. Chardin, tom. ii. ad finena. 
D’Ohsson, to®, ii. chap. v. In all cases when bathing’ 
would be dangerous earth may be used. Mischat. i. 117. 

f A1 Gahaaali, cited by Sale. Prel. Dis. sec. 4. 
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CHAP. V. 

Fasting. 


“ violence: these are they who are true, and 
“ these are they who fear God.”* 

Of all the misconceptions and false applica¬ 
tions of salutary principles, none have been 
more fully fraught with misery than the opinion 
and principle, that to the moral restraints on 
our passions imposed by reason and revelation, 
voluntary corporeal mortification must be su- 
peradded. But however prone the weakness of 
human nature may have been to vitiate what is 
meant for its benefit, yet the principle of self- 
denial, accompanied with a caution against the 
destruction of mental and bodily energies, stands 
independent of the gloom of fanatics and the 
frightful superstition of ascetics. The legiti¬ 
mate purpose of fasting is the prevention of 
offences, and not their punishment; for reason 
and revelation tell us, that the present life is 
one of trial, that the future life is one of re¬ 
tribution. Muhammed should consequently have 
enjoined a regular and diurnal subjection of the 
body, and not a particular fast at a certain sea¬ 
son of the year. Although voluntary fasting is 
recommended, yet the month of Ramadan was 
distinguished for the purpose of abstinence, 

and 

* Koran, ii. Zoroaster to the same purpose says, “ He 
“ -who sows the ground with diligence acquires a greater 
“ stock of religious merit, than he could gain by the repe- 
“ tition of ten thousand prayers.” 
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and in the revolutions of the lunar course, the char v. 
Muselman is compelled to bear the heat of 
summer, and the cold of winter, without miti¬ 
gation or refreshment. “ O true believers,” 
says the Prophet, “ a fast is ordained you, that 
<( you may fear God; the month of Ramadan 
“ shall ve fast, in which the Koran was sent 
44 down from Heaven. Therefore let him among 
“ you who shall be at home in this month, fast 
w the same month ; but he who shall be sick, 

44 or on a journey, shall fast the like number of 
4t other days.”* During this consecrated pe¬ 
riod, no gratification of the senses, or even 
support of the body, are allowed from the 
morning until night. At night, however, the 
corporeal frame may be renovated, the spirits 
recruited, and nature may resume her rights. 

In Ramadan peculiar sanctity is recommended. 

The virtue of charity is more virtuous when 
performed in that season. Retaliation of in¬ 
juries is forbidden, nor must even “ the voice 
be raised on account of enmity.” A keeper Of 
a fast (whether legal or voluntary) who does 
not abandon lying and detraction, God cares 
not for his leaving off eating and drinking, f 

x 4 The 

* Koran, ii. “ Eat and drink until ye can plainly dis- 
“ tinguish a white thread from a black thread by day break.” 

f Mischat. i. 463-^477. 
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.chap, y. The nature of the climate of the East has 
Interdicted rendered certain meats detrimental to health. 

meats. 

Legislators have, therefore, either divided 
beasts into the clean and the unclean, that is to 
say, those that are proper, and those that are 
not proper food ; or they have specifically pro¬ 
hibited some, and left the people to their 
discretion with respect to the use of the rest. 
Of the former description of lawgivers was 
Moses, of the latter was Muhammed. That 
the flesh of the ignavum animal (as Tacitus so 
decently calls a hog) engenders cutaneous dis* 
orders, more especially in warm countries, is a 
W'ell known fact: the filthiness of the quadruped 
is sufficient to give a distaste of it, and accord¬ 
ingly we find that the Egyptians, Arabians, and 
other oriental nations have always abhorred it. 
The necessity of the case dictated the prohibi¬ 
tion, and the language of the Koran therefore 
is: “ Ye are forbidden to eat what dieth of 
“ itself, and blood, and swine’s flesh, and what 
has been offered to any idol, or strangled, or 
“ killed by a blow or a fall, or gored to death 
“ by another horned beast, unless you your- 
selves shall find life in it, and kill it.”* The 
Muhammedan doctors have included beasts and 
Jiirds of prey in this inhibition. All amphibious 

animals 

f Jew’s Letters to Voltaire, vol, 2, KQran li. 
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animals are held in abomination, so are the ass chap. v. 
and mule, but the lawyers differ about the horse : 
according to the best opinions the flesh of it is 
abominable. Hares are neuter. The regulations 
in the code of Islamism for the slaying of the 
animal in the least painful way possible, form 
a pleasing instance of human attention.* 

Prayer 

* Hedaya. xlii. By the Musulman law, some things 
are either positively lawful or unlawful, others are neuter, 
and may be pursued or avoided. There is a large class of 
reprobated and abominable actions, but which, however 
are not positively unlawful. Muhammed, always kind to his 
disciples, permits them to eat pork, &c. if they are called 
so to do by necessity, that is, if they are very hungry. 

There are several passages in the Koran granting them this 
permission. The animals proper for a Muselman’s diet must 
be killed agreeably to prescribed forms, or they cannot be 
eaten by the faithful. According to the orthodox fashion, 
their (the animal’s) throats must be cut. But if slain acci¬ 
dentally or in hunting, the poor beasts may be eaten, 
though their flesh cannot be so savoury as if it was made 
meat of in the other way. The Moslem butchers seem to 
think that cutting the throat is the quickest way of extract¬ 
ing what our great lexicographer calls “ the red liquor that 
“ circulates in the bodies of animals,” and which was so 
hateful to Muhammed’s palate. The learned Moslems are 
surgeon-butchers as well as lawyers. Some think it is 
sufficient to cut the wind pipe and gullet; others, in order 
to make sure work of it, sever the halkoom, or windpipe, 
the mirree or gullet, and the ivadijan, or two jugular veins. 

From a tender consideration for the wants of man, the Mos'- 
|era law books say, that a person who slays an animal for a 

Muselman’s 
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chap. v. Prayer carries us half way to God, fasting 
brings us to the door of his palace, and alms 
Almsgiving. p rQCure us admission, was a saying of one of 

the early Caliphs.* A tenth part of the pro¬ 
perty, whether consisting of land, cattle, or 
goods, which has been for a twelvemonth in the 
possession of an individual, is the demand on 
his charity by the Muharomedan law. The 
tax is no longer levied upon stationary property, 
but only on goods imported by way of trade: 
its appropriation has in most countries been 
changed from the support of the indigent to 
purposes of state; while the prince settles the 
matter with his conscience by erecting some 
mpsques and supporting a few idle faquirs, - ! 
The duty of alms-giving is not, however, con¬ 
sidered 

Muselman’s food, may be either a Muselman or a Kiiabee ; 
and a Kitabee, the learned will remember, and the ignorant 
must learn, is a Scripturist , namely, a Jew or a Christian, 
whether tributary or not. The animal must be slain “ in the 
name of God If the slayer wilfully omit this tasmeed, or 
Invocation, or add any expression to it, the animal is car¬ 
rion. If he omit the invocation through forgetfulness, the meat 
is lawful, at least the best lawyers say so; but I beg leave 
to assure the Christian reader, once for all, that there ar6 
vexatee questiones in my Moslem, as well as in his English 
law, and that his veneration for the quiddities of the true 
believers cannot exceed their respect for the quirks of the 
infidels. 

* D'Herbelot, tom. 3, p. 71. 

-J- Hamilton, Prel. Disc. p. 63. 
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sidered to be performed in all its extent, unless, 
in addition to the legal alius, the believer makes 
donations to the poor. Hassan, the son of Ali 
and grandson of Muhammed, twice in his life 
divided his goods between himself and the dis¬ 
tressed ; and the Caliphs Omar and Abu-Beker 
every week distributed abroad in charity the dif¬ 
ference between their expenses and revenue.* 
The productions of corn-fields, olive grounds, 
and vineyards, are not gathered in the East with 
minute scrupulosity. To the poor were assigned 
the gleanings: Job describes them as gathering 
the harvest dew even in the vineyard of the un¬ 
just :t Muhammed permits his disciples to en¬ 
joy corn, dates, pomegranates, olives, and all 
other divine blessings, but commands that in 
the harvest and vintage, the poor shall have 
their right.J 

To the Temple of Mecca, so sacred and in¬ 
violable (perhaps the temple which Diodorus § 
remarks as being reverenced by all the Ara¬ 
bians, and certainly of such antiquity that its 
origin is lost in fablejj), the Arabians had long 
been zealously attached. They annually crowded 

from 

* Ockley’s History of the Saracens, in loco. 

f Michaelis on Mosaic Law, vol. 2, p. 257. 

:£ Koran, vi. 

$ Diod Sic. lib. 3, cap. 44. 

)j Sir William Jones's Dissertations on the Arabs. 
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chap. v. from every part of the land to perform in it 
their pagan rites, and to worship the different 
deities whose images they had placed in thfe 
pantheon, as it might be called. Three hun¬ 
dred and sixty idols of men and various animals 
formed the objects of adoration. According to 
the simple description of Joseph Pitts (almost 
the only Englishman who has visited the Holy 
Land of the Muselmans), the temple resembles 
in form the Royal Exchange in London, though' 
ten times larger. Cupolas and minarets adorn 
the portico or piazza, and in the centre of the 
area stands the Caaba, the part of the building 
most highly venerated. Its shape is quadrilate¬ 
ral: the sides and angles are unequal, though as 
it is covered with a black cloth (annually re¬ 
renewed by the Turkish Sultan), the irregularity 
is not apparent. Its height is thirty-four feet, 
and the front, in which is the door, thirty-seven 
feet (French measure) long. The light enters 
through a door and a window. The Caaba has 
a double roof, supported by three pillars ofaloes 
wood,- of an octagonal form. A golden spout 
discharges to the ground the rain-water from 
the roof. The well Zemzem, esteemed by the 
Arabs as the spring which gushed out for the 
relief of Ishmael, when his mother wandered 
with him in the desert, is defended by a small 
cupola from any mixture with rain. The water 

from 
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from this celebrated fountain is warm, brackish, chap. y. 
heavy, but very limpid. By its supernatural 
virtues the soul is cleansed from sin, and it is as 
useful in invigorating the memory, as the waters 
of Helicon were in inspiring the fancy of the 
poet. Various are the wonders of the temple; 
bift the chief one is a black stone at the south¬ 
east corner. It fell from heaven in the life of 
Adam ; it was restored to Paradise at the time 
of the deluge, and brought to Abraham, when 
(as the fable runs) he erected the Caaba. From 
the kisses of the pilgrims, the touch of an im¬ 
pure woman, or the sins of the children of 
Adam, its superficies have been changed from 
white to black. Leaving the Moslems to raise 
and overturn whatever hypotheses they please 
upon the matter, we will state, on the autho¬ 
rity of the Spanish Muselman, that this stone 
is a fragment of volcanic basalts, which is 
sprinkled throughout its circumference with 
small pointed coloured crystals, and varied with 
red feldspath, upon a dark black ground like 
coal, except one of its protuberances, which is 
a little reddish. It is raised forty-two inches 
above the surface, and is bordered all round 
with a large plate of silver, about a foot broad. 

The part of the stone that is not covered by 
the silver at the angle is almost a semicircle, 
six inches in height, by eight inches six lines 

diameter 
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chap. v. diameter at its base*. The idolators, in per¬ 
formance of the end of their pilgrimage, threw 
away most of their garments on arriving at 
the precincts of the temple. Sometimes by 
running, and at other times by walking, they 
encircled the Caaba seven times, and seven 
times kissed the sacred black stone : seven times 
they prostrated themselves before idols on the ad¬ 
jacent mountains of Sofa and Moreva. In the 
valley of Mina they cast stones, sacrificed sheep, 
and concluded their work by a burial of their 
hair and nails.t The entire subversion of these 
customs was beyond the power of Muhammed. 
Right thinking, or the fervour of a new religion, 
had banished idolatry; but though the object of 
the pilgrimage no longer existed, yet whether 
that the tyranny of custom in things indifferent 
is equally enthralling as its influence in matters 
Of importance, or that fearful of completely re¬ 
signing the objects of our affections, we cling 
with unmanly fondness to names and symbols 
when the substance is departed, the adherents of 
Muhammed still dwelt with pleasure on their 
journies to the venerated temple of their fore¬ 
fathers. The Prophet, after many struggles, 

consented 

* Pitts’ account of the religion of the Mahometans, 
p. 86, Ac. Exon 1704. Travels of Ali Bey, 2d vol. chap. 6. 
D’Herbelot, article Abdallah. 

f Pocock, Specimen, p. 115. 
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consented to the ceremoijy, but diverted it to chap. y. 
a legitimate purpose—the honour of God. In 
some chapters of the Koran, particularly the 
second and the twenty-second, the pilgrimage 
is commanded : and at length, moved by policy 
or patriotism, Muhammed pretended to attach 
such importance to the measure, that among his 
oral sayings we find the declaration, that he 
who did not perform it once in the course of his 
life, might as well die a Christian or a Jew: and 
in the same strain the Muhamraedan doctors 
tell us, that the mere view of this temple by a 
true believer, without the performance of any 
rites of prayer, is as meritorious in the sight of 
God, as the regular exercise of pious duties for 
a whole year in any other place of worship.* It 
may not be inapposite to remark, that the Tem¬ 
ples held next in esteem to the Caaba, are the 
Mesged (or Temple) al Nabi, built by Muharn- 
med at Medina, and the great Mosque at Jeru¬ 
salem. In the former of these consecrated spots 
he offered public prayers, preached, and was 
buried. The Muhammedan pilgrims commonly 
visit this temple after the conclusion of their de. 
votions in the holy city. These temples at Mecca 
and Medina are called, for the sake of distinc¬ 
tion, Haramain, or the two sacred places, and 
the title of their minister or attendant, stands 

amidst 


* D'Herbelot, art. Caaba. 
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amidst the list of splendid distinctions of the 
Sultans of Constantinople.* 

As a sign of the covenant between the poster 
rity of Abraham and the one true God, the rite 
of circumcision was adopted. It may be fairly 
contended, that the antiquity of this ceremony 
is of higher origin than even the days of this 
Father of the Fakhful. The testimonies of an¬ 
cient authors are unanimous in proof of the fact 
of its existence in Egypt, Abyssinia, Ethiopia, 
and other countries to which the laws of the 
Jews did not extend, and in modern times it is 
used (for medical purposes of cleanliness, which 
perhaps first gave rise to the custom) in Egypt, 
by the Coptic Christians as well as by Musel- 
mans.f In the Koran there are no positive in¬ 
junctions 

* D’Herbelot, ubi sup. The prayer of a man in his 
house is equal to the reward of one prayer, but in a temple 
near his house it is as efficacious as twenty-five prayers. In 
a public Mosque it is five hundred. In Jerusalem or Medina 
it. is worth 50,000 ; but in the Caaba 100,000. Mischat. i. 
p. 155. Large troops of prophets and angels pray daily in 
the Jerusalem Mosque. There is a guard of 70,000 invi¬ 
sibles, and perfect order is kept. 

' f See Niebuhr’s very curious remarks on and facts re¬ 
lating to circumcision, (both of males and females) in his 
Description de l’Arabie, p. 67—71. Michaelis, Questions 
st Niebuhr, p. 185—192, 12mo.; and also on the circumci¬ 
sion of females, note 160 to 47 chap, of Gibbon. Circum- 
* it ion is common in Africa among the Pagans as well as 


among 
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junctions on the performance of cireumcisiorq CH ^ P - v. 
but as it had been invariably practised in Arabia 
by the Ishmaelitish Arabs, the descendants of 
Abraham, Muhammed speaks of it as a matter 
in universal use, and apparently as not wanting 
the sanction of a legislator to ensure its conti¬ 
nuance. On the performance of this rite, reli¬ 
gious instruction is to be commenced. “ Order 
“ your children to say their prayers when they 
“ are seven years of age, and beat them if they 
“ do not do so when they are ten years old.”* 

Among the laws of Muhammed, which, by Prohibition 
reason of their opposition to the usages in this of wine * 
western world, are to the unphitosophical ob¬ 
server questionable in policy, none have this ap¬ 
pearance more than the prohibition of the use 
of wine.t But the precepts of MuhammedaniSm 

y on 

among the Muhammedans. See note 27 to Robert Adams’s 
Narrative, 4to. page 112. On the Turkish practice of cir¬ 
cumcision, read Hyde, Opera, tom. 2, p. 236, 4to. Oxon. 

1767. 

* Mischat, i. 129. 

f Koran, ii. v. In prohibiting the use of wine, (under 
which term are included all descriptions of inebriating 
liqtiors) die Prophet meant merely to restrain his followers 
from unbecoming behaviour, and other evil effects of intoxi¬ 
cation. At first the precept was issued in* the Koran 
simply against drunkenness^ which amounted only to a pro¬ 
hibition of excess in the use of strong liquors ; but this not 
prdving sufficient, the negative injunction was produced, by 
which inebriating fluids were altogether proscribed." Hamil¬ 
ton, Prel. Disc. 
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chap. v. on this subject were neither new nor extraordi¬ 
nary. For ages before the preaching bf the Pro¬ 
phet of Mecca, wine was but little drank either 
in Egypt or Arabia. In the former of those 
countries vineyards are seldom seen, because the 
level nature of the land is uncongenial to the 
growth of the vine, which always delights in 
hills.* During those months also when the 
grapes would approach to maturity, the country 
is overflowed by the Nile, which would cause 
their inevitable destruction. Some places in¬ 
deed are favourable to the cultivation of the 
plant,f but they are not sufficiently numerous or 
extensive, to justify giving this land of general 
fertility the appellation of a wine country. The 
Egyptian lawgivers called in the aid of religious 
imposture to make efficacious their advice to the 
people, of contentment with the various prepa¬ 
rations and distillations from grain; wine there¬ 
fore 


* - Apertos 

Bacchus amat colies.- 

Georg, ii. 112. 

The best wines of the ancients, the Falernian, Massic, 
Caecuban, Albanian, and Tusculan, were all made on hills. 
So also were the celebrated wines of Chios, Crete, and other 
Grecian islands. The loftier the situation the better the 
wine. Barry on the wines of the Ancients. The wine of 
Mount Lebanon was of peculiar excellence. Harmer’s 
Observations, 22. 

f The Alexandrian or Mareotic wine is praised by that 
good judge Horace, lib. 1. od. 37. 
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fore was declared to be an abomination to the chap. v. 
Gods, and the blood of the ancient enemies of 
Egypt* From Egypt, the parent of philosophy, 
superstition, and the sciences, these opinions 
spread abroad. Even the Manicheans in Persia 
held wine to be the blood, or rather the gall, that 
is, the poison of their supposed evil principle, 
and prohibited its use among the elect; and 
hence the Manichean Christians forbad the use 
of wine in the Lord’s supper, t To a very re¬ 
mote period in the history of Arabia, we can 
trace the abhorrence of wine ; and we may re¬ 
mark that Jeremiah, who lived twelve hundred 
years before Muhammed, mentions an Arabian 
family that entered Palestine with the Israelites, 
and after a residence there of at least eight hun¬ 
dred years, continued sacredly to adhere to the 
injunctions of their ancestor Jonadab, “ not to 
“ build houses, but to dwell in tents; not to 
“ sow, nor to plant, nor to possess any vineyards, 

“ nor to drink wine.” J These customs of the 
people and sanctions of lawgivers, are well 
suited to the East. “ In warm countries,” says 
Montesquieu, “ the aqueous part of the blood 
“ loses itself greatly by perspiration, and must 

y 2 “be 

* Plutarch de Iside. 

t Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Mosaic Law, vol 3, 
art. 190, Smith’s Translation. Jablonski. Pantheon, Aigypt. 
part 1. p. 133—134. 

f Michaelis, vol. 3, p. 128. 
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chap, v. tt jj e SU ppii e( i by a like fluid: water is there- 
“ fore of admirable use j strong liquors would 
“ coagulate the globules of the blood that re- 
“ main after the transuding of the aqueous 
“ humour. The law of Muhammed is* conse- 
** quently, proper to the climate of Arabia.”*' 
In southern countries* too, drunkenness is at¬ 
tended with far more formidable consequences, 
greater passion, violence, and bloodshed, than 
in northern climes, and must necessarily be re¬ 
garded by a legislator in a different light. The 
dread of the punishment of hell still hangs over 
the head of the offender, if he be guilty of. in*, 
toxication ; but viewing the action as an offence 
against society, the simple but express laws of 
the Prophet against drunkenness have been so: 
much refined by the Moslem lawyers, that their 
essence is almost lost. The crime may be prac¬ 
tised with impunity to any extent short of out¬ 
rageous disorder. If the smell of wine be not 
on the breath of the accused, .or his intoxication 
be apparent* testimony to the fact is of no avail; 
unless, indeed, in consequence of the distance 
of places, the flavour or the intoxication should 
cease, before the prosecutors can carty the party 
before the magistrates. Even if the odour re¬ 
main, or if he vomit wine, witnesses must have 
seen him drink the prohibited juice j for, argtie 

the 

* Montesquieu, l’Esprit des Loix, livre 14, ebap. lO. 
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the Muhammedan casuists, the accused may chap. v. 
only have sat among wine-drinkers, or wine may 
have been administered to him by force or me¬ 
naces. The lawyers are divided in their opi¬ 
nions with respect to the degree of intoxication 
which merits punishment. Some hold, that the 
person must not be able to distinguish what is 
said to him in any shape, nor to know a man 
from a woman: others think, confused and in¬ 
distinct speaking sufficiently mark the person’s 
state. When the crime is fully proved, eighty 
stripes is the punishment of a free man, and 
forty of a slave.* 

The moral principles which are applicable to Gaming, 
the last matter under discussion, lose none of 
their force when referred to, in arguing the pro¬ 
priety of another subject of Muhammedan regu¬ 
lation. Amidst the cares and calamities of life, 

r 3 it 


* Hedaya, book 7, chap. 4. Mischat, ii. 204. The general 
rulp is, that slaves offending against the law are liable to 
only half the punishment of freemen, on the argument, that 
as bondage occasions the participation of only half the 
blessings of life, it also occasions the suffering of only half 
the punishments, because an offence increases in magnitude 
in proportion to the magnitude of blessings under the enjoy¬ 
ment of which it ie committed. In cases of theft, which are 
punished by amputation, the gl^ve and the freemen are upon 
an equal footing; for the Moslem doctors gravely say, it is 
not possible to halve amputation. 
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chap. v. it is natural to add physical aids to our moral, 
consolations; but the abuses of the auxiliary are 
so detrimental to society, that religion and laws 
loudly proclaim against them. Chance and risk, 
must enter into all our projects, whether of pub-, 
lie or domestic concern; but the extension of 
the principle to cases where the necessary pur¬ 
poses of life do not require it, fills the land with 
vice, and crushes families with ruin. The pas¬ 
sion of gaming, that offspring of avarice, indo¬ 
lence, and restlessness, has consequently, met, 
from the moralist the severest reprobation. But. 
in the East, where most of the passions are. 
fierce in their nature and dreadful in their ener¬ 
gies, the laws have sanctioned the efforts of the 
preacher. In the Institutes of Menu, and in 
the general body of Gentoo laws, so highly ve¬ 
nerable for their antiquity and authority, gaming, 
is prohibited.* In the progressive depravity of 
ages, the necessity of the Cornelian laws upon 
the subject, the “ vetita legibus alea,”f propor- 
tionably increased, and the strictness of Chris¬ 
tian morality induced the Emperors of Constan¬ 
tinople to forbid all amusements of chance to 
the clergy, and to allow them to the laity only 

during 

* See Halhed’s Translation of the Gentoo Laws, chap. 
21, sec. 1.; and Jones’s Institutes of Hindu Law, chap. 9, 
sec. 221—225. 

f Horat. lib. S. ode 2L 
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during the times of general festivity.* The Tal- chap. v. 
mudists, too, have reprobated the vice, and Mu- 
hammed has fulminated against it the strongest 
denunciations of heavenly wrath, f But a well chess, 
measured distinction has saved the pastime of 
the wise from these rigorous ordinances. From 
the west of India the game of chess travelled to 
Persia, and was introduced into Arabia about 
the sera of Muhammedanism. Whatever might 
have been the cause of the invention, or the 
purpose of its founder, yet the beautiful simpli¬ 
city and extreme perfection of the game as 
played in western Europe, and the fine political 
lesson it gives to kings, that although the person 
of a monarch is sacred, yet his political exis¬ 
tence depends upon his wise government of the 
people, place it in a very honourable rank among 
the productions of science. The mighty con¬ 
queror Tamerlane studied “ art and industry, 
y 4 “ courage 

* The Roman laws on gaming are Dig. lib. ii. tit. 5. cod. 

3. tit. 43. Justinianus in jure civili, Laicis aliquando permit- 
tit Tabulum, si modice fiat. Sed Clericis plane interdicit adta- 
bulum ludere (quippe in qua sit alea) aut cum aliis ludentibus 
participes esse, aut inspectores fieri, aut ad quodlibet spectacu- 
lum spectandi gratia venire. Et si aliquis in hoc delinqueret 
per triumvirum erat ab officio suspendus. Alias vero apud 
Romanorum magnates et doctos jurisconsultos sine scrupulo 
exercere solebat. Hyde, De Ludis Orient, p. 115. 12mo. 

Oxon, 1694. 

+ Koran, ii. and v. 
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“ courage and policy,”* from the movements of 
chess-men, and the acuteness and address of the 
doctors of the Mosque in secular affairs are exer¬ 
cised and improved in this mimic field pf worldly 
conflict.t 

Besides 

* Cowley’s Ode to Destiny. 

I As chess depends wholly on skill and management, and 
not at all on chance, the Muhammedan doctors allow it to 
be lawful. Sale’s Prelim. Dissert, sec. 5. But the Pro¬ 
phet is supposed to have reprobated the carved pieces of 
men, elephants, apd dromedaries, Tvith which the Pagan 
Arabs played; the Sonnites therefore use plain pieces of 
wood or ivory, but the Persians and Indians are not so scru¬ 
pulous. Sales’ note under ch/ 5. From the Hedaya, the 
general legality of chess appears very doubtful. See the 
chapter on Abominations. The Arabic wpfers inform us, 
that chess was invented in a time of public convulsion by a 
Bramfn, as a lesson to a profligate and unpopular prince, 
that he could neither attack his enemies, nor defend himself 
Against them, without the assistance of his subjects. Me- 
moires de i’Academie des Inscrip- tom. 5. p. 253. Sir Wit). 
Jones countenances the opinion of the Hindus, that the 
game of chess was invented by a Hindu woman (by the 
wife of 11 avan king of Lanca) in pyder tq am PSP h> m with an 
image of war while his city was closely besieged by Rema, 
about four thousand years ago. Sir W- Jones's Worjcs, vol, 
i. 4ta ed.—Daipes Barrington attributes the invention to the 
Chinese: he satisfactorily proves that chess was upknowp 
both (.0 the Greeks and to fh e Romans, fhe Italians first 
received it from the modern Grpejcs. Bppcacio speaks of jt 
as a common amusement at Florence in (he fourteenth cer P 
tury. From Italy it sopn proceeded tp every pqnptry.pf the 
west. Consult Barrington’s JEssay on the subjept in yol. 9 

of 
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JJpsides these specific regplations for mpr^l 
conduct, the exhortations to virtue are numerous 
in the Koran and Spnna, and atone for many 
pages of absurdity. The goldpn rule of recipro¬ 
cal benevplence is repeated in both, yice is 
declared to consist in a sinful thought and look, 
and men are rewarded according to the merit of 
their intentions. Pride, anger, and covetous¬ 
ness, are held in abhorrence. Faith is to be 

kept 

of the Archaeologia. The Moors of Spain greatly contri¬ 
buted to its general usage. Jones is certainly wrong in his 
notion, that “ the game was invented by one effort of some 
“ great genius, and not .completed by gradual imprave- 
“ ments.” He founds his opinion on the perfection and 
simplicity of t)ie game, as it is commonly played in Eurppe 
and in Asia. Now it appears that the old and original Hindu 
game of chess is extremely complicated, and is essentially 
different from the modern Hindustanee mode; both these 
modes vary materially from the Chinese game, and that 
again from the Burhman. The modefn Persian and thp mo¬ 
dern Hindustanee modes are the same. The English game 
of chess differs from them all. See Captain Cox’s curious 
Dissertation qp t}ie subject ™ the seventh vp|. pf the Asiatic 
Researches, ppd some Ej.flnairq.ble r^mn r fe? P n the. history of 
chess, by that great map Dr- Hyde, ip his IJistoria Shahi- 
53—68.12rno. Qxpn, {§§9. The pQmmpn game of 
phejswasnot sufficiently flifficplt fpr a genius like. Tatars 
ling's: he added several pieces, and altered the game by 
various complications. See the interesting Portrait du grand 
Tamerlan, traduit de l’Arqb. par Vattier, p. 8. dto. Paris, 
1658, 
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chap. v. kept even with infidels.* Gentleness of man- 
ners, and a modest deportment, are every where 
enjoined. Forgiveness of injuries will meet with 
its reward ; and mankind are exhorted to pray 
for, and not to curse, offenders. Not, perhaps, 
from the philosophical reflection, of practice 
weakening the influence of passive impressions, 
though strengthening our active habits, but a 
generous feeling for the nature of humanity; has 
made the Prophet declare hypocrisy and crime 
not to be chargeable to a man, if, when engaged 
in worldly pursuits, the ardour which he felt in 
his religious exercises be somewhat cooled. “ It 
“ is best to abstain from acts, the lawfulness of 
“ which is doubtful.” “ Some lawful things must 
“ be avoided, for fear of falling into doubtful and 
“ unlawful.” “ Health, peace, and competence, 
“ are all that are desirable.” f Odious as were 
all religious differences in the eyes of a religious 
reformer, yet they do not violate the obligation 

of 

Treaties * Public faith need ,be kept, however, with alien or hos- 
dels 1 lDfi_ t * le infi dels, only as long as S cohf^ient to the Muselmans. 

War is the ordinance of God, and when^peace does not ad¬ 
vance the Muselman’s interests, the treaW may be broken; 
on giving notice to the enemy; and if tne enemy act with 
perfidy in a peace, the .Attack ma^ be made without notice. 
Hedaya, ix. S. 

f Koran, ii. iv. v. Mischat, 2, 4, 17, 28, 164, 198, 482, 
494, 5S7; ii. 276. 
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of humanity} and Muhammed declares, that a chap. v. 
man is bound to maintain his parents when in 
want, although they should be idolators.* The 
benefit of active benevolence is inculcated, by 
the promise of “ a reward for him who directs 
“ to good, as great as for him who is the doer of 
*• good;”—and its necessity, by the warning, 

“ that he who does not, but who could prevent 
"■ the commission of sin, becomes a participator 
“ of it.” “ Neither defame one another, nor call 
“ one another by opprobrious appellations. In- 
“ quire not too curiously into other men’s 
“ failings; neither let the one of you speak ill 
“ of another in his absence.”! 

In the order of our subject, the civil and cri¬ 
minal laws of the Muselmans, as contained in 
the Koran and Sonna, remain for consideration.! 

Legal 

* But the Hedaya (iv. 14.) dissolves the obligation of 
maintenance, if there be a difference of religion, because in 
that case people are incapable of inheriting, and inheritance 
is the foundation of the obligation, 
t Mischat, i. 57. ii-141,443, 483. Koran, xlix. 
t The Koran and .Sonna are the only written laws of Mu- 
hammedan countries. There are customary laws, or ancient 
usages, which Islamism has not suppressed. The ecclesias¬ 
tics are the dispensers of the “ written law," and the king 
and his officers of that which is unwritten. There have been 
frequent struggles between the two orders, each wishing to 
encroach on the other. Religious princes and priests have 
carefully observed the distinction; but despots and ambitious 
ecclesiastics have disputed, and kingly power has prevailed. 
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Legal precepts are thinly scattered through 
these volumes of religion, morality, declama¬ 
tion, and narrative. Muhammed, a legislator 
as well as a prophet, made laws for a people 
rude and uncivilized, and whose mode of life 
was simple and uniform ; it must not therefore 
be expected that the Muhammedan jurispru¬ 
dence, as promulgated by its author, is a volu¬ 
minous system, adapted to the infinite combina¬ 
tions of the social state of a polished people. 
Lest it should be thought that the division be¬ 
tween some of the articles under this section 
and of those of the last is merely fanciful, we 
may remark, in anticipation of such censure, that 
there is a total contempt of order in the Moslem 
law books, and that so close is the connection 
between many ethical and civil institutions, 
that some subjects may be discussed with equal 
propriety under the title either of mortality or 
l»w. 

III. 1. By the laws of the Jews the practice 
of polygamy was at least tolerated, if not openly 
allowed. But it entirely ceased after the return 
of that people from the Babylonish captivity ; 
and indeed in earlier times it was not very com¬ 
mon among them, for Solomaa,* in his descrip¬ 
tion of that wife whom he accounts a blessing to 

her 


* Psflwihg, It- 
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her husband, represents her as altogether a matei- 
Jamilias, that is, the mistress and ruler of the 
whole household ; which a wife in the state 
of polygamy can never be, as she is destined 
solely for her husband’s pleasures, and has no 
permission to concern herself at all about domes- 
tic economy.* The lawgivers of Greece and of 
Rome expressly prohibited polygamy. Plato 
was a strenuous defender of the practice, but 
the polite states of Greece paid not to him that 
reverence as a lawgiver which they did as A 
philosopher, and regarded polygamy as a cus¬ 
tom fit only for Barbarian and Asiatic govern¬ 
ments.! In the vulgar notions respecting Mu- 
hammedan institutions no limits are set to per¬ 
sonal indulgence,J but in truth, sensuality in 
either sex is punished by the civil magistrate ; 
and the Koran is decisive, that every man must 
confine himself to the society of four women, 
whether they be wives or concubines. § This 

limitation 

* Miclijelis, Commentary oil the Mosaic laite, VoL 2, 
art; 93. 

f Taylor's Elements of Civil Ldw, p. 342. Read Cice¬ 
ro's teprobaition of polygattty lh hfe treatise de Of-dt. 1,40. 

£ —-- Nottfe loi, favorable aiid plaislrs, 

' OilVre un champ SaiiS limite a fiOS VdSteS dSslfi. 

Z'AvRi;, Act 1, Simile 2. 

§ Koran iv. Reland, de Relig. Muham. p. 243. Bu^ a 
slave can have only Mo wives. See the note to p. 325, ante. 
Many of the laws of Muhammed betray the shortsighted- 


CHAP. 
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limitation was in consonance with the ancient 
usage of the patriarchal families, and we find 
in the works of the Talmudists and Rabbins, 
cited in Selden, de Uxore Hebraic#, that the 
Jewish doctors also reduced the general permis¬ 
sion of polygamy to the same number. In 
the countries of the west, since the establish- 

4 

merit of Christianity, the only honourable con¬ 
nection between the sexes is that of marriage. 
But under the Mosaic law, the state of concu¬ 
binage was recognized, and the violation of the 
greatest of female duties was punished less 
severely in the case of a concubine than of a 
wife, the former with stripes, the latter with 
death ;* and we find, both by the Pandects 
and the Koran, a state mediate between those 
of marriage and prostitution was sanctioned 
by Justinian and Muhammed. The laws of 
Rome were in accordance with public opinion. 

Many 

ness of their author to the extensiveness of their influence. 
The practice of polygamy would never be permitted by the 
founder of a general religion. Nature and policy are united 
against it, and although it is in accordance with the licen¬ 
tious manners of one part of the world, yet mankind at 
large hold it in abhorrence. Silence upon the subject, or 
an absolute prohibition of it, would have been the course 
of a man who wished to legislate for all people and all 
times. 


* Leviticus, chap. 19, ver. 20. 
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Many of the best and wisest among the Ro- chap. v. 
mans tried the fidelity of their female com- 
panions, before they exalted them to the proud 
character of a Roman matron; but from the 
moment of the celebration of the marriage 
rites, the children of concubinage became legi¬ 
timate : they were placed .on a level with issue 
born in wedlock, and all shared alike the pa¬ 
rents estate ; but the fruits of casual prostitution 
had no provision or relief till a law of Valenti- 
nian permitted the father to leave them a small 
portion of his fortune.* The sole privilege 
which the laws of Muhammeid give to a wife, 
but deny to a concubine, is that of dowry. In 
respect to reputation, their characters are with¬ 
out distinction, and the laws and opinions hold 
the children of both in the same consideration. 

The Moslem marriage rite is not burthened 
with ceremonies: the declaration of mutual 
consent before witnesses is all that is necessary. 

It is at the option of persons of both sexes, 
on arriving at puberty, to annul or confirm 
any matrimonial contract their guardian has 
made for them during minority; but if the 
marriage be contracted by fathers or grandfa¬ 
thers 

* Taylor’s Elem. p. 273. Harris’ Justinian, t, 10. Cod. 

Theod. iv, 4 edit. Gothofred. 
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chap. Y. thers no option remains to them.* In all mar- 
riages equality is necessary. The tribe or fa¬ 
mily, the religioHf ahd moral character of both 
parties must be of equal tfibrit. Equality is to 
be regarded with relation to property ; and since 
consequence is assumed and contempt suffered 
from the respectability or meanness of worldly 
occupations, the trade or profession of the roan 
is to be looked to. From the tenderness with 
■Which in the Muselmatt law slaves are often 
treated, their marriage with Moslems is lawful j 
except indeed that if a man be already married 
to a free woman he carlhot mafry a slave4 If 
4 female slave ixlarry at her master’s instigation, 
atfd afterwards obtain ner freedotn, she may 
aSUfitll the contract or continue it. If the mar- 
riUgO had not the master’s consent, the option 
dOfes flot exist. 

We 

* The child’s guardians are the father or the paternal 
grandfather alone. In case of the death of these persons 
their nominee may act; and if they hdVe made no nomina¬ 
tion the judge is the guardian. The mdther has no right of 
guardianship at all. Baillie, p. S20: From the Hedaya, 
however, it should seem to be the law that maternal relations 
in defect of th'd paternal. 

t If either the father or mother are Muselmans, the chil¬ 
dren are Muselmans. Upon conversion to Island Of one of 
the parties, the magistrate may order a separation if the 
other party will not embrace the faith. Hedaya, ii, 5. 

f; Hedaya, i, ii, and iii. 
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We shall look in vain among the laws of chap. Vj 
nature for prohibited degrees of marriage. Prohibited 

degrees of 

The doctrine of the horror naturalis is a fiction: marriage, 
it was.raised by those moralists who were unable 
to mark the difference between nature apd cus¬ 
tom, or to discover the real policy of legislative 
enactments. The history of mankind confutes 
the doctrine. Nations the most polished, such 
as the Phoenicians, Egyptians, Persians, Athe¬ 
nians, and Lacedemonians,—people the most 
savage, the Tartars* and North American- In- 
dians, for example, have been accustomed to 
marriages among the nearest relations. Could 
Moses, who expressly informs us, that the au¬ 
thor of nature (in whose power it was to have 
created the first married pair without any pre¬ 
vious relation) did purposely create them in 
the closest possible connection, could he have 
thought that God had implanted in man any na¬ 
tural aversion from a marriage with her who is 

z his 

* "They are joined together in matrimony to all in gene¬ 
ral, yea, even to their nearest kinsfolk except their mother, 
daughter, and sister by the mother’s side; for they use to 
marry their sister by the father’s side only, and also the wife 
of their father after his decease, the younger brother 
also, or some other of his kindred, is bound to marry the 
wife of his elder brother deceased. Carpyn in Hakluyt* 
vol. i. This last-mentioned circumstance deserves the at-> 
tention of the student of the Mosaic law. 
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£hap. v. his relation, anti a part of his flesh ? But the 
reason why marriages in certain degrees are pro¬ 
hibited, is derived from the care of men for the 
preservation of purity of manners; for if a 
common intercourse of love was introduced be¬ 
tween near relations, and ratified by law and 
custom, the frequent opportunities of intimate 
conversation, especially during early youth, 
Would introduce an universal dissoluteness and 
corruption. But as the customs of countries 
Vary considerably, and open an intercourse, 
more or less restrained, between different fami¬ 
lies, or between the several members of the 
same family, we find that the moral precept, 
varying with its cause, is susceptible, without 
any inconvenience, of very different latitude, 
in the several ages and nations of the world. The 
lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by inte¬ 
rest or superstition to multiply the forbidden 
degrees: but they inflexibly condemned the 
marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whe¬ 
ther first cousins should be subjected to the 
same interdict, and revered the parental cha¬ 
racter of aunts and uncles. Upon this subject, 
the Mosaic and Muhammedanlaws have a strong 
affinity > and as among the Romans, the right 
or privilege of kissing, which was only per¬ 
mitted among the nearest relations, once formed 
the distinguishing boundary; so among the 

Arabians, 
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Arabians, probably the veil, which might be chap.V 
dispensed with in the intercourse between some 
relations, answered the same purpose.* “ Marry 
“ not women,” says Muhammed’ in the fourth 
chapter of the Koran, “ whom your fathers 
“ have had to wife. Ye are forbidden to marry 
“ your mothers, and your daughters, and your 
“ sisters, and your aunts, both on the fathers 
“ and on the mother’s side, and your brother’s 
“ daughters, and your sister’s daughters, and' 

** your mothers-in-law, and your foster sisters, 

“ and your wives’ mothers, and your daughters- 
“ in-law, and the wives of your sons; and you 
“ are also forbidden to take to wife two sisters.” 

This prohibition of marriage with foster sisters, 
and by consequence with her relatives, is an inte¬ 
resting part of Muhammedan jurisprudence.' 

Her from whom the nursling has derived its ear¬ 
liest sustenance is treated with filial piety, and 
therefore the general rule of Moslem law is* 
that every thing is prohibited by reason of fos¬ 
terage which is so by reason of kindred; and 
to so great a length is this doctrine carried, that 
when a woman nurses two children, male and 
z 2 female* 

* Paley’s Moral Phil, book 3, chap. 5. Hume’s Eng¬ 
land, reign Henry VIII. Michaelis on Mosaic Law, vol. 2, 
chap. 7. Sale’s Prelim. Disc. sec. 6. and Taylor’s Ele¬ 
ments of Civil Law. p 314—339. 
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chap. v. female, at the same time, matrimonial connexion 
between them is forbidden.* 

Divorce. The power of the married pair to te r *'* aina * e 
their nuptual contract should seem t '° a ^ so " 
lute and unlimited. But consi/^ era ** oos 
humanity and policy in favour of / ^ ie °^' s P r * n g'> 
and the circumstance that th^ privilege of 
separation for every cause, real i ma gi nar y> 
tends to mutual distrust and genenP^ licentious¬ 
ness, have called upon the legislator* 0 re § u ^ a * e 
and restrain the right. By the laws f 5 eiu lT 
Romans the husband’s prerogative f 0 ^ divorce 
was without controul. For five cenf' ur * es ’ ^ 0W- 
ever, it was not exercised, and wonderful 
“ was the harmony,” says the T}^ oman antiqua¬ 
rian, u which this inseparable i^ n ^ on i nterests 

[j ( persons; while 

M the inevitable 
re linked together 

“ and abandoned all pros7^ ec * an ^ °*^ er 
choice ot establishment/’ + As the ft 0 ™* 
republic advanced in aged l> uri V ° f moraIs de ’ 
clined; and the obligatin'" of lhe “"triage rite 
was gradually relaxed. ’ The Christian Empe- 

rors, alarmed at our P» Tio » rt explanation of 

the 


produced between marriet; 
each of them considere 
necessity by which they we 


, „ , ... ... o-lavery cannot exist between rela- 

* Hedaya, u, 1. m. S J 

turns within the prohibite t e §* ees ' . 

x ™ . . . ... t, Snub Dionysius Hal. u. 25, A. Oel- 

f Plutarch m Yit4 Rot J 

fins, x. 23. 
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the Mosaic law upon the subject, endeavoured chav. v. 
to define and limit the grounds for divorce,* 
and the reproach of the Roman satirist t was 
removed. By the laws of Moses and of Mu- 
hammed, fancifulness as well as reason, justified 
the husband in dissolving the tenderest of alt 
human connexions: and the verbal declarations 
of the Moslem husband are sufficient, though 
a writing of divorce is in general use. This 
nominal facility of repudiation is powerfully 
checked by its attendant ceremonies. Lest 
anger or some transient disgust should instigate 
the act, three successive declarations, and an 
interval of a month between every one of 
them for at least a sufficient time to allow re¬ 
flection to operate), are necessary before the 
divorce becomes irrevocable. But the most 
singular method, and yet the most practically 
wise in its effect of preventing divorce, is, the 
law that if a wife be once completely divorced, 
the husband cannot take her again, without her 
marriage to and divorce from another man. t 
Unlike the Romans and Athenians, who gave 
to both sexes equally the power of separation, $ 

Z 3 the 

* Heineccii Eiem. Jur. .Civ. xxiv. 2. 

-f -Sic fiunt octo noariti 

Quinque per autumnos. Juv. vi. 20. 
i Hedaya, iv. Savary’s Koran, tom. i, p. 39, n. 2. 

§ Montesquieu, L’Esprit des Lois, liv. xvi. chap. 16, 
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the Arabian Prophet indulges not the capricious* 
ness of woman, and allows her to part from her 
husband only for the solid causes of his gross 
misconduct and absolute neglect of her. But 
as the circumstance rarely occurs, in the in¬ 
stance of a divorce at the instigation of the 
wife, of the law permitting her to enjoy her 
settlement, she is compelled to bear her unhap¬ 
piness until she can persuade or provoke her 
Husband to terminate their union.*. 

Before the days of Muhammed, the property 
of a deceased Arabian was divided between such 
of his relations as were able to bear arms ; and 
the equitable share of the widow and orphan 
was unjustly taken from them by their ferocious 
brethren, f The dowry of a woman was also 
frequently seized. Muhammed vindicated the 
rights of the female sex, and appeared in this 
instance a wise and humane legislator. The 
laws relating to infancy, succession, and dowry, 
are stated in the following terms, in the fourth 
chapter of the Koran: “ Give women their 
f‘ dowry freely :t and give not unto those who 

are 

* Chardin, tom. i, p, 169. Koran iv. Mischat, ii. 117. 
t Pocock, Specimen, p. 337. 

+ A woman’s dower, or that part of her husband’s pro* 
perty which is settled on her at marriage, is entirely at her 
own disposal, and totally free from the controul and claims 
' .of 
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* l are weak of understanding the substance 
** which God has appointed you to preserve for 
“ them; but maintain them thereout, and clothe 
* ( them, and speak kindly unto them. And 
“ examine the religious state of the orphans, 
and their capacity for the management of 
4 ‘ their affairs, until they attain the age of mar- 
“ riage and maturity; but if ye perceive they 
are able to manage their affairs well, deliver 
their substance unto them, and waste it not 
* ( extravagantly or hastily, because they will 
“ soon be of age.* Let him who is rich 

% 4j abstain 

of her husband or his creditors. Hedaya, ii. And so 
great is her independence in this respect, that cases are of 
frequent occurrence of mothers assigning their dowry to 
their sons, who have compelled payment of it from their 
fathers. These regulations are in singular opposition to the 
general condition of women in Mohammedan countries. 

* Puberty is established by circumstances, or by males 
attaining eighteen and females seventeen years of age. 
Hedaya, xxxv. 2 All acts in infancy are void unless sanc¬ 
tioned by the guardian. Purchases and sales by the infant 
and guardian are valid, but even their joint authority cannot 
legalize the infant’s divorce or manumise his slave. The 
acts of slaves and lunatics are also null. A slave, however, 
is capable of the act of divorce. Discretion, and not mere 
age, is necessary for a person to be entrusted with the 
management of his affairs : and, according to the best 
opinions, property must not be given to a prodigal, that is 
to say, to a person who wastes his property for improper 
purposes even at the most advanced age. When a judge 

inhibits 


CHAP. V 
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chap, y. « abstain entirely from the orphan’s estate $ and 
“ let him who is poor take thereout for the 
trouble of their education what shall be 
“ reasonable. Men and women ought to have 
“ a part of what their parents and kindred 
“ leave behind them when they die. God 
“ hath commanded you in the following raari- 
“ ner respecting your children: A male shall 
“ have as much as the share of-two females; 
“ but if your children are females pnly, and 
“ more than two in number, they shall have 
“ two third parts of what the deceased shall 
“ leave; and if there be but one, she shall 
“ have the half:” (and the remaining third 
part, or the remaining moiety of the estate, 
which is not here expressly disposed of, if the 
deceased leaves behind him no son, nor a 
father, goes to the public treasury). “ And 
“ the parents of the deceased shall have each 
“ of them a sixth part Of what he shall leave, 
“ if he have a child ; but if he have no child, 
“ and his parents be his heirs, his mother- 
“ shall have one third part, and his father two 
“ thirds. And if he have brethren, his mother 
ghalj have a sixth part, after his bequests to 

“ charitable 

inhibits a 'prodigal, the prohibition must be publicly pro-i 
claimed, that other people may avoid all dealings with hinj, 
See the chapters on Inhibition in Baillie and the flecjaya. 
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“ charitable institutions* and his debts are paid. chap. v. 
“ Ye know not whether your parents or your 
“ children be of greater use unto you. More- 
“ over, ye may claim half of what your wives 
“ shall have if they have no issue ; but if they 
“ have isSue, then ye shall have the fourth part 
“ of what they shall leave after their debts and 
“ charitable bequests are paid. They also shall 
“ have the fourth part of what ye shall leave, in 
“ case ye have no issue : but if ye have issue, 

“ then they shall have the eighth part of what 
“ ye shall leave. And if a man’s or woman’s 
“ substance be inherited by a distant relation, 

“ and he or she have a brother or sister, each 
“ of them shall have a sixth part. But if there 
“ be more than this number, they shall be 
“ equal sharers in a third part. If a man die 
“ without issu^, and have a sister, she shall 
“ have the half of what he shall leave : and he 
“ shall be heir to her, in case she shall have no 
“ issue. But if there be two sisters, they shall 
“ have between them two third parts of what 
“ he shall leave ; and if there be several, both 
“ brothers and sisters, a male shall have as 

“ much 

* The testator has absolute power only over a third part 
of his property. The other two-thirds must be divided 
among his family. Jones’s Commentary on A1 Sirajiyyah, 
p. 557- Works, 4to. edition. Bequests between Moslems 
and tributary infidels are valid. Hedaya, lii. 1. The early 
Moslems were more scrupulous. Mischat. ii. 69. 
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chap. v. “ much as the portion of two females.” In the 
fifth chapter, the power of testamentary dis¬ 
position is acknowledged, and several directions 
are given for “ making the will” in a solemn 
and decorous manner.* 

Usury. The Koran is positive in its prohibition of 
usury. This transaction is defined to be the 
sale of one of two homogeneous articles estima¬ 
ble by weight or by measurement of capacity, 
or comprehesded under one generic name or 
word, in exchange for the other at an inequality 
of rate. Where the articles are heterogeneous 
an inequality of rate is not usurious. The sale, 
for instance, (the Hedaya says) of two loads of 
barley in exchange for one load of wheat does 
not constitute usury, since these articles are 
not homogeneous. Usury cannot take place, 

that 

* Such are the principal passages in the Koran on the 
law of suGoession. The importance of the subject in the 
estimation of Muhammedans, must apologize for the length 
of the extracts. “ Learn the laws of Inheritance, and 
“ teach them to the people, for they are one half of judicial 
“ knowledge.” The Muselman law of succession has been 
illustrated by Sirajuddin and Sharif, the Coke and Littleton 
of the east. Their works were translated from the Arabic 
iato the Persian language, by order of Mr. Hastings: and 
this interesting part of knowledge has been opened to the 
English reader by Sir William Jones, in a book called A! 
Sirajiyyah. He has compressed the diffusive learning of his 
originals, and immortalized himself by his commentary 
on them. 
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that is, excess in sales is permitted between a chap. v. 
father and son, master and slave, husband ' 
and wife, Muselman and Hurbee (an alien or 
hostile infidel), but it may take place between a 
Muselman and a Zimmee, or tributary infidel. 
Transactions similar to the mutuum and com - 
modatum of the Roman lawyers are permitted 
in the Moslem code. In the Karz, and in the 
mutuum, the object (whether money and several 
other articles of commerce) is destined for the 
borrower’s consumption, and he legally dis¬ 
charges the engagement, either by restoring it, 
or, if it is consumed, by substituting the same 
value according to a just estimation of number, 
weight, or measurement. In the Areeat, and in 
the commodatum , the borrower is obliged to 
restore the same identical thing with the mere 
usufruct of which he has been accommodated 
by the lender.* 

In regulating the pecuniary transactions of 
his followers, Muhammed endeavoured to re¬ 
concile the virtues of humanity and justice. 
Creditors are exhorted to forbearance and even D.-bts. 
forgiveness of obligations, but debtors are 
threatened with future punishment who wan¬ 
tonly violate their faith, and Muhammed re¬ 
fused to pray over those who had died without 

leaving 

* On the sahjept of Usury Baillie’s hook is more satis¬ 
factory tbfg the Hedaya. 
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chap, v, leaving means of paying their debts. He also 
excepted debt and hypocrisy from the general 

Contracts, sanctification obtained by the killing of infidels.* 
Contracts should be made in writing in the 
presence of witnesses. All deceit in selling is 
forbidden, and the vendor must announce any 
defect in his goods. Each party should submit 
to a trifling loss rather than occasion it to the 
other. Ali said, “ the Prophet has forbid- 
“ den bargaining with a person whose poverty 
“ compels him to sell his goods at a low rate : 

“ humanity dictates the relief of him.” An 
option for the performance of a contract exists 

with 

* The general rule in Moslem countries respecting im¬ 
prisonment for debt seems to be, that when a claimant 
establishes his right against a solvent debtor, the magistrate 
k to order the debtor to render it, and in case of non- 
compliance imprisonment must be awarded. The debtor’s 
property may be sold by the magistrate s order for payment 
of the debt. The Cadi appears to have a discretionary power 
with respect to the period of imprisonment. Hedaya, xx. 1, 
xxxv. 3. A debtor who lias established his indigence can¬ 
not be imprisoned for debt. Some lawyers contend that 
imprisonment is legal if the debtor has, for vicious purposes, 
wasted his means, The plea of indigence will not be 
allowed if the debtor professes any art or calling. He may 
be compelled to work in discharge of his debt. A number 
of the lawyers (ductores dubitantium) say, that an indigent 
person, on being sued and threatened with imprisonment, 
may lawfully deny the debt, and even swear to the non¬ 
existence of it, with a mental reservation and intention of 
discharging it when in h is power, Baillie, p. 19 *. 
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with both parties till either of them has left the cpap. v. 
place of commerce. The purchaser having 
ultimately concluded his contract, should repeat 
his profession of faith, and glorify God. The 
traditions insist on the propriety of liberality 
and mutual mild dealing. Merchants of honesty 
and veracity will be raised at the last day with 
the prophets. 

Monopoly is a practice highly disapproved, 
and pronounced abominable. The articles to 
which this prohibition extends are wheat, barley, 
dates, raisins, oil, and, according to some 
authorities, salt; all which being of necessary 
consumption, the hoarding them in order to 
enhance their value is followed by most pre¬ 
judicial effects to mankind* and should be 
discouraged by law. Except in cases where the 
public welfare is concerned, the sovereign must 
leave to the merchant the fixing of prices. The 
Cadi may order monopolizers to sell their 
superfluities, and may punish them, in case of 
disobedience. But, if for the protection of the 
poor from a combination of victuallers, the 
Gadi, with the assistance of men of ability and 
discernment, regulate the prices, and grain 
should still be sold above the rate, the Cadi 
must confirm the sale. He seems, however, 
to have the power of selling the grain be- 
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chap.v. longing to monopolizers without their con- 
sent.* 

Murder, III. 2. The laws of Muhammed respecting 
murder deserve consideration. In the infancy 
of society, when the civil magistrate has but 
little authority, private retaliation is necessary. 
The Gael, or blood avenger, existed therefore 
among the Jews before the days of Moses, and 
the Tab', in the Arabic language, means the 
nearest relation of a person murdered, whose 
right and duty it was to avenge his kinsman’s 
death with his own hand. Among the Arabs, 
whose national spirit may be said to dwell in 
their poems, the finest and most sublime pieces 
of sacred verse are devoted to the praises: of 
the blood avenger ; and wherever the poet means 
to celebrate the virtues of his hero, he never fails 
to dwell upon the apparently incongruous topics 
of his hospitality and his thirst of revenge. 
The Tair was under no necessity of sending the 
murderer a challenge: for artifice, treachery, 
and even assassination were lawful in avenging 
blood. The Arabian legislator endeavoured to 
mitigate this horrible custom. He acknow¬ 
ledges 

v * Koran, chap. ii. ad. fin. Mischat, ii. 7, 8, 10, 29y 32- 
B^yiie, p. 29, 32. Hedaya, xliv. Zoroaster said, “ There 
“ is not a greater crime than to buy grain and delay selling 
“ it till it becomes dear, that it may be sold for a greater 
“ pride." 
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ledges the right of retaliation, but recommends chap, v, 
the blood avenger to be satisfied with a mode* 
rate compensation in money. This enactment 
reflects no praise on Muhammed. He ought, 
like Moses, who legislated for a people that 
very much resembled the Arabs, to have recog* 
nized the privilege of the Goel, but to have 
commanded that a judicial enquiry shotild 
always precede the exercise of his revenge. 

Justice would by these means have been satis¬ 
fied, and civil laws would have prevented moral 
evil. This recommendation of Muhammed has 
never been observed, for the acceptance of a 
sum of money on such an occasion is in opposi¬ 
tion to the Arabian maxims of honor.* The 
Moslem law books attach the punishment of 
death to a wilful murderer,t except the Goel 
forgives or takes a compensation for the offence. 

Fines, whether of camels, slaves, or money, atone 

for 

* Michaelis, x. art. 134. The injured and iiicensed fa¬ 
mily of the murdered person are allowed to exercise their 
revenge, to pardon the offender, or to compromise the affair 
with him. The substitution of private for public justice is 
a formidable evil in most Muselman countries. 

f The master is armed with the power of life and death 
over his slave. Hedaya, xvi. 4. Under the Mosaic law 
the master could not with impunity kill his slave: whether 
the punishment was capital or not seems a doubtful point. 

Syntag. Comm, i, 51. Gott. 1759. 
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chap, v. f or the crime of homicide in all its varieties'.* 
This legislative provision has been nearly as- 
inefficacious as that against murder. Moses, on 
the contrary, knowing that if the manslayer 
were allowed to retain his liberty his blood 
would be shed by the Goel, wisely and hu¬ 
manely permitted him to live in a consecrated 
city of refuge till the death of the high priest# 
by which time, it was hoped, the revenge of the 
Goel could have subsided.f 

Prohibition Infanticide has been correctly termed the 

of Infanti- . J 

ade. prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity. The 
Egyptians and Thebans were perhaps the only 
people who carried not to this abominable ex¬ 
cess their exercise of parental power.J Solon 
permitted it to the Athenians. § The moralist. 
Whom a great statesman has honored with the 
title of “ inimitable,” ipentions in more than 

one 

* But if a person strike at any part of another, with in¬ 
tent to wound him, and hit another part, and the wounded 
man die, the penalties of wilful murder are incurred. He- 
daya, xlix, 1, 1. In their administration of law, the Turks 
of the present day make sophistical applications of general 
principles, and Dr. Clarke relates a case of “ Homicide by 
“ implication,” where a pecuniary penalty was levied on a 
native of Cos, because a young man poisoned himself for 1 
love of his daughter. Travels, part 2, sec. 2. ch. 8. 

f Numbers, xxxv, 9, &c. 

X Diod. Siculus, i, 80. iElian, Var. ii, 7. 

$ Sextus Empiricus, i, xxiv. p. 154, Paris, 1621. 
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one place in his moral works the act with com- chap. v. 
placency,* and the theoretically virtuous Seneca 
coolly speaks of the destruction of deformed and 
imperfect children among other proper sacrifi- 
ces.f The Roman republicans exposed their 
infants without sin or shame. As manners be¬ 
came refined, the Pompeian law prohibited the 
mother from destroying her children, and the 
father’s prerogative was terminated by the Theo- 
docian code.;}; Before the days of Muhammed, 
the birth of a female child was accounted by the 
Arabs a misfortune, and the feelings of the 
father were not shocked by inhuming his daugh- 
ter alive. Muhammed is eloquent and ener¬ 
getic against this barbarous practice, and with 
all the collected authority of a divine, a mo¬ 
ralist, and a legislator, he commands the preser¬ 
vation of all children that may be born.§ The 
Muhammedan doctors have adopted their mas¬ 
ters spirit of humanity, and declared it to be a 
moral duty to preserve the life of a foundling 
likely to perish. The infant becomes free, for, 

2 a say 

* Plutarch de fraterno amore et de amore prolis, tom. 2. 
p. 674, 697. Opera moralia, Oxon. 179.5. Lord Gren¬ 
ville's preface to Lord Chatham’s Letters to Lord Camel- 
ford. 

f Seneca de ira, i, p. IS. 

% Pandectee, xlviii, 8,9. Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 

§ Koran, vi, xvi, xvii and lxxxi. 
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chap. v. say the Orientalists, freedom is a quality origin 
Daily inherent in man ; his maintenance is de- 
frayed from the public treasury, and if he die 
•without heirs, the public enjoy his estate. A 
foundling discovered by a tributary infidel in a 
Muselman territory must be educated inlslamism, 
but if in an infidel village, churchy or synagogue* 
he cannot enjoy that privilege.* 

Adultery. It appears that the old Arabs punished the 
parties to the crime of adultery by immuring 
them till they died.- But this cruel doom 
was mitigated by Muhamnaed,- and accord¬ 
ing to the traditions, he awarded stoning to 
death as the new punishment for the wo¬ 
man. If the malle offender be married, he is 
liable to the same consequences y but if he be 
single, 100 lashes and banishment are awarded.f 
The evidence of four witnesses is necessary for 
eonviction. No satisfactory commentary has 
yet been made upon a regulation, that is appa¬ 
rently so absurd. It is singular, that in Ara¬ 
bia the act of adultery is not considered to re¬ 
flect so much disgraee upon the husband,- as 
upon the parents and brothers of the woman< 
It is said that an husband may resort to the 

civil 

* He day a, book, 10. The children of a man boiit of 
his female slave are free, book 5, chap. 1. The mother too 
cannot be sold and is free upon her master’s death, ehap. 7. 
t Misohat, % 182. 
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civil remedy of a divorces but that the relation chap. v. 
of consanguinity is perpetual; public opinioti, 
therefore, allows a parent or brother to kill his 
offending daughter or sister, but the husband is 
never permitted to vindicate his rights. In the 
Turkish empire, the magistrate never punishes 
a man who kills his wife and her lover in the 
commission of this domestic offence.* 

“ If a man or woman steal,” says the Koran, f Theft. 

“ cut off their hands, in retribution for what they 
w have committed/’ The laws of Justinian are, in 
this particular, far more wise than those of Mu- 
hammed. The Novells', J from a wise considera¬ 
tion that poverty is the general temptation to 
the crime, and that maiming would deprive a 
man for ever of all possible exertions of in¬ 
dustry, have expressly forbidden the amputa¬ 
tion of the offending part. Amputation, ac¬ 
cording to the practice of the best Muhamme- 
dan courts, is not to be inflicted, unless the 
Value of the stolen articles amounts to five 
dinars or forty shillings. The goods must be 
2 a 2 secretly 

* Arvieux, Voyage en Palestine, chap. 19. Niebuhr, 
t)eseription de l’Arabie, p. 39; and D’Ohsson, tom. 4, 
p. 347. Whether the husband may execute summary jus¬ 
tice seems doubtful. Iiedaya, vii, 6. Mischat, ii, 1517. 

+ Chap. 5. 

$ Novells, 134. chap. 13. 
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chap.v. secretly stolen or the penalty of amputation 
does not attach to the offence : they must also 
be in custody , that is in security from the hands 
of other people. Thus, a breach of trust is 
not punished as a theft, for the trust property was 
not in custody of the proprietor/ A saying of 
the Prophet, ** the hand shall not be cut off 
for stealing dates, palm-fruits or victuals,” ex* 
tends to all fruits, &c. in their nature quickly 
perishable. This severe punishment is not to 
be inflicted for stealing musical instruments,* 
for they are mere idle amusements 5 nor wine, 
for property cannot be had in any thing prohi¬ 
bited ; nor a crucifix or chess board, for the 
thief might hav^ taken them with a view to de¬ 
stroy them; nor a free-born infant, because free 
people are not property, and the thief might 
plead that he took it when it was crying in order 
to appease it or to deliver it to the nurse. By a 
singular regulation, if the property belong to a 
father, mother, or child, or to any relation 
within the prohibited degrees of marriage, the 
punishment must not be inflicted, because the 
father, mother, or child have a mutual right of 

usufruct 

* The stealing a flute made of sinnan (a wood like lig¬ 
num vitae), ivory, ebony, or box, is punishable, as being an 
object of custody and not ofacommon nature. 
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usufruct of each other’s property. The/ excep¬ 
tion likewise extends to husbands, wives, and 
slaves, for the thief is, by custom, allowed to 
enter the place of custody, that is, the house 
of the proprietor. Burglary is punishable; 
but if a thief has broken into an house, 
and delivers goods to his accomplice with¬ 
out, his hand is not to be amputated, for the 
thief did not carry out the property, and the 
property before his coming out fell into the pos¬ 
session of another. The accomplice is not guilty, 
for he did not enter the place of custody. In 
all cases where the penalty attaches, the right 
hand is to be struck off for the first offence, and 
the left foot for the second. Imprisonment is 
the penalty for reiterated offences. Highway 
robbers lose their right hand and left foot if the 
property seized by them be considerable. Those 
who commit murder on the highway are put to 
death, even although the blood-avenger should 
forgive them. The robber and murderer also is 
punished with immediate death or crucifixion, 
with or without amputation at the discretion of 
the judge. Those who are taken without hav¬ 
ing effected their intentions, are imprisoned till 
they.repent, The whole of a band of robber? 
are answerable for the acts of any one of h 
members,* 

2 a 3 The 

* Hedaya, viii. and xlvi. 


CHAP. V. 
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chap. v. The principle of retaliation for personal inju- 
Retaiiation ries has been adopted by people in days of re- 
iiijaries?" 1 * finement, as well as in their night of barbarism. 
The laws of Moses acknowledge retaliation to 
be consuetudinary,* and approve of its applica¬ 
tion to various cases. Solon declared, whoever 
puts out the eye of a one-eyed person, shall for¬ 
feit both his own.f The language of the twelve 
tables is. Si membrum rupsit, ni cum eo paiSIt, 
talio esto. But in the course of ages, the lex 
talionis became obsolete, and the Institutes of 
- Justinian J adjudge a pecuniary equivalent for a 
personal injury. In the second and fifth chap¬ 
ters of the Koran, retaliation is allowed j but in 
most Muhammedan countries, the spirit, rather 
than the letter of the law, has been followed: 
and the expression, “ eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth,” has received the plain and rational con¬ 
struction, that every man must be punished 
according to the extent of his guilt. The cir¬ 
cumstances of society have required, that an 
extended interpretation should be given to the 
Prophet’s command of atonement for injury. 
Hence we find in theiwritings of Muhammedan 
lawyers, various regulations necessary for the 
preservation of social order; and mankind are 

made 

* Exodus, xxi. 24, &c. 

f Petiti leges Attic®, vii, 3. Peris, 1635. 

$ Instit. iv. iv, 7, 
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made responsible, not only for their overt acts, chap. v. 
ibat for any injuries which may be occasioned by 
their carelessness, obstinacy, ©r wilful neglect.* 

The laws of evidence in Moslem countries are Laws of 
as follows^—The Koran declares, “ Let not wit- E,ldence- 
nesses withhold their testimony when it is de¬ 
manded of them f * and also, t£ Conceal not your 
testimony, for whoever does -so is an offender.” 

B«t in cases which induce corporal punishment, 
it is held that witnesses may give, or refrain 
from giving, their testimony j for among the 
traditions of Muhamraed is the charitable opi¬ 
nion, “ whoever conceals the vices of his brother 
“ Muselman, shall have a-veil drawn over his 
own crimes in the two worlds hy God.” Ip 
.all criminal cases, except adultery, the testi¬ 
mony of two men is sufficient. In matters of 
.property, or the common transactions .of life, 

4 wo men, or one man and two women, can 
prove a fact. The moral character of the wit¬ 
nesses is to be regarded,: thus ,the .testimony 
2 a .4 of 

* Hedaya, xlix. 1. Those admirablelawvers, the Turks, 
made the Greeks of Samos pay for the loss of a frigate 
wrecked on the rocks of that island. The Samians regretted 
Jiiey had not hpisted lights; but,-the Turkish Admiral said, 

■ ic You mill admit one ‘argurrfent mould the week have hap- 
“ pened if your island.hod not been in the may?” A rare ap¬ 
plication this of;the principle, that no right must he enjoyed 
ito the prejudice of other people. Clarke’s Travels, part 2. 
etc. 1. p. 193, npte, 2d edjt. 
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chap, v. of drunkards, gamesters, and usurers, is inad¬ 
missible. Evidence in favour , whether of a son 
or grandson, or of a father or grandfather, can¬ 
not be received. Uncles and brothers are not 
excluded from giving evidence for or against 
each other, for the property and immunities of 
these classes of relations are separate, and each 
has no power over that of the other. The 
Sonnites reject all testimony between an hus¬ 
band and wife ; but the Shiites adopt a different 
course. Slaves cannot be witnesses. The rea¬ 
son for this absurd and inconvenient regulation 
is a curious one. “ The testimony of slaves is 
“ not admissible, because testimony is of an au- 
“ thoritative nature; and as a slave has no 
“ authority over his own person, he can have 
“ none over others.” A master cannot testify 
in favour of his slave. Infidels (whether hostile 
or tributary), and also apostates, cannot bear 
witness in a cause where a Muselman is a party.* 
An oath by a Moslem is not binding on his con¬ 
science, unless it be taken in the express name 
of the Almighty, and even that is incomplete, 
unless the witness, after haying given his evi¬ 
dence, swear again by the same awful name that 

he 

* In some cases, however, not involving the punishments 
of death or retaliation, the evidence of Infidels is admissible. 
Where (heir evidence is received, the Jews must be sworp 
by the Pentateuch, and the Christian, by the Gospel. 
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he has spoken nothing but the truth. Appre- chap. 
hension of punishment in a future life is the 
chief restraint on peijury. In all criminal cases 
(except a false accusation of adultery, which is 
punished by stripes), a fine is the only penalty, 
even for having falsely sworn away the life of a 
man. In suits relating to property, public ex¬ 
position, in a manner similar to the pillory, stig¬ 
matises the bearer of false witness. These 
legislative enactments are either in their own 
nature insufficient for their purposes, or public 
opinion prevents the execution of them j for it 
is a lamentable fact, that peijury is a prevailing 
crime in most Muselman countries, and is re¬ 
garded with less abhorrence by Muhammedans 
in general, than by Christians.* 

At the close of our view of the theological, m<w - 

a lem Hierar- 

moral, and juridical system of the Muselmans, ch r 

J J • Magistracy. 

it may be expected that some account should be 
given of the institutions for the due performance 
of religious rites, and the administration of law. 

To the Mosques, readers of the public prayers, 
and preachers of divinity are attached ; but the 
religion of Islamism is not burthened with sa¬ 
crifices, and its ceremonies can be performed by 
any individual: the ecclesiastics, therefore, in 
their sacerdotal capacity, have not much power. 

But 

-* Hedaya, bpoks 6, 21. Sir William Jones’s Charges to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta. 
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chap, v. But as the religious and juridical code is the 
same, the Moslem clergy are expounders of the 
law. Such divines as wish to practice jurispru¬ 
dence, remain in the schools and colleges a 
longer time than if they are merely intended for 
the service of the Mosque, The influence of 
the ecclesiastical judges on society, must depend 
on the exercise of their learning and talents; but 
in general they have been possessed of great 
weight, and have formed a protection to the 
people from arbitrary rale. The Moslem Jaw 
books recognize three general classes of judicial 
officers .; Muftis, Cadis, and Mujtahicls.* It is the 
■duty of the Mufti to apply the law, whether reli¬ 
gious, civil, or criminal, t© particular cases? to re<- 

solve 

* The names and powers of the different ecclesiastical 
judges vary in Moslem countries. The principles upon 
■which the matter rests, is alone the object of this work; but 
at may be remarked, that in India the Cadi is the supreme 
■civil judge. In Turkey, the Mufti is the nominal chief ma¬ 
gistrate ; but he has no tribunal, and never decides causey, 
-except those of the greatest moment. The Cadi is the ordir 
nary judge. In Persia, the Shaikh-ul-islam is the principal 
administrator of law : there is one of these officers in every 
■city, and a Cadi in subordination to him. The towns and 
■villages have judicial officers, according to the importance of 
the place. The chief priests, or Mujtahids, haive a great, 
though undefined power over the courts of law. The judges 
continually submit cases to them. In all Moslem courts of 
-Importance, the Cadi is assisted by several moollahs, or 
learned men. 
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solve ail doubts which may be put to him on the 
written applications of individuals. But if the 
Koran and traditions are silent on the subject, 
the Mufti must reply, that the sacred books afford 
him no information. The Cadi is the officer who 
gives the law operation and effect. His decisions 
are regulated by the Koran, or the Traditions, 
or esteemed Commentaries on those books. When 
a novel case occurs, he exercises his own judg¬ 
ment. The Mujtahids are men who are skilled in 
a more than ordinary degree in legal matters, and 
are a court of appeal from the Cadi, or ordinary 
judge, in solemn and important causes. The 
Moslem writers are earnest in dissuading people 
from soliciting from their sovereigns the difficult 
and responsible office of Cadi, and mention with 
applause the names of those who have suffered 
imprisonment rather than accept it. Some of 
the lawyers of old time even say, that the ac¬ 
ceptance of it without compulsion is abomina¬ 
ble ; founding their opinion on the declaration 
of the Prophet, that “ Whoever is appointed 
“ Cadi, suffers the same torture as an animal 
“ whose throat is mangled, instead of being cut 
“ with a sharp knife.” The Cadi must sit 
openly in a mosque, for the execution of his 
office. His own house is not an objectionable 
place, so that there be free access to the people. 
The impartial administration of justice is pro¬ 
vided for by many wise regulations. The Cadi 

must 
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CHAP. V, 


Reflections 
on the value 
of the Mu- 
hammedan 
Religion. 


. must not receive any presents, except from rela¬ 
tions or intimate friends; and even if these 
persons have any cause depending before him, it 
is incumbent on him to refuse their presents. He 
may attend public and general entertainments, 
but he must refuse an invitation to a private one, 
for the acceptance of it would render him liable 
to suspicion. He must behave with equal at¬ 
tention to both parties in a suit. He is forbid¬ 
den from speaking in private to either of them, 
or from prompting or instructing a witness, by 
saying to him (for instance), “ Is not your evi- 
“ dence to this or that effect ?” The determi¬ 
nation of a judge in favour of his father, mother, 
wife, or child, is void; because evidence in their 
favour being unlawful, a determination in their 
favour is liable to the same objections. A de¬ 
termination, however, against any of these rela¬ 
tions is valid, because evidence against them is 
accepted, since it is liable to no suspicion. 

We have now completed our general view of 
the fabric of credence and morals which tri¬ 
umphed over the established religions of Asia 
and Africa; and however deep may be our re¬ 
gret that it was reared by means abhorrent to 
human nature, yet as its grand principle is more 
pure and sublime than any which the uninspired 
reason of man had ever devised, it must be con¬ 
fessed that Islamism is, in respect of its theology, 
more intitled to praise than the other false reli¬ 
gions which have guided the passions of man¬ 
kind. 
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Jkind. The popular systems of ancient times— chap. v. 
the creeds, too, of Brahma and Zoroaster—were 
disgraced by the number of their gods. Some, 
indeed, of their followers may have concluded, 
that the prevailing polytheism was a corrupt, 
and not an original doctrine; but the Supreme 
Being whom their enlarged understandings ima¬ 
gined, was only a metaphysical abstraction, or 
an impulse of fate ; not like the God of the Mu* 
selmans, omniscient, independent, energetic. A 
rabble of flagitious, licentious deities, or per¬ 
sonifications of the powers of nature, or princi¬ 
ples of good and evil, were adored by the mul¬ 
titude. In the worship of these gods, priestcraft 
exercised a tremendous sway. It is a creditable 
part of Muhammed’s religion, that although 
there are ministers for the decorous performance 
of religious rites, yet it is not oppressed by the 
crowd of men, who, under the names of Brah¬ 
mins and Magi, directed the consciences of the 
superstitious to the gratification of their own 
vicious ambition and sensual passions. As the 
rational enthusiasm of Muhammed confessed 
and adored the unity of God, it is wonderful 
that there is such a large portion of folly in the 
other parts of his theology. By his system of 
angels and genii, he presumed to trace the 
course of Providence, the problem justly said 
by Bacon to be inexplicable, with respect to the 

“ opus 
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“ opus quod operatur Deus a principio usque 
“ ad finem.” His voluptuous paradise, bor-> 
rowed from the Persian and Indian schools, is 
offensive to the philosopher and the Christian $ 
but their censure should be somewhat mitigated, 
on reflecting that it could not be reached with¬ 
out the previous practice of morality : and as it 
includes the awful idea of the responsibility of 
man, we must confess, that its conduciveness to 
virtue is far superior to that of the philosophical 
theories of the ancients.* 

If 

* The sentiments of the Peripatetics on the soul’s immor¬ 
tality are totally unintelligible. Cudworth, i. 66, 500, ii. 
1171: and no wonder, for their founder, Aristotle, asserts, 
in one place of his Nicomachian Ethics, the doctrine of an¬ 
nihilation ; and in another, seems to deny it. The Stoics— 
dm mansuros aiunt animos, semper negant—an absurd opi¬ 
nion, as Cicero well argues, for they admit the soul’s exist¬ 
ence independently of the body, which is the only difficulty 
in the question. Tusc. Quest, i. 32. As it might be ex¬ 
pected, in the writings of the Academies there are various 
opinions. Cicero, the most illustrious of this sect, seems 
every where, in his serious works and in his orations, anxi¬ 
ously to desire to believe that the soul is eternal, yet is con¬ 
fused by the uncertain deductions from reason. The Pagan 
future state he everywhere ridicules. Pro Cluent, 61, 62. 
In his Epistles he appears to doubt. Most of these Epis¬ 
tles were, however, of a consolatory nature, and addressed 
to Romans, who thought that the soul was mortal—the ge¬ 
neral opinion in Cicero’s time. In these Epistles, Cicero 
does not deliver his sentiments more freely than in his philo¬ 
sophical works; for if M. P. Cato and Caesar did (as Sallust 

narrates) 
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If we view only the theology and morality 
Of the x Muhammedan system, it may be thought 
that Ialamism is more conducive to happiness 
than any other false religion to which mankind 
have ever submitted; but if we look deeper 
into the subject, a different conclusion will be 
drawn. Intolerance of other systems is a great 
'stain on the religion of Arabia, Confucius 
and Brahma respected the superstitions of their 
fellow-creatures ; Zoroaster and Muhamthed 
were inexorable persecutors. Religious unity 
was to be obtained at the expence of humanity. 

The 

narrates) declare in open Senate, that there wa3 no state after 
death, Cicero could, without offence, deliver the same doc¬ 
trine in works intended for the learned. Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Socrates, taught the eternity of the soul. Tus. Qusest. i. 
17. SO. But what did this doctrine amount to?—ideas of 
the responsibility of man, and a future state of reward® 
and punishments? No. Cicero tells us that the wisest 
philosophers maintained the soul was a part of the divine 
essence. De Divin. 1.49. Tusc. Quaest. v. 13. Pythagoras, 
Plato, Empedocles, and most of the Italic philosophers, 
thought that the souls of gods, of men, and of brutes, are 
of the same nature ; and there is one spirit which pervades 
the universe (whether the Deity or an emanation from him) 
into which they all resolve, and with which they are united, 
Sextus Empiricus, ix. 127- Tim, and Phaed. M. Antoninus 
de seipso. ii. 10. Seneca, Epist. xcii. 31, 32. This revolving, 
of the human soul into the soul of the world, destroys all 
personality, as much as all individuality is lost by the disso¬ 
lution of the body, and its consequent junction with the ma¬ 
terial world. 
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chap. v. The making charity to man depend on specula¬ 
tive opinions, has given an haughty and stern 
demeanour to the Moslems in their communion 
with the rest of the world. It has prevented all 
free intercourse with other nations, and pre¬ 
served through all ages Muhammedan Asia in 
its pristine state. That war is an ordinance 
of God, and that success is a mark of divine 
favour, are the natural principles of people whose 
religion was founded by the sword.* One cir¬ 
cumstance runs through the whole course of 
Muhammedan history. Submission has been 
accounted a religious virtue, till a successful 
war proves that violence has been approved of 
by heaven; but in all the shocks of empires, 
which ambition or fanaticism have occasioned, 
the forms of government have remained un¬ 
affected. 

* Some superficial writers on the subject of the Muham- 
niedan religion have commended Muhammed for his tolera¬ 
tion! A few passages in the Koran might indeed make 
bigotry blush: but such passages do not accurately repre¬ 
sent the character of the religion. The truth is, that (like 
all other reformers) while Muhammed was an humble 
preacher he granted liberty of conscience; but when he 
became a powerful prince, the only choice to those to 
whom his religion was offered, was submission or tribute. 
Those portions of the Koran, therefore, which were re¬ 
vealed at Mecca, breathe the language of toleration, while 
those which were revealed at Medina, speak nothing but 
persecution. 
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affected. Any change in the political or social chap, v; 
condition of the world is contrary to a religion 
which is thought to be a perfect system of theo¬ 
logy, morals, and jurisprudence. Impiety would 
attach to him who suggested any improvement; 
who wished, for instance, to put an end to 
polygamy, and 'to soften the character of men 
by restoring woman to her proper station in 
society. In the despotic governments of the 
East, the gradations of public and domestic life 
present only the two characters of tyrant and 
slave. Little low passions must be engendered, 
and noble virtues destroyed. Injustice and 
oppression will be opposed by falsehood and 
cunning, and habits of deceit are gained.. Jus¬ 
tice can never be well administered in a society 
where force is paramount, and revenge and 
other bad passions of our nature are unavoidably 
called into action. 

Lordly pride, savageness, and ferocity, must 
be the strong and prominent features of the 
character of men who are influenced by a 
religion which breathes war and persecution. 

The stamp of divinity and eternity, which 
Islamism fixes on every institution, has pre¬ 
served the principles of Asiatic despotism, and 
the evils consequential to such a state of society 
are sufficiently numerous and dreadful to pre- 
c 2 b vent, 
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vent, or at least, to check, the practice of morality, 
however pure and beautiful such morality may be. 

Neither the terrors of the sword nor the 
thunders of the pulpit could establish, that 
unanimity of sentiment, which Muhammed 
professed so ardently to desire. If the various 
characters of the human mind; produce so many 
different views, of the same appearances, and so 
many interpretations of the same truths, we 
cannot wonder at the diversities of error and the 
wanderings of fanaticism. The sects of Mu- 
liammedanism have been as numerous as those 
of Christianity, and the history of the mosque 
presents as melancholy a view of the weakness 
of the human intellect and the pride of the 
human heart, and the same moral lessons on 
the necessity of charity and mutual respect, as 
are afforded by the annals of the church. A 
detail of the history of these sects might be 
extended through volumes, and it is consistent- 
only with the general purposes of the present 
work to mark a few of their leading differ¬ 
ences. 

Orthodoxy and heresy are merely relative 
terms, and charity abhors the illiberal application 
©f names. Temporal power, and not spiritual 
truth, confers the distinction. The word Sonnite, 
or orthodox traditionist, was adopted by the 

enemies 
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enemies of All and his family, and his feeble Chap.v. 
party were branded with the name of Shiites 
or sectaries. Political disputes have been a 
great cause of division among the Moslems. 

The real or fancied union of church and state 
among Christians has not produced more internal 
warfare and distress, than the misery which has 
resulted from the close and intimate connection 
of political and spiritual concerns in the mosque. 

The high doctrine of indefeasible and hereditary 
right is upheld by the Shiites in all the pride of 
bigotry. In consonance with this principle, 

Ali, the fourth Caliph, the cousin and son-in- 
law of Muhammed, ought to have been the 
immediate successor of the Prophet, and the 
three Caliphs preceding him, Abu-Beker, Omar, 
and Othman, were therefore usurpers. But the 
Sonnites maintain, that the nomination of spi¬ 
ritual and temporal chiefs is a power which can 
only reside in those who are to be governed. 

The Shiites call Ali the vicar of God, and 
estimate his authority as of almost equal 
weight with that of Muhammed himself: but 
the Sonnites insist on the supremacy of Mu¬ 
hammed over all created beings, and on the 
merit of the four first Caliphs, Abu-Beker, 

Omar, Othman, and Ali, in the order of their 
several reigns. Both the Sonnites and the 
Shiites admit the authority of tradition, but 
2 b 2 receive 
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chap. v. receive different collections of them. The 
Sonnites allow traditionary credit to the com¬ 
panions of their Prophet, also to the four first 
(Caliphs, and such of their contemporaries as 
were learned and intelligent, as well as to such 
of their successors as have verified their reports 
of traditions. The spirit of discord appeared in 
Arabia immediately on the death of Muhammed: 
schisms multiplied in every quarter; but the great 
mass of believers agreed at last in recognizing 
the authority of four eminent doctors of law, 
Haneefa, Malik, Shaffei, and Hanbal. These 
sages lived in the first and second centuries of 
the Hegira, and have been acknowledged as 
Imams or high priests. They are called the four 
pillars of the Sonnite faith, and have separate 
chapels in the temple of Mecca. Although 
their followers differ in various points of mo¬ 
rality, jurisprudence, and forms of worship, 
yet their dogmatical religion is the same, and 
they tolerate and respect each other. The 
authority of Haneefa is paramount in Turkey, 
Tdrtary, and Hindustan. Malik is only known 
in these days in Barbary and the northern 
states of Africa. Shaffei has a limited influence 
over the sea coast of the Indian peninsula and 
the eastern islands. The authority of Hanbal 
seems to be no where great. The Shiites give 
no authority to the traditions of the three first 

Caliphs, 
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Caliphs, nor to any other companions of Mu- chap. v. 
hammed, excepting such as were partisans of 
Ali. They extend their faith and obedience, 
however, to the admission of all traditions of 
their Prophet’s sayings and actions, which they 
believe to have been verified by any one of the 
twelve Imams, as well as to the precepts and 
examples of these Imams themselves. These 
twelve Imams are Ali, Hassan, Hossein, and 
the nine following immediate descendants of 
Muhammed. The last of these, the Imam 
Mehdy, is supposed by the Shiites to be still 
living, though invisible, it having been pre¬ 
dicted of him, that he will return to judge and 
rule the world ; to punish sinners, and those 
who have departed from the true faith ; and to 
restore and confirm the genuine truths of re¬ 
ligion, with piety, justice, and every other vir¬ 
tue. The high title of Imam, the Shiites think, 
cannot be given to any other person : but the 
Sonnites resolutely argue that there must be 
always a visible Imam, a father of the church, 
or a spiritual and temporal chief of Islamism. 

It was long maintained, that the Imam must be 
descended from the Arabian tribe of the Ko- 
reish ; but the Emperors of Constantinople have 
for three centuries been the Muhammedan 
Imams, and the want of heritable blood was 
supplied by the renunciation of the dignity to 
2 b 3 Selim 
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chap. v. Selim the First, by Muhammed the Twelfth, 
the last Caliph of the house of Abbas 5 and by 
the delivery to the Sultan of the keys of the 
temple of Mecca, by the Scheriff, Both the 
Caliph and the Scheriff were of the tribe of 
the Koreish, the former of the Abassidan, 
the latter of the Fatimite branch. 

No wars which ever desolated the Christian 
world have caused half the bloodshed and woe, 
or been so strongly stamped with the character 
of implacable animosity, as have the political 
and religious controversies of these Muhamme- 
dan sectaries. The history of every age of the 
Hegira teems with details of horror, and the 
Turks and Persians, the representatives of the 
two sets of opinions, have in most ages emulated 
each other in mutual detestation and hatred. 
They have agreed only in a principle of discord. 
In the rancour of their feuds, not only were the 
Christians and Jews held in comparative esteem, 
but the destruction of a single individual of the 
adverse party, has been accounted a more meri¬ 
torious action than the slaughter of seventy indi¬ 
viduals of any other description. In the present 
days, however, the Persians have mitigated their 
religious prejudices, and cease to call their erring 
brethren infidels. “ They are believers,” they 
say, “ because they recognise the holy mission 
” of Muhammed, and worship God j but they 

“ have 
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" have forfeited their claim to be denominated chap. v. 
“ faithful, by their adoption of those who re- 
“ fused allegiance, and acted with cruelty to- 
“ wards the cousin, the daughter, and the lineal 
“ descendants of the holy Prophet.” The Son- 
nites are not equally charitable in their senti¬ 
ments respecting the Shiites, and a few only pf 
the ablest Sonnite doctors have acknowledged 
the followers of Ali to be Muhammedans.* 

* D’Ohsson, Tab. Gen. tom. 1, p. 25, 95, and 270. Mal¬ 
colm’s Persia, vol. 2, chap. 22, arid p. 381. Harrington on 
the Authorities of Muselman Law, Asiatic Researches-, vol. 

10. Hamilton’s Prelim. Dis. to the fleclaya, p. 23, &c. 

Chardin, tom. 2, p. 314, 336, &e. Niebuhr, Voyage On 
Arabie, tom. 2, p. 208, &c. 
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CHAP. VI, 

THE LITERATURE AND SCIENCES OF THE 
SARACENS AND TURKS. 

Whoever travels in Asia, especially if he be 
conversant with the literature of the countries 
through which he passes, must naturally remark 
the superiority of European talents. The obser¬ 
vation, indeed, is at least as old as Alexander ; 
and though we cannot agree with the sage 
preceptor of that ambitious prince, that “ the 
“ Asiatics are born to be slaves,” yet the Athe¬ 
nian poet seems perfectly in the right, when he 
represents Europe as a sovereign princess, and 
Asia as her handmaid: but if the mistress be 
transcendantly majestic, it cannot be denied that 
the attendant has many beauties and some ad¬ 
vantages peculiar to herself. If reason be the 
grand prerogative of the people in the Western 
world, the Asiatics have soared to the loftiest 
heights in the sphere of imagination.* When 
we read the praises which Eastern scholars so 

warmly 

* Jones's Dissertation on the Literature of Asia. 
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■warmly bestow upon the heroic verses of Fer- 
dousi, the didactic strain of Sadi, and the lyre 
of Hafiz, who is there that does not lament his 
ignorance of the great originals, and think with 
regret, that most of the translations which we 
possess of Oriental poetry, have been performed 
by men of little genius or taste ? Yet even 
through the dark medium of a wretched version, 
we can often discover an animation of descrip¬ 
tion, a boldness of metaphor, and a strength of 
expression, which nothing but a mind prejudiced 
-by one standard of excellence can fail to ad¬ 
mire : and if the manuscripts which are within 
the reach of Oriental scholars were stripped of 
their thick coat of fable, and published with the 
usual advantages of illustrations and notes, a 
new and ample field would be opened for specu¬ 
lation : we should obtain a more extensive in¬ 
sight into the history of the human understand¬ 
ing ; we should acquire a new fund of images 
and similitudes ; and a variety of excellent com¬ 
positions would be brought to light, which fu¬ 
ture scholars might explain, and future poets 
imitate.* 

If 

* Traite sur la Poesie Orientale. Jones’s Works, vol. 5. 
P- 447, 4to. Thus, if the treatises on Algebra, which Mr. 
Colebrooke has lately translated from the Sanscrit into Eng¬ 
lish, had been translated earlier, some addition would have 
been made to the means and resources of AJgebra, for the 

general 
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chap, vi, l£ the Asiatic nations of the present day ap¬ 
pear to be overspread with the shade of igno¬ 
rance, the times have been* when many parts 
of our boasted science were familiarly taught in 
Egypt and Hindustan. It is true, the results of 
the Calcutta Society have shewn many of the re¬ 
ceived opinions on the merit of Oriental litera¬ 
ture to have been erroneous; yet it should be 
remembered, that the expectations of the world 
had been unlimited, and the history of the phi¬ 
losophy and religion of Asia is still incomplete. 
Some facts, however, appear to have been esta¬ 
blished. The systems of the philosophers of old 
were not originally formed in Greece. The six 
philosophical schools, whose principles are ex¬ 
plained in the Dersana Sastra, comprise all the 
metaphysics of the old Academy, the Stoa, the 
Lyceum. Pythagoras and Plato penetrated into 
the mysteries of' the priests of Egypt and the 
Magi of Persia.* The works of the Sage, which 

are 

general solution of problems which have been re-invented, 
or perfected, in the last two centuries in France and Eng¬ 
land. Prelim. Diss. p. 2, 4. It has been proved, that the 
Hindus had made a wonderful progress in some parts of Al¬ 
gebra ; that in the indeterminate analysis, they were in pos¬ 
session of a degree of knowledge, which was in Europe first 
communicated to the world by Bachet and Fermat, in the 
seventeenth, and by Euler and La Grange* in the eighteenth 
century. Asiatic Res. vol. 12, p. 160. 

* Cicero Tusc. Quest, 4. 19, 26. De Finibus, 5.25. The 
Pythagorean, Manichean, and other famous systems of reli- 
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are said to contain a system of the universe, chap. vi. 
founded on the principle of attraction and the 
central position of the sun, are well known by 
the learned Hindus.* The annals of Asiatic 
philosophy, and particularly in their connection 
with Grecian letters, are still incomplete; the 
claims, for instance, of the Hindus to the inven¬ 
tion of what is called the syllogistic theory of 
Aristotle, are yet in question. The history of 
literature abounds with other rich and interest¬ 
ing subjects. The torch of science has been 

frequently 

gion and philosophy, may clearly be deduced from the Hin¬ 
dus. See Mr. Halhed’s translation of the Upaneeshad; or 
Commentaries upon, and Paraphrases of, the Vedas. Brit. 

Mus. Add. MSS. 5658; and also Bartholomaeus, Mus. Borg. 

Velitris Codd. MSS. Rom®, 1790, p. 186, 197. 

* As we learn from Cicero, that the old sages of Europe 
had an idea of centripetal force , and a principle of universal 
gravitation (which they never indeed attempted to demon¬ 
strate), so 1 can venture to affirm, without meaning to pluck 
a leaf from the never fading laurels of our immortal Newton, 
that the whole of his theology, and part of his philosophy, 
may be found in the Vedas, and even in the works of the 
Sufis. The j post subtil spirit, which he suspected to pervade 
natural bodies, and lying concealed in them to cause attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion, the emission, reflection, and refraction 
of light, electricity, calefaction, sensation, and muscular 
motion, is described by the Hindus as a fifth element, en¬ 
dued with those very powers; and the Vedas abound with 
allusions to a force universally attractive, which they chiefly 
attribute to the sun. Jones on the Philosophy of the Asia¬ 
tics. Asiatic Res, vol. 4. p. 169. 
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chap. vi. frequently kindled in Asia, and even the stern 
fanaticism of the Saracens yielded to the mild 
influence of letters. In former parts of this 
work, we beheld the disciples of Muhammed in 
the character of religious and political fanatics. 
Great and splendid were the events which we 
detailed, and tremendously important were their 
consequences. But it is on, what Mr. Burke 
with so much poetical beauty calls, “ the soft 
green of the soul,” that the mind delights to 
dwell; and we gladly turn from fields of blood, 
and scenes of misery and vice, to behold the 
followers of the Arabian Prophet, as the culti¬ 
vators of the gentle arts of peace. 

Rude and unlettered people have generally 
been the founders of empires ; and certainly the 
Arabians possessed in a high degree this claim to 
the inheritance of the world. Their history is 
divided into the two periods of ignorance and 
Islamism, and the division may include the lir 
terary, as well as the religious state of the coun¬ 
try.* “ The people of the book,” was the ho¬ 
nourable 

* Pocock says, so great was the ignorance of the Ara¬ 
bians, that at the time of the promulgation of the Koran, 
there was not a person in the province of Yemen who could 
read or write. But I think that this remark is only correct 
so far as it relates to the Cufic characters of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage. This stile had been invented a short time before the 
birth of Muhammed, and the Koran was written in it. We 


can 
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iiburable title of the Christians and Jews. The 
barbarous natives despised not the want of let¬ 
ters in the great Prophet of Mecca. Yet the 
spirit of Muhammed was liberal. In a noble 
admiration of science, he could exclaim, that “ a 
“ mind without erudition was like a body with- 
“ out a soul,” and that “ glory consists not in 
“ wealth, but in knowledge.”* Absorbed, how¬ 
ever, with the ideas of the conquest or conver¬ 
sion of the world, the early successors of the 
Prophet held in equal contempt the learning 
and the religion of their new subjects and tribu¬ 
taries.! When, however, the ages of violence 

and 

can readily conceive, that the Cufic character was unintel¬ 
ligible to a people who had always been accustomed to the 
Hamjarik mode; the latter of which is also unintelligible in 
the present days to the Muhammedans themselves. Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 153. Niebuhr, p. 83, 84, note. 

* Meninski, Lexicon, tom. 1. p. 38. 

f The Saracens, as well as other good people, occa¬ 
sionally condemned books “ au feu.” Their most pious act 
in this line, was destroying a large library at Alexandria it' 
was done by order of the Caliph Omar, when Amrou con¬ 
quered' Egypt. The fact does not, as I once thought, rest 
on the sole authority of Abul-Pharajius; Macrisi, and also 
Abdollatif, the writer of a work expressly on Egyptian anti¬ 
quities, mentioned the circumstance. I hesitated, with 
Langles, from crediting the story on the authority of Abul- 
Pharajius alone; but the authorities of Macrisi and Ab¬ 
dollatif removed his scepticism, and I willingly retract the 
error I made in my first edition. But when we talk of the 
destruction of the Alexandrian library, let us not be deceived 

by 
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chap. vi. and rapine were succeeded by those of security 
and peace, and Bagdad arose a fair and splendid 

city, 

by words. It must not be imagined, that the library of the 
Ptolomies was the one which the Saracens pillaged. , That 
" elegantias regum curaeque egregium opus” was destroyed 
in Caesar’s time; and the new collection which Cleopatra 
formed, was dissipated'in the wars which the Christians made 
upon the Pagans, A D. 390. The literary value of the 
library which the learned men of Alexandria subsequently 
formed, we know not. Abul-Pharajius says, the books 
were dispersed through the baths of Alexandria, and in-half 
a year they were consumed. The number of books he 
neither says nor insinuates'. See the Dissertation of M. 
Bonamy on the Alexandrian Library, in the ninth volume 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions. Macrisi, 
cited by White, Aigyptica, p. 65. Abdollatiphus, Historia, 
p. 115, 4to. Magasin Encyclop. an 5, tom. 3. p. 384. To 
the disgrace of the Christian world, the barbarous conduct 
of the Saracens remained unavenged for eight centuries. 
'f'he great and good Ximenes thought, like his worthy 
countrymen the curate and barber in Don Quixote, that 
fire would purify the mind from all diseases, infidelity and 
mailness not excepted; he therefore burnt and destroyed, 
all the Muhammedan books he could collect, not even 
sparing their gold and silver ornaments, although the Sara¬ 
cens promised to. convert them to other purposes. The 
Cardinal, however, knew very well that the word of an Infi¬ 
del was as little to be trusted as that of an heretic. Some 
authors, thinking of Ximenes’ love of literature, have as¬ 
serted, that exemplars of the Koran, and of the commentaries 
on it, alone were committed to the flames. But piety was 
his shining, virtue, and knowing that the theology and 
philosophy of the Saracens were closely mixed, he would 
not save the former for the sake of the latter. 
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city, the muses were'courted from their ancient ghap.vi. 
aeats on the shores of Greece, to expiate the 
guilt of conquest and illustrate the reigns of the 
Abassides. 

Almanspr, the second prince of this dynasty, 
enriched his mind by the study of Jurisprudence learning 

J J ° r among the 

and astronomy. Harun al-Raschid was equally Arabians^, 
curious, but in both Caliphs this desire of know¬ 
ledge was aided by adventitious causes. In the 
simple mode of life of the Arabs, a healthful- 
frame of body was preserved, and their know¬ 
ledge of medicine was limited to their occasions. 

But in the luxurious courts of Damascus and 
Bagdad new vices engendered new diseases. The 
Caliphs resorted to the Christian professors of 
the healing art, and the ignorant Arabians be¬ 
held with astonishment the cure of apoplexy by 
bleeding.* The disciples of Esculapius have in 
all ages been distinguished for general learning. 
Established in reputation at Bagdad, they en¬ 
forced by precept and example the studies of 
literature and philosophy. The Muhammedans, 
now inflamed by the love of letters, as much as 
their ancestors had been by the desire of mili¬ 
tary renown, lamented the insufficiency of their 
own treasures of knowledge. But the funds of A D 
the Greeks were inexhaustible. In the reigps ?58-g3S - 

of 

* Elmacin. Hist. Saracen, lib. ii, eap. 3, 6. Abul-Fha- 
rajius, dynast. 9, passim. 
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chap.vi. of Almansor, of Raschid, and of Almamon, the 
second Caliph in succession to Raschid* and 
seventh of the Abassides, the Christians resident 
at Bagdad and at Cairo transfused the philoso¬ 
phy and science of Athens into the copious lan¬ 
guage of Arabia. Yet, in the true spirit of 
barbarism, many of the Greek originals were 
destroyed, immediately after the translations 
had been made.* But this instance of illibe- 
rality must not be extended to general charac¬ 
ter. Almamon was a -liberal and enlightened 
prince. “ He was not ignorant,” says one of 
our guides in the history of literature, “ that 
“ those persons are the elect of God, his best 
“ and most useful servants, whose lives are de- 
“ voted to the improvement of their rational fa-.- 
“ culties. The mean ambition of the Chinese 
“ or the Turks may glory in the industry of their 
“ hands, or the indulgence of their brutal appe- 
“ tites. Yet these dexterous artists must view 
“ with hopeless emulation, the hexagons and 
“ pyramids of the cells of a beehive : these for- 
“ titudinous heroes are awed by the superior 
“ fierceness of lions and tigers; and their plea- 
“ sures of sense are less exquisite than those of 

“ the 

* Epistola Renaudoti ad A. Dacerium. in Fabricius, Bibl. 
Grace. tom. 1. p. 861, &c. Abul-Pharajius, dynast. 9 The 
merit of these translations is maintained by Casiri, and 
denied by Huet. See Meninski, Lexicon, tom. L p. 42. 
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11 the most sordid quadruped. The teachers of chap. vf. 
“ wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators 
“ of a world, which, without their aid, would 
“ again sink into ignorance and barbarism.” 
Appointed by his father to the dignity of Go¬ 
vernor of Korasan, Almamon collected from 
every quarter the expert in art and the learned 
in science. But his nomination of Messua, a 
Christian physician of Damascus, to the high 
office of president of the college, shocked the 
orthodoxy of his father Raschid. Almamon 
remonstrated in a noble strain. “ I chose,” said 
he, “ this learned man, not to be my guide 

in religious affairs, but to be my teacher of 
“ science : and it is well known, that the wisest 
“ men are to be found among the Jews and 
“ Christians.”* 

The Saracens became a literary people. The 
prosperity of meridian empire did not relax 
their ardour, and subsequent'political distrac¬ 
tions interrupted not the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge. The arts and sciences were patronized 
by the Caliphs of the East, of the West, and of 
Africa. At one period, six thousand professors 
and pupils cultivated liberal studies in the col- 
£ c lege 

* Abul-Pharajius, p. 160. Leo, de Viris illustribus Ara¬ 
bian, cap. 1. p. 260, &c. in the thirteenth volume of the 
second edition of Fabricius. Bibliot. Grsec. 4to. Hamburgh, 

1719—1728. 
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chap. vi. lege of Bagdad. Twenty schools made Grand 
Cairo a chief seat of letters, and the talents of 
the students were exercised in the perusal of the 
royal library, which consisted of one hundred 
thousand manuscripts. The African writers 
dwell with pride and satisfaction on the literary 
institutions which adorned the towns on the 
northern coast of their sandy plain. The sun of 
science arose even in Africa, and the manners 
of the Moorish savage were softened by philo¬ 
sophy. Their brethren in Europe amassed nu¬ 
merous and magnificent collections ; two hun¬ 
dred and eighty thousand volumes were in 
Cordova, and more than seventy libraries were 
open to public curiosity in the kingdom of An¬ 
dalusia.* 

The 

* Leo, Hist. Africa;, lib. 1. p. 38; lib. 2. p. 60; lib. 3. 
p. 110; lib. 8. p. 267, 272. Gregorius, Rerum Arabicarum 
quae ad historiam Siculam spectant ampla collectio. p. 233— 
240. fol. Panorm. 1790. Casiri Bibl. Arab—Hisp. tom. 2. 
p. 38,71, 201, 202, and every page of the eximius libellus of 
Leo, on the philosophers of the Arabs. These are the au¬ 
thorities which the reader may consult, who is curious for 
more knowledge of the state of literary institutions among 
the Saracens. In the library at Cairo, the first place was 
given to exemplars of the Koran, and interpretations of it; 
the next, to writings on the traditions of Muhammed. Books 
on law succeeded. Philology, poetry, and science, had 
their respective places. Renaudot, p. 536. In estimating 
the portion of matter contained in the libraries of the an¬ 
cients or of the Saracens, it must be remembered, that their 

manuscripts 
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The literary apparatus, therefore, was splen¬ 
did and considerable. We will now view the 
progress of the Saracens in those branches of 
knowledge, where the human mind looks within 
itself for the materials of its labours, and in the 
more practically useful departments, where ob¬ 
servation and experiment supply the place of 
invention. 

The nations of the East and West have vied 
with each other in submission to Aristotle. 
Great as was the power of the Macedonian hero 
over the lives and fortunes of his contempora¬ 
ries, yet the genius of his preceptor established 
an empire far more extensive and durable. In 
the thickest obscurity of barbarism and the most 
brilliant sunshine of civilization, the name of 
the Stagirite has been repeated with reverence, 
and his opinions have controlled the world. 
His subtle system was well adapted to the Sara¬ 
cens. “ They cultivated it,” as Warburton says, 
“ with a kind of scientific rage.” When pressed 
by the Jews and Christians with solid arguments 
against the truth of the Koran, the early fol¬ 
lowers of Muhammed silenced their antagonists 
by an appeal to the sword j but when the Sa¬ 
racens became a literary people, they met their 
g c 2 adversaries 

manuscripts contained not so much as our printed volumes. 
For example, the fifteen books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
formed fifteen volumes. 
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chap. vi. adversaries in the fields of learned controversy. 
The Koran being in its simple state indefen¬ 
sible, was masked and bedecked by its defen¬ 
ders in the fantastic robes of allegory and me¬ 
taphor. Spiritual meanings were discovered in 
every word, and the theologians were obscured 
in the clouds of metaphysics. In these con¬ 
troversies the real object of dispute was soon 
lost sight of, and the dexterous Saracens so 
successfully used the Syllogism of Aristotle, 
that they never appeared to be defeated. When 
any particular passage of the Koran was at¬ 
tacked, the doctors of Bagdad argued not upon 
the passage itself, but upon the general subject 
in which it was involved, or with which it was 
connected. They fled to unsatisfactory gene¬ 
ralities, that citadel of sophistry, or detected 
the illogical reasoning of their adversaries. The 
philosophy of the Saracens was called A1 Ca- 
lam, the wisdom of words, or the science of 
reason. The false and illiberable opinion of 
the incompatibility of philosophy and piety, is 
embraced by the devotees of all religions. The 
orthodoxy of the plain and humble Muselman 
was offended by the intermixture of profane 
and sacred literature, and an ignominious and 
painful death was declared to be the deserved 
fate of those, who resigned themselves to bar¬ 
ren speculations. The literal sense of the Ko¬ 


ran 
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ran was congenial to the gross conceptions of chap, vj 
the vulgar, and they would rather have opposed ~~ 
the Christians by indifference and contempt, 
than by the refined arguments of reason.* But 
the philosophy of Aristotle was not the only 
adventitious mixture, which the theology of the 
Muselmans received. The speculations of the 
Egyptians had been hidden from the eye cf the 
vulgar in symbols. This ideal system passed to 
the learned Hebrews, who, being prohibited from 
the fine arts of sculpture and painting, preserved 
it in enigmatical language. In every age of the 
Caliphate the Jews had been protected by the 
Muselmans, and when Bagdad became a seat of 
2 c 3 learning, 

* Maimonides, More Nevrohim, p. 133. Pocock, Spe- The Dru- 
ciraen, p. 166-7, 194—197, 209. Bayle, article Takeddin. ses - 
The legitimate descendants of one of these sects of philo¬ 
sophical enthusiasts are the Druses of Mount Libanus: and 
certainly they do not disgrace their ancestors by the practice 
of superstition. The elect lead a contemplative life, but 
the vulgar Druses are neither Christians nor Muhammedans. 

When requested by the Turks, they will enter into a 
mosque, make their ablutions and pray : in the company of 
the Maronites, they will visit a church. The eloquence of 
a Missionary has often made them submit to baptism, and 
they have shortly afterwards been circumcised at the soli¬ 
citations of the Turks. Volney, tom. 2, p. 32, 57. These 
vicars of Bray have placed the four Gospels among their 
sacred books, but have disfigured them with very irrational 
and unchristian explanations. Marsh's Michaelis, vol. 2, 
part. 1, p. 85. The best account of the Druses is given by 
Adler in his Mus. Cuf. Borg. 
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chap. vi. learning, the Commander of the Faithful patron¬ 
ised the Jewish students at Sora and Pundebita. 
The Jews no longer despised profane science, 
but embraced the knowledge of the Greeks, which 
the Arabic versions offered them. In return for 
these acquisitions, the Jews presented to the 
Saracens the philosophy of Egypt. The funda¬ 
mental principles of this system were in accord¬ 
ance with those of the philosophers of Greece, 
and therefore the new disciples of the Stagirite 
willingly received them. But the superadded 
parts, the Egyptian and Jewish Cabbala, were 
vain and fanciful. The ingenuity and imagina¬ 
tion of the doctors of the Mosque were exerted 
in drawing recondite meanings from the words 
of the Koran, or in applying those words in 
such combinations, as were supposed to give 
the student an acquaintance with the good and 
evil spirits of the invisible world. They became 
bewildered in the profundity of their researches 
into the names of God and his Angels, and a 
knowledge of heavenly matters was, they be¬ 
lieved, to be attained by an arbitrary usage of 
letters and numbers.* 

Mathema- Though to the higher branches of the Mathe¬ 
matics the Saracens did not ascend, yet in the 

other 

* Kircher, CEdipus, JJgypt. vol. 2. pars. 1. p. S60—400, 
Rom. 1654, and M6moires de 1’Academic des Inscriptions, 
vol, 9. p. 53. 
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other divisions their knowledge must have been chap. vi. 
considerable, for trigonometry received from 
them the form in which it is at present studied.* 

The art of arithmetical analysis draws its name 
from the language of Arabia. The Saracens 
acquired Algebra extending to simple and com¬ 
pound (meaning quadratic) equations; but it 
was confined, so far as appears, to limited pro¬ 
blems of those degrees. This knowledge they 
derived from the Hindus, for from them they 
learned the science of numbers, and Algebra 
was a branch of the Hindu mode of computa¬ 
tion, t As early as the close of the eighth or 
Sc 4 commencement 

* Montucla, Histoire des Mathematiques, tom. premier, 
p. 573. 

f That the digits (generally called the Arabic digits) Arabic 
which have for ages been used throughout Europe were Dlgits ‘ 
invented in India is the opinion generally received. Various 
system-makers have ascribed the honour to other nations. 

The writers of the Nouveau Traits de Diplomatique have 
stated the different arguments in support of the received 
and the rejected hypothesis, with their usual perspicuity 
and learning, tom. 3, chap. 9, art. 2. The Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, used alphabetical letters for the 
representation of numbers, and this simple and natural 
method was perhaps the common practice of nations. 

Montucla, tom. 1. p. 46. Some ingenious attempts have 
been lately made to prove, that the Arabic digits are the 
results of different combinations of simple strokes. See 
the second part of the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 

Britannic*, 
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chap, vi. commencement of the ninth century, the Ara¬ 
bians were acquainted with these parts of science. 
Treatises were written at that period in Arabic 
on the Algebraic analysis, by two distinct Ma¬ 
thematicians who flourished under Almamon, 
and the more ancient author is recognized by 
the Arabs as the first who made Algebra known 
to them. Nearly two centuries after their ac¬ 
quisition of the Hindu astronomy and numeri¬ 
cal science, they became acquainted with the 
writings of Grecian Mathematicians, and Mu- 
hammed Abul-wafa al Buzjani made a transla¬ 
tion of the work of Diaphantus. But the In¬ 
dians were more advanced in the science than 
the Grecians were.* 

Asjrono. Astronomy is naturally the study of a pastoral 
people, and the serene unclouded atmosphere 
of the east is favourable to the cultivation of 
this sublime science. The contemplation of the 
celestial bodies led the primitive inhabitants of 
the earth to a belief that these luminaries, so 
regular in their course, and of an appearance 
so grand t and solid, ruled the affairs of this 

lower 

Britannica, article Arithmetic. But it appears, that the 
original numerals of the Hindus (of which the Arabic digits 
are only an abridgment) may be considered as primitive 
words. They are evidently letters, and not the combination 
of simple strokes. Wilkins’s Sanscrit Grammar, p. 521. 

Colebjpoke’s Hindu Algebra, p. 20, 22, 70, 72. 
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lower world. Muhammedanism was the declared chap. vi. 
enemy to idolatry, and when letters were patron¬ 
ized by the Caliphs, the planets were studied, 
though not adored. Yet a lurking spirit of 
superstition urged the Saracens to attempt to 
read the decrees of fate in the movements of 
the stars, and the system of many a great astro¬ 
nomer was debased, by a mixture of astrology. 
Although the discovery of the solar system was 
reserved for a later age, yet the knowledge 
which the Saracens possessed of astronomy was 
considerable. Under the patronage of the Ca¬ 
liph Almamon, and in the spacious plains, both 
of Sengar and of Cufa, a degree of the circle 
of the earth was measured, and the entire cir- 
cumferance of the globe was proved to be twenty- 
four thousand miles.* We owe to Albatenius 
an observation on the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
which corrected of refraction and parallax, gives 
26 ,° 2182, for this obliquity. He found also 
the annual movement of the Equinoxes equal 
to 168, 3, and the duration of the tropical year 
equal to 365/ 24056. The first of these calcu¬ 
lations is an excess of 14"; in the second, there 
is an error of a minute and a half; but these 
inaccuracies are owing to the preference which 
Albatenius gave to the system of Ptolemy, above 

that 

* Abulfeda, tom. 2. p. 239—241; where the process of 
the measurement is minutely described. 
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CHAP, VI. 


Anatomy. 


that of Hipparchus. This great man improved 
also the theory of the solar orb. His works con¬ 
firm that diminution of the eccentricity of the 
sun, which the theory of gravity and the secu¬ 
lar equation of the moon have since demon- 
stated. Three eclipses of the moon, observed 
by Ibn Junis, have served to increase our 
knowledge of the acceleration of the lunar 
movements.* 

The knowledge which the Saracens possessed 
of medicine is a subject of curious inquiry. In 

the 

* La Place, Exposition du Systeme du Monde, tom. 2. 
p. 239—242. The most acurate view of the astronomy of 
the Arabs was taken by Bailly. Histoire de l’Astronomie 
Moderne, p. 214—250. It seems probable that the Pendu¬ 
lum was in use among the Arabs. Bailly argues that it was 
of still greater antiquity. The subject of the Saracenic 
astronomy has been ably treated by Montuela in the first 
volume of the history of the Mathematics, and by Assemawis 
in his Globus Caelestis, Cufico Arabicus, Veliterni Musei 
Borgiani illustratus. Patav. 1790. The piercing eye of 
Halley saw the merit of the Arabs. Philosophical Tran¬ 
sactions, vol, 17, p. 913. The Saracens derived their know¬ 
ledge of astronomy as well as of Algebra from the Hindus. 
In the reign of Almansor, and by his command, a trans¬ 
lation was made of an Hindu treatise on astronomy, con¬ 
taining tables of the equations of planets, according to the 
mean motions, with observations relative to both solar and 
lunar eclipses, and the ascension of the signs. Their ac¬ 
quaintance with Grecian astronomy was not till a subsequent 
period. Colebrooke, p. 64. 
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the anatomical branch of this science, they did chap. vi. 
little more than translate and paraphrase the 
Greek writers. The errors which their origi¬ 
nals had made in anatomy became sacred, and 
if the Arabs have described certain parts of the 
body with more exactness than Galen has done, 
these descriptions were only conjectures, or the 
consequence of the study of some Greek au¬ 
thors who have not descended to us. The Mu- 
hammedan laws prohibit dissections ; because, in 
the opinion of the Muselmans, the soul does 
not depart from the body at the moment of 
death. It passes from one member to another 
till it centers in the breast, where it remains for 
a considerable time. The examination, by the 
Angels, of the deceased person in his tomb, 
could not be made on a mutilated corpse. The 
physicians of the Arabs studied therefore only 
skeletons in the cemeteries.* In most surgical Surgery, 
cases the Saracens implicitly followed the an¬ 
cients, but one of the great disputes in the 
Arabic schools of medicine, was the propriety 
of the novel doctrine of Avicienna (a Spanish 
Moor), which opposed the recommendation of 
Galen and Hippocrates, that in case of pleurisy, 

the 

* Encyclopedic Method, tom. 2, p. 623-4'. Paris 1790. 

Sprengel, Histoire de la M4decine, traduit par Jourdan, 
tom. 2, p. 262—342 Paris 1815. 
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chap. vi. the patient should be bled in the arm of the: 
side which was affected.* 

Chemistry. For their knowledge of Chemistry, so great 
a part of the basis of medicine, the Saracens 
have been deservedly applauded. We have no 
evidence that chemistry was cultivated by the 
Egyptians as a separate branch' of science, or 
distinguished in its application from a variety of 
other arts which must have been exercised for 
the support and convenience of human life. 
All of them had probably some dependence on 
chemical principles, but they were then, as they 
are at present, practised by the several artists, 
without their having any theoretical knowledge 
of their respective employments. It is not 
known to what nation ought to be attributed 
the art of transmuting metals into gold; but 
by way of distinction, this branch of knowledge 
was called Al-chemia, as the sacred book was 
called Al-Kpraff,. Chemistry, with the rest of 
the sciences, being banished from the other 
parts of the world, took refuge among the 
Arabs. Geber, in the seventh or eighth, and 
Others in the ninth century of the Christian sera, 

wrote 

* Le Clerc, Histoire de la Medecine, p. 779. In the 
Escurial MSS. there is in the Cufic character, a treatise on 
Surgery, with a collection of plates of surgical instruments. 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, tom. 1, p. 296. 
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wrote several chymical, or rather alchymtcal, chap. vi. 
books in Arabic. In these works of Geber are 
contained such useful directions concerning the 
manner of conducting distillation, calcination, 
sublimation, and other chemical preparations, 
and such pertinent observations respecting vari¬ 
ous minerals, as justly seem to entitle him to the 
character, which some have given him, of being 
the father of chemistry, the discoverer of the 
key to the richest treasuries of nature; though 
he himself modestly confesses, that he has done 
little else than abridge the doctrine of the anci¬ 
ents, concerning the transmutation of metals; 

He mentions several mercurial preparations; 
such as the corrosive sublimate and red precipi¬ 
tate, nitric acid, muriatic acid, and many other 
chemical compositions.* 

The herbal of Dioscorides was enriched by Botany, 
the Saracens with additions of two thousand 
plants, and their knowledge of the vegetable 
world enabled them to insert in their pharmaco¬ 
peia several remedies which had been unknown 
to the Greeks. One great difference between 
the Grecian and Saracenian dispensatories was, 
that the medicines in the latter were of a milder 

nature 

* Watson’s Chemical Essays, vol. 1, p. 9,16—19, third 
edition. Sprengel, p. 263. Kircher, tom. 2, pars. 2, 
p. 389—433. The art of obtaining, by distillation, spi¬ 
rituous from fermented lk(uors, it is said, was discovered by 
the Arabs. Murray’s Chemistry, vol. 4, p. 411. 
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chap. vi. nature than those in the former. Another dif¬ 
ference was the common use of sugar in lieu of 
honey. Dioscorides, speaking of the various 
species of honey, says, that there is a kind of 
it in a concrete state, called Saccharon, which 
is found in reeds in India and Arabia Felix. 
He also describes its medicinal virtues. Galen 
writes upon it nearly in the same manner. But 
the history of the artificial preparation of sugar, 
by boiling, or other means, is very imperfectly 
known. The Saracens appear, however, to 
have understood the art, for by a mixture of 
sugar with other ingredients, they made vari¬ 
ous medicines with which the ancients were un¬ 
acquainted. The labours of the Arabs might, 
even in the present day, be of service, (at least 
such is the opinion of Sprengel) if our physicians 
would study the Arabic language, and the 
medical writings of Messua, Geber, Razis, 
Averroes, and Avicienna.* 

The 

* Scuderi. Introd. a l’Histoire de la Medecine, traduit 
par Billardet, p. 53—55. Paris, 1810. Sprengel, p. 343. 
Le Clerc, p. 780. Dr. Falconer’s Sketch of the History of 
Sugar, Memoirs of the Manchester Society, vol. 4, p. 291— 
SOI. Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. 1 , p, 275. Beithar was the 
name of the Spanish physician, in whose work on simples 
are to be found more than two thousand which are not con¬ 
tained in the book of Dioscorides. His MS. is No. 834 in 
the Escurial Catalogue. The first Pharmacopeia that was 
ever published under the authority of the government of a 

country. 
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The theory of medicine was refined by the chap. vi. 
Saracens with various subtleties: the philoso- Medicine, 
phy of Aristotle was introduced; and if we 
cannot remark in it the beautiful simplicity of 
Hippocrates, we find the doctrines of Galen, 
though strangely disfigured. In their practice 
the physicians shewed no reserve, no circum¬ 
spection, no simplicity. The popular taste for 
the marvellous induced them to resort to every 
means of imposing on the vulgar. Astrology 
was introduced ; particular positions and ap¬ 
pearances of the stars were studied in dangerous 
cases j and amulets were in the possession of 
every successful and popular practiser of medi¬ 
cine.* 

Such was the general state of philosophy and 
the mathematics, of astronomy and medicine, in 
the most flourishing days of the Saracens. The 
historians of these people furnish us with no spe¬ 
cific information respecting their knowledge of 
the other branches of letters and science. As 
all merit is relative, no accurate notions can be 
obtained from general epithets of praise: but a 

less 

-country, was made by the Saracens at the close of the ninth 
century. Sprengel, p. 264. 

* Sprengel, p. 264, 343. Scuderi, p. 53. Kircher, 
vol. 2, pars. 2, p. 377. There are some singular and inter¬ 
esting facts concerning the Arabic practice of medicine, in 
the celebrated Reiske’s Inaugural Dissertation at the Leyden 
College. A. D. 1740. 
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chap. vi. less fanciful estimate may be formed of their at¬ 
tention to philology, from the circumstance that 
the Escurial catalogue alone presents us with a 
list of two hundred and one works on Arabic 
grammar. The language, the purity of which 
was by these means so carefully preserved, was 
the prevailing tongue through the Moslem 
world;* but in Bagdad, that seat of learning as 

well 

The influ- * The; decree of the Caliph Walid for the use of the Ara- 

quest°on 0a " ^' c ^ an g tia g e throughout the Muhammedan world has been 

language, already mentioned. From the Indian Archipelago to 
Portugal, it became the language of religion, of literature, 
of government, and generally of common life. The Syriac 
and Coptic dialects ceased to be spoken, and the devout 
Moslems of every country of Asia cherished the language 
of the new religion. The Greek tongue was no longer that 
of the government in the Grecian provinces conquered by 
the Saracens; and though it had been corrupted by the 
Latin followers of Constantine (he preserved it as the lan¬ 
guage of state), and was afterwards still further injured by 
the Various people who went to Constantinople in the time 
of the Crusades; yet the capture of that city by the Turks 
was the principal event that caused the creation of the 
Romeika or modern Greek. In the north of Africa the 
Arabic language became universally spoken, and every 
vernacular idiom was saturated with the idiom of the Koran. 
The Romans were equally sensible with the Saracens of the 
important influence of language over national habits of 
thinking. But in their eastern conquests, the republicans 
established not so fully the use of the Latin tongue as in 
the western. A generous, enthusiastic love of letters made 
the Romans respect the idiom of Greece, and it was spoken 
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well as of empire, the attic dialect, as it might 
be called, was spoken.* Necessity compelled 
the Saracens to consult the ancients on the sub¬ 
jects of science, but a strong hatred of idolatry, 
and a contempt for infidels and barbarians , kept 
them from a knowledge of the poetry and 
mythology of Greece and Rome. The sciences 
were patronised by the Caliphs ; and all that a 
military despotic government could do was 
done. The study of the historians and moralists 
of the free states of antiquity might have 
kindled a flame of generous liberty, and taught 
2 d the 

in common life. In the proud days of the republic, the 
language of Rome was that of the government, even in the 
Grecian and Asiatic colonies; and Cicero, in his visit to 
Sicily, was reprehended by the Praetor for speaking Greek 
in the Sicilian senate. The charge was a ridiculous one in 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, but it exhibits the 
popular feelings. The people of Gaul, Spain, Africa, and 
other western provinces, had no arts or letters to attract the 
respect of their conquerors ; and they accepted the civiliza¬ 
tion and refinement, which the Romans always gave in 
exchange for freedom. The Latin language did not cease 
to be spoken in Italy till after the seventh century; for 
Gregory the Great, who flourished in that age, preached 
popular discourses in Latin. The continued existence of 
the Roman language after the power of the Romans was 
destroyed is not wonderful, when we consider that the 
barbarian invaders of Italy had long been allied to the 
Romans, and respected their manners and institutions. 

* Meninski, Lexicon, tom. 1, p. 42. 


CHAP. vr. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Sara¬ 
cens the 
introducer* 
of learning 
1 into Eu- 
-ropc. 


the people wherein really consisted the grandeur 
and dignity of man; but the Saracens were 
deluded by a brilliant spectacle of literary in¬ 
stitutions, and fancied that the sun of know¬ 
ledge had shot a stronger ray over their hemis¬ 
phere than over that of any other people on 
the earth. 

As discoverers and inventors the Saracens 
have few claims to praise. A grateful respect 
for antiquity was corrupted by them into a 
superstitious reverence, which checked all ori¬ 
ginality of ideas and freedom of thought. But 
they formed the link which unites ancient and 
modern letters, and since their relative situation 
with Europe somewhat resembled the relative 
situation between Egypt and Greece, they are 
entitled to a jjdttidn of our respect and grati¬ 
tude. In the tenth century Gerbert (afterwards 
Pope Silvester the Second), acquired in the 
course of his travels through Spain the Arabic* 
or rather the Indian mode of computation $ but 
the obscurity both of his rules atid of his mari¬ 
ner of writing prevented other people from 
receiving much benefit from his discovery. At 
the close of the twelfth, of the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, Leonardo, a Pisan 
merchant, learnt the art at Bugia, in the country 
of Algiers, where his father was agent to the 

Pisan 
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Pisan merchants. Finding it much more useful chap. vi. 
than the one in general European practice he 
introduced it into Pisa, and to that commercial 
republic may be attributed the honour of being 
the first Christian people in the west who used 
the decimal scale. 

When the nations of Europe began to emerge 
from barbarism, they correctly acknowledged 
the Moors to be the great depositaries of science. 

Many useful treatises, now lost in the original, 
part of the mathematical works of Appolionius 
Pergaeus, * and some of the commentaries of 
2 d 2 Galen 

* The work of this famous mathematician on conic 
sections was divided into eight books. The four last are the 
best: the fifth and seventh are of peculiar merit. The first 
four books were all that the Europeans possessed till the 
middle of the seventeenth century; when Borelli acci¬ 
dentally discovered the fifth, sixth, and seventh books in 
Arabic in the Medicean library. In conjunction with Ec- 
chelensis, he published them in 1661. The eighth book has 
never been brought to light, but the notes of Pappus enabled 
Halley to restore it. Of the other works of Appolionius, 
the book “ de sectione rationis” translated into Arabic, was 
found in the Bodleian collection. Dr. Bernard, Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy, commenced a Latin version of it. 

From reasons, of which we are ignorant, he gave it up 
before a tenth part was finished. After the lapse of some 
years, Halley obtained the Savilian Professorship, and 
anxiously desired to compleat the translation; but he was 
totally ignorant of the Arabic language, and the MS. was 
in many places defaced nr obliterated. Bernard’s frag¬ 
ments 
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CH4P.VI. Galen on Hippocrates were preserved in the 
language of the Saracens. Literature emanated 
from Italy and Spain, and passed into the other 
European states. The Saracenian schools were 
attended by students from all parts of Chris¬ 
tendom. The establishment of the Saracens in 
the peninsula was completed in the eighth 
century, and the elder Spanish romances are 
strongly tinctured with Arabian ideas.* When, 
three ages afterwards, Provence was annexed to 
the throne of Raymond Berenger, count of 
Barcelona, and the Catalonians and Provcngals 
became intermixed, a direct and immediate im¬ 
pression of Oriental sentiments and manners 
was made upon the Christian world. The Pro¬ 
vencal poets are indebted for some of their most 
beautiful images to their acquaintance with 
Arabic literature. The notions of honour, the. 
mysticism of love, the harmonious blending of 
opinion and sentiment, the romantic grace of 
manners, and the character of the female sex, 
which the Troubadours describe, are in ac¬ 
cordance 

ments, however, served him as a key of interpretation. 
Halley made a list of those words -whose signification 
Bernard’s version had ascertained, and then by comparing 
these words when they occurred with the reasonings in 
which they were involved, he gradually decyphered the 
context and completed his translation. See his preface to 
some of the works of A. Pergseus, 8vo. 1706. 

* Warton, Hist, of English Poetry, vol. 1. p. 111. 
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eordance with the general strain of Oriental chap. vi. 
poetry: and rhyme, one great characteristic of 
modern verse, was derived by these bards from 
the Arabic measure.* By the command of 
Charlemagne, the principal Arabic books, both 
originals and versions, were translated into 
Latin, for the use of the people in the various 
provinces of his empire. The philosophy of 
Aristotle was diffused through Western Europe : 
in the dialectics of the Stagirite, the Muselmans 
had found the keenest weapons of dispute, and 
the Monks, in their controversies with heretics 
and Jews, formed from the writings of the 
same Grecian sage, that wonderful system of 
ingenious folly—the Scholastic Divinity. 

To the rich and fertile country of Naples and school of 
Magna Grsecia, the followers of the Arabian 
Prophet in Sicily and Africa had often been 
attracted ; and the page of the Italian historian 
2 d 3 is 

* Traits sur la PoSsie Orientale. Jones’s works, 4to. Rhyme, 
vol. 5. p. 435, and M&noires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, 
tom. 4. p. 470. Yet another source of modern rhyme may 
be found in that species of verse which was called by the 
Greek* o/sone^eura, and by the Romans, similiter desinentia et 
eodem modo declinata. In the decline of Latin letters, the 
inclination for rhyme was common, and we have evidence 
of its use in the seventh century. It did not acquire the 
name of Leonine verse till the twelfth century, when the 
celebrity of Leoninus, a monk of Marseilles, gave his name 
to the measure. This subject has been well discussed by 
Moreau, in his Prolegomena to the Salernitan schpol. 
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is full of the wars which these invaders occa¬ 
sioned. But the maritime city of Salernum 
seems to have been a favourite object of their 
attention. The coffers of the Salernitans were 
exhausted in the purchase of peace; the Musel- 
mans and the Christians gradually intermixed, 
and the literature of the Saracens was insensibly 
communicated to the Italians. So early as the 
ninth century, a college was founded in Salernum 
by Charlemagne, and this was the first Christian 
university where medicine was taught. For the 
next three centuries, Salernum, the fountain of 
physic, as it was ealled by the old writers, was 
the celebrated school to which the students of 
medicine resorted from every quarter of Europe, 
and the works of Galen and Hippocrates became 
known to the Christians.* The aphorisms of 
the physicians of Salernum were addressed to 
Robert Duke of Normandy, son of William the 
Conqueror, and agreeably to the practice of an 
age when poetry was made the vehicle of letters 
and science, these medical precepts were written 
in verse. 

In perusing the variegated volume of the 
world, the literature of Turkey is generally 

thought 

* Murafcori, Anfciquitates Italiae Medii JEivi, tom. S. p. 
395—6. Giannone’s History of Naples, book 10, chap. 11. 
sec. 2 and 3. Schola Salernitana cum comm. Vilkmova et 
animad. Moreau. Prolegom. Paris, 1625. Eloy, Diet. Hist, 
de la Med. article Salerne, 4to. Mods. 1776. 
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thought to deserve but little attention. Yet it chap.vi. 
will be found, that a view of the state of letters 
in this great Muselman power of the East is 
not devoid of interest. A knowledge of the Languages 
Arabic and Persian languages is essentially 
necessary to men who wish to penetrate into 
Turkish science, or to write with elegance and 
correctness the Turkish language : and so close 
is the affinity between these various instruments 
of thought, that the learned Reviczi assures 
us, that a Turk cannot study the books which 
have been written in his vernacular idiom, if 
he has not some acquaintance with the lan¬ 
guages of Arabia and Persia. The contempt of 
the Muselmans for the professors of any system 
of faith but that of Muhammed, has prevented 
them from keeping pace with Europe in know¬ 
ledge $ but a spirit of liberality has occasionally 
mitigated this proud feeling, and many a learned 
Moslem adds to his literary acquisitions the lan¬ 
guages of Europe.* Though in the West, syl- Rhetoric, 
logism has yielded to induction, and the logic 
of Aristotle is but little thought of, yet in the 
East, and particularly in Turkey, the study of 
that less ,yaluable part of his philosophy is 
ardently pursued, and the art of reasoning is 
learnt on scientific principles. The rhetoric of 
2 d 4 the 

* Todacini, litt&atuEe des Turcs, traduit par Coumand, 

'om. i. p. 7,-8. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Morality. 


Mathe¬ 

matics. 


the Turks is divided into three parts. The first 
consists of etymology; the second, the knowledge 
of tropes, figures, and other combinations of 
thought and language; and the third teaches 
the choice and mode of expression in discouise, 
in prose, and in poetry.* Morality forms a 
great part of their literature. In the Koran, 
the Sonna, and in the works of the various com¬ 
mentators on those books, the general principles 
of ethics are stated : but in some of the Turkish 
treatises on morality, all the minute decencies 
of life, and even the forms of politeness, are laid 
down with as much precision as they are in the 
Essayists in England. The Proverbs of Solomon, 
the Ethics of Aristotle, and the Gulistan of Sadi, 
are the favourite books of the Turks,f 

In arithmetic the accuracy and quickness of 
the Othmans are constant subjects of wonder to 
Europeans. Algebra and geometry are parts of 
education ; and the sentiment of Plato, that no 
man without a knowledge of the mathematics 
can make a progress in philosophy, is a favourite 

opinion 

* Toderini, tom. 1. p. 70—73. 

f Toderini, tom. 1. p. 75—86. The moralist of any 
nation will be enlightened by the ideas of virtue with which 
the Gulistan of Sadi abounds. It was translated into French 
by Du Kyer, and published at Paris in 1634, in one 
volume, octavo Gentius also made a Latin version of it, 
which appeared at Amsterdam, 1687, in one volume 12mo. 
Mr. Gladwin’s English translation is well known. 
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opinion of the Turkish scholar.* The Turks chap, v 
have added little to the knowledge which the 

Science. 

Saracens possessed of medicine, anatomy, che¬ 
mistry, and botany : and the low state of science 
and natural philosophy in Turkey is sufficiently 
proved by the fact, that the search for the 
philosopher’s stone is in the present times as 
great a delusion to the people of the East, as 
it was, some centuries ago, to the nations of the 
West.! 

The Turks still follow the Ptolomean system Astro 

nomy 

of astronomy .J The astronomical tables of La- 
lande have been translated into their language, 
but they have not elevated the mind of the 
Muselman to correct notions of the sublime 
science to which they relate. Of some of the 
instruments of natural philosophy they are in 
utter ignorance, and others are known only as 
childish playthings. The telescope, the micro¬ 
scope, the electrical machine, are not applied to 
their real purposes: even the compass is not 
universally employed in their navy.§ 

The 

* Toderini, tom. 1, p. 90, 99, 100. 

f Ibid. tom. 1, p. 106—138. t Ibid. tom. 1, p. 143. 

§ Toderini, tom. 1, p. 164. Thornton’s Present State of 
Turkey, p. 13. There are copies of English and French 
charts printed at Constantinople, with the names in Turkish; 
but their naval officers disdain to understand them, and 
confide entirely in their Greek pilots. There is no subject 

on 
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The Arabian Prophet, knowing that where 
fanaticism dwells impostors will arise, and in ap¬ 
prehension of the existence of his own religion, 
strongly prohibits astrology: but it is the fa¬ 
vourite superstition of the Turks, and the motions 
of the stars are still consulted by the Grand 
Sultans on important public occasions, with as 
much mental anxiety, and as many external 
ceremonies, as disgraced the great nations of 
antiquity. No dignity of state is conferred, the 
foundation of no public edifice is laid, except at 
the time recommended by the astrologers. The 
people are constantly the dupes of these im¬ 
postors. Many personages of rank support 
them, and the more enlightened part of the 
community exclaim in vain that astrology is a 
false science.* 

Of 

on which the Turks in general are more ignorant than 
Geography. The Mediterranean bounds their ideas of the 
Ocean; and a Pasha of high rank contended that England 
was an island in the Black Sea, with which there was another 
channel of communication besides the Dardanelles. Beaufort’s 
Karamania, p. 95. 

* D’Ohsson, tom. 1, p. 333, 416, 420. The same 
proverb which recommends the study of the Koran is dis¬ 
suasive from astrological pursuits. Schulten’s Anthologia 
Sentontiarum Arabicarum, p. 96, 4to. It may be hoped, 
for the credit of the Turks, that they often sacrifice their 
opinions to their humanity, and regard the subjeot of 
Astronomy in the same ‘light as many a learned Persian 

does. 
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Of polite literature and the liberal arts little chap. vi. 
can be said. Turkish poetry has no peculiar and The fine 
distinct character, but is generally an imitation Arts * 
of the Arabic and Persian muse, and possesses the 
same excellencies and defects.* The Prophet’s 
stern interdiction of image worship has been 
deeply injurious to the fine arts. Painting, as an 
art belonging to the powers of the imagination* 
or what is commonly called genius , appears, as 
Sir William Jones says, to be yet in its infancy 
among the people of the East. The Turkish 
pictures, limited to landscape or architecture, 
have little merit, either in design or in execution: 
but the sculptured ornaments in the houses of the 
Turks shew dexterity, and even taste. The 
Sonnite clergy appear to hold the fine arts in 
abhorrence, but the court of Constantinople is 
not equally barbarous, for the imperial navy, and 
the ensigns of military war, are adorned with 
carved figures of animals, f In the seventeenth 

century, 

does. The prime minister of Persia consulted a sooth¬ 
sayer, regarding a fortunate moment for putting on a new 
dress; and observing on Col. Malcolm’s face a smile ,of 
astonishment, he said, “ £>o not think I am suqh a fool as 
“ to put faith in all this nonsense; but I must not mafke 
“ my family unhappy toy refilling >to comply with forms 
“ which some of them deem of consequence.” 

* Thornton, p. 14. 

f Toderini, tom. 3, p. 57. Thornton, p. 26. 
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charvi. century, music was studied in Turkey on prin¬ 
ciples of science; and Prince Cantemir wrote 
the airs of his nation in European notes. But 
the usage of these notes has been abandoned, 
and arbitrary signs adopted. The Turkish music 
is founded on fixed principles and rules. Me¬ 
lody is better understood than harmony and 
counterpoint. Most of the people of distinction 
Study music as a part of education, but the prac¬ 
tice of the science is generally left to slaves.* 
Prmliag. * At the commencement of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the art of printing was introduced into 
Constantinople, and was pronounced by the 
Mufti to be a lawful institution. A royal edict 
sanctioned the wisdom of the law and church. 
But the same high authorities declared it to be 
contrary to the religion and dignity of the 
Muselmans, to permit the Koran to be printed, 
or any work which related to the religious, 
moral, and judicial system of the Prophet. The 
types were cast at Constantinople, and accord 
admirably with the Arabic characters in manu¬ 
script. A few dictionaries and historical works 
were printed. The professor of the art died in 
1755, and so apathetic are the Turks in the 
cause of literature, that thirty years elapsed 
before an individual appeared to request a royal 

edict 

* Toderini, tom. 1, p. 219—223. D’Ohsson, Tab. G£n. 
tom. 4, p. 419. 
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edict for the establishment of another press.* chap. vi. 
The transcribers of manuscripts are still able 
to satisfy the demands of the studious. Every 
mosque in the large towns of Turkey has a 
public library and college attached to it, in 
which young men are prepared for the pro¬ 
fessions of the church and law. In Constan¬ 
tinople there are thirty-five public libraries, 
which are always open to the studious. The 
number of books in each varies from one thou¬ 
sand to two thousand five hundred. They are 
generally written with great elegance and beauty, 
are bound in green or black morocco, and en¬ 
closed in a case of the same materials and 
colour. 

* Toderini, tom. 3, chap. 2. D’Ohsson, tom. 2. p. 495, 
and Dallaway’s Constantinople, sec. 25. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE PRESENT STATE AND EXTENT OF THE 
MUHAMMEDAN RELIGION. 

CHAP.VII. The sword of the Muhammedans has for ages 
~ ceased to alarm the world, and the lire of their 
fanaticism has been spent; but their religion 
has suffered no visible diminution of followers : 
for although the Christians have triumphed 
over the Moors in Spain, and checked the ad¬ 
vancement of Islamism in Siberia, yet in the 
middle and lower Asia, and also in Africa, the 
professors of the Moslem’s creed have gradually 
increased. It is impossible to estimate, with 
any approach to accuracy, the number either of 
Muselmans or of Christians; but considering 
for a moment the subject of religion in a geo¬ 
graphical sense, it may be generally remarked, 
that as Christianity has unlimited influence in 
Europe, so Islamism is the dominant religion in 
Asia; and that as the Christian faith has con¬ 
siderable weight in America, Muhammedanism 
has its proportionate sway in Africa. 


In 
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In the extensive regions of Tartary, the joys chap.vji. 
of a. sensual paradise are not expected by so Muham- 

• , n • n medanism 

many myriads of men, as formed the armies of i n Tartary. 

theconquering Muselman Tamerlane. The 
Grand Lama of Thibet, aftd various national 
idols, have innumerable votaries; and happily 
the Christian churches of Russia and Greece 
have even in these inhospitable regions preached 
the Gospel to the Gentiles. The Circassians, 
and many other races of Tartars, seem to have 
no religion at all. In the Crimea the people 
are Muselmans, and maintain the doctrine of 
predestination with more than Turkish obsti¬ 
nacy. In the country called by modern geo¬ 
graphers Independent Tartary, extending from 
the Caspian Sea on the west to the mountains 
of Beluc on the east, eight hundred and seventy 
British miles, and from the mountains of Gaur 
on the south to the Russian boundary north of 
the desert of Issim, a distance of fifteen hundred 
British miles, that immense tract, which from the 
tenth to the fourteenth centuries was so fruitful 
in conquerors of the Muselman world, the Mu- 
hammedan religion appears to be the system of 
devotion among the people.* 

In 

* Renllly’s Voyage en Crimee p. 158. Paris, 1806. 

Cfttol’x des Lettres Edifiarites, tom. 5, p. 406—411. Parti, 

1808. Tavernier’s Voyages, tom. 1, liv. 3, ch. 11. Paris, 
v$9. TuVeftufei - And the Jesuits are atithtmties soitt'feWhat old 

for 
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chap.vii. In the vast empire of China, which in these 

in china days embraces so large a portion of ancient Tar- 
tary, the religion of Muhammed is tolerated. 
The irruption of the Saracens into the Chinese 
territories during the. Caliphate of Walid, as¬ 
sumed not the decisive character of conquest; 
yet when the successors of Zingis Khan possessed 
themselves of the throne of Pekin, they pur¬ 
sued not the system of jealous policy of the Chi¬ 
nese, but opened the country to an intercourse 
with the world. The Arabians had long indeed 
carried on a commercial correspondence with 
the sea-ports on the south of China. Access to 
the capital of the empire became now unre¬ 
strained and the Muhammedans were useful in 
adjusting the chronology of the nation, and in 
making the necessary calculations for the calen¬ 
dar. They acquired the language, and adopted 
the dress and manners of the people. As their 
power and influence increased, a desire of pro- 
selytism arose. Their measures of conversion 
were wise and humane. If the present genera¬ 
tion were too stubborn to yield to their exhorta¬ 
tions to virtue, they tried the more pliable temper 

of 

for a delineation of the present extent of Islamism; but 
the notices of more modern travellers into Tartary are few 
and general on the subject of the Muhammedan religion, 
and do not contradict the representations of Tavernier and 
the Jesuits. Some allowance must however be made for the 
progress of the Greek and Russian churches. 
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of youth. They received into their protection the chap.vil 
children whom the inhuman Chinese parents had 
deserted, and educated them in Islamism. The 
Muhammedans are tolerated in China, because 
in general they are mild and peaceable subjects : 
but an unsuccessful rebellion in the year 1783 
and 1731, enables us to form some notion of 
their numbers; for in that brief period one 
hundred thousand were put to death by order of 
the Emperor Kien Long.* 

In an early age of the Caliphate, the Sara- in Hindus- 
cenian conquerors of Persia passed into Hin¬ 
dustan. Few settlements, however, were made; 
and it was not till the time of Mahmud the Gaz* 
navide that Muhammedanism was established. 

But the sword did not, as in brighter days of 
Moslem history, destroy the religion as well as 
the lives of the conquered. The population of 
India is both numerous and devout: it soon 
recovered from the loss of the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands who had perished by the arms of the Tar¬ 
tars. Muhammedanism was the religion of the 
court- and government; but the policy, the in¬ 
difference, or timidity, of the successors of the 
invader kindled not the torch of persecution, 
and the idols of the nation were gradually re- 

2 e stored. 

Barrow’s Travels in Chifia, 4to. p. 442. Choix des 
Lettres Edifiantes, tom. 1, p. 296. Paris, 1808. De Guignes, 

Voyage a Peking, tom. 2, p.342. Paris 1808. 
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chap.vii. stored. Although in the twelfth century Mu- 
hammed Gauri succeeded in capturing Benares, 
the ancient seat of Braminical learning, and the 
chief city of the Indian religion, and destroyed 
the images of popular adoration ; yet in the 
reigns of his successors, the particular and dis¬ 
tinguished sanctity of the place was regarded. 
The Gentoos, who in general consider a visit 
once in their lives* to this consecrated metropolis, 
as much a matter of obligation as the Muham- 
medan deems his performance of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, were allowed to celebrate their fan¬ 
cied religious rite : the very government of the 
sacred city was reserved to the natives; and 
none of the Muselman conquerors, even in the 
plenitude of their pride, power, and bigotry, 
thought of suffering their magistrates to enter 
the place. The Mubanunedan princes of India, 
and the millions of Tartars, Persians, and Ara¬ 
bians, who at various, periods of the Hegira have 
quitted their native seats for the enjoyment of 
the riches of India, have always formed the bulk 
of the Mubammedans in Hindustan. The pro¬ 
pinquity of the north, and north-western parts 
of this vast region to the original abodes of these 
invaders, has filled them with Muselmans.t The 

Bohrahs* 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. 3, p. 255, 4to. edition, 
t Elphinstone’s Caubul, chap, 5; Captain Wilford’s admi¬ 
rable Dissertation on Mount Caucasus, in the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches ; 
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Bohrahs, a race of men Moslems in religion, blit chap.vil 
Jews in features, genius, and manners, are nu¬ 
merous in the Indian peninsula, and in most 
of the great cities of Hindustan. If it should 
be found that this well regulated people are de¬ 
scendants from the remorseless Carmathians 
and Assassins, our history of the human mind 
will be enriched by a new and wonderful fact. 

The Aliilahiajahs (men. who deem Ali to be a 
divinity) are numerous, and indeed every sect 
of Muhammedanism has its members dispersed 
over the Indian territories. But speaking of 
the Moslems of India at large, it may be re¬ 
marked, that the princes are in general Sonnites, 
as well as most of their chief men, the heads of 
the law, dr the ministers of state, whilst the 
great body of the Muselmans being descended, 
from a Persian stock, or from the proselytes of 
the first Muhammedan conquerors, adhere 
rigidly to the principles of the Shiites.* 

2 e 2 The 

searches ; and Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde. 

It is singular that Nepaul should be the only country in the 
neighourhood of Hindustan that has never been disturbed, 
much less subdued, by any Muselman power.—Kirkpatrick’s 
Account of Nepaul, p. 185. 4to. London, 1816. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. 3, p. 8 ; vol. 7, p. 336—342. 
HaniiltbnVPrel. Disc. p. 19. The Muhammedans of India, 
throughout every succession of shade from fair to black, 
claim rank' and superiority in proportion to their near ap¬ 
proach 
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The number of the Muselmans diffused and 
scattered over India, is estimated from ten to 
fifteen millions, and although as has been already 
said, the majority trace a foreign ancestry, yet 
there is reason to think the converts from Hin¬ 
duism have been numerous. The Muselmans 
generally form communities separate from the 
Hindus, yet in many parts of India both these 
classes of men have considerably amalgamated, 
and live in as social habits as their faith will 
permit. It has not been unusual for Hindu 
princes, such as Scindia and Holkar, to con¬ 
ciliate their Muhammedan subjects and tributa¬ 
ries 

proach to their Arabian, Persian, or Mogul stock. The 
Afghans or Patans rank in estimation after them all, as 
being only “ borderers," or half Hindus. Wilks's Mysore, 
vol. 2, p. 164. A numerous class of people, chiefly 
Afghans, contend that the Imam Mehdy has already ap¬ 
peared at Jionpour. Undismayed by the argument that if 
he had been the real Mehdy, the world, ere this, would have 
been at an end, they are ready to support the dogma with 
the edge of the sword, that, “ Mehdy has appeared, and 
“ has passed away.” By the other sects they are repre¬ 
sented, perhaps not without reason, as ignorant, ferocious, 
and treacherous, and cherishing revenge for the slightest 
offence through ages. In all other principles they are 
Sonnites; but for the avoidance of religious feuds, they are 
every where excluded from the performance of their rites 
in cities and the body of the camp, from the shout of faith 
and defiance, offensive to all other sects, which they put. 
forth on the 27th night of Ramadan, and on other occasions. 
Wilks, vol. 3, p. 290. 
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ries by paying their devotions at the shrines of chap.vh. 
Muhammedan saints and mixing in their feasts.* 

The Bohrahs were originally natives of Guzerat, 
and converted to the Muhammedan religion 
about five hundred years ago.f The Arabian 
traders to the coast of Malabar were earnest in 
converting the natives, and purchasing or pro¬ 
curing by other means the children of the poorer 
classes, and educating them in the true faith. 

The nicety of their observances, and the fa¬ 
cility of losing cast among the Malabars have 
driven many of them to Islamism..j; The his- The Sikh?, 
tory of the Seeks or Sikhs, who inhabit the 
provinces of the Panjab, situated between the 
rivers Jumna and Indus, is another memorable 
proof that the native population of India are 
not absolutely unchangeable in sacred, domestic, 
and political institutions. In the religion of 
this people, the fables of Muhammedanism are 
united with the absurdities of the Hindu su¬ 
perstition, for Nanac Shah, the founder of the 
nation, wished to harmonize both. Born in a 
province on the extreme verge of India, at the 
very point where the religion of Muhammed, 
and the idolatrous worship of the Hindus ap¬ 
peared to touch, and at a time (the middle of 

2 e 3 the 

* Malcolm’s Evidence (on the Affairs of the East India 
Company). Pari. Deb. vol. 25. p. 576. 

f As. Res. vol. 7 , p. 336. 

% As. Res. vol. 5, p. 7, 16. 
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chap. vn. the fifteenth century) when both tribes cherished 
the most violent rancour and animosity against 
each other, the great aim of this benevolent' 
fanatic was to blend these jarring elements in 
peaceful union. He therefore respected the 
religious books of each people. He called upon 
the Hindus to abandon the worship of idols, 
and to return to that pure adoration of the 
deity, in which their religion originated. He 
exhorted the Muhammedans to abstain from 
practices (such as the slaughter of cows) which 
were offensive to the Gentoos. The doctrines 
of the Muhammedan Sooffee were also inter-, 
mixed. Wherever the religion of the Sikhs pre¬ 
vails, the institutions of Brahma must fall. The 
admission of proselytes, the abolition of the 
distinctions of cast, the eating of all kinds of 
flesh except that of the cow, the form of reli¬ 
gious worship, and the general devotion of all 
the people to the use of arms,* are ordinances 
altogether irreconcileable with Hindu mytholo¬ 
gy, and have rendered the religion of the Sikhs 
as obnoxious to the Brahmins and higher casts 
of the Hindus, as it is agreeable to the lower 
orders of that numerous class of mankind. 
Closely as the religion of the Sikhs appears to 
he connected with Iskmism, the true Musel- 

mans 

* The Sikhs ere so numerous as to. be supposed ahle to 
raise 200,000 horse. 
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mans who dwell in the Panjab are injured and 
insulted by every means that an inventive cru¬ 
elty can suggest. They are compelled to eat 
hogsflesh, and to abstain from circumcision. 
Dogs and other animals, accounted abominable 
by the Muhammedan law, are frequently cast 
into their place of worship, and they are pro¬ 
hibited by the haughty and intolerant Sikhs, 
from proclaiming the hour of prayer to the 
faithful.* 

The disciples of Muhammed in India have 
not only become more lax in the performance of 
their religious duties than their brethren in the 
faith in Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, but seem 
gradually to have adopted some of the minor 
usages of the Hindus:+ and different as are the 
pictures which have been drawn of the character 
of the native Indians, yet all observers agree in 
placing the Moors far lower in the scale of 
moral and social beings. When Mr. Hastings, 
with great strength of language, endeavoured 
to erase from the public mind the idea that the 
native Indians are in a complete state of turpi¬ 
tude, and attributed to them various social 
virtues, he appeared to think that the Muham- 
2 e 4 medans 

* Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, sec. 2—3. 8vo. 1812* 
Asiatic Annual Register, 1812, p. 8. 
f Malcolm’s Evidence, ubi supra. 
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chap.vh. medans were in most respects an inferior people 
to the Hindus *. In the same course of evi¬ 
dence, in which Mr. Hastings’ opinion was 
shewn, the intolerant, bigotted, irritable, and 
turbulent spirit of the disciples of Muhammed 
in India was borne witness to on all hands. 
One gentleman strongly said, they are a de¬ 
scription of men more jealous of a violation of, 
or insult offered to, their habits and prejudices 
than any other people, f In short though the 
portrait of them which the historian of the 
Carnatic drew many years ago, may be in some 
parts too highly coloured, yet the general 
fidelity of the representation has not been de¬ 
nied. “ A domineering insolence towards all 
“ who are in subjection to them ; ungovernable 
wilfulness, inhumanity, cruelty, murders and 
“ assassination perpetrated with the same 
“ calmness and subtilty as the rest of their 
“ politics, and insensibility to remorse for their 
“ crimes, which are scarcely considered other- 
“ wise than as necessary accidents in the course 
“ of life; sensual excesses which revolt against 
“ nature; unbounded thirst of power, and a 
“ rapaciousness of wealth equal to the ex-, 
V travagance of his propensities and vices: 

“ —sugh, 

* Pari. Deb. vol. 25, p. 558. 
f Mr. Sydenham, p. 89, 
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“ —such is the character of an Indian chap.vii. 
Moor.”* 

From the southernmost point of Hindustan intheEast- 
Muhammedanism may be traced to the coasts of 
the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
the Manillas, and the Celebezean Islands. The 
little isle of Goram, one of the Spice Islands 
(between Ceram and Papua), is the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the Muhammedan world. In this Asiatic 
Archipelago, Christianity and most systems of 
religion have root. Islamism prevails on the 
sea coast. The military spirit of the Saracens 
established their religion in most parts of Asia, 
but their commercial spirit seems to have carried 
it to these remote regions. With its actual 
state in many of these islands we are im¬ 
perfectly acquainted: but in one of those va¬ 
luable works which have illustrated the history 
and manners of the East, the influence of 
Islamism among the most interesting of all 
these people has been distinctly marked. In 

the 

* Orme’s India, vol. 4, p. 423. The disposition to tur¬ 
bulence and irritation in the Muselmans of the present day 
is ascribable partly to the warlike principles of their religion, 
and partly to the fact, that in the revolutions of India 
within the last century the Moors have been the chief suf¬ 
ferers. They have lost much of their authority and are 
consequently discontented. Many have been deprived 
of their employments in the court and field (the scenes 
which they usually filled) and no wonder, therefore, that 
the evils have ensued which are incident to the letting loose 
upon the world a large body of men ignorant of the peaceful 
arts of social life. 
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chap.vii. the fifteenth century of our sera the religion of 
Arabia became established in Java, and at the 
period of the settling of the Dutch in Batavia 
(1620) all the natives, with some inconsiderable 
exceptions in the interior and mountainous tracts, 
were converted. In the present day, although 
the Javans feel little respect for the temples and 
idols of a former worship, yet they hold in vene¬ 
ration the laws and usages which prevailed before 
the introduction of Muhammedanism : and if in 
the breasts of some individuals the religious prin¬ 
ciple of human nature may kindle a warmer zeal, 
it may be fairly stated that the Javans in general, 
while they believe in God and his Prophet, and ob¬ 
serve some of the Arabian forms and observances 
(circumcision and the Meccan pilgrimage for ex¬ 
ample) are little acquainted with the doctrines of 
the religion. It seems, however, that Muham- 
medan institutions are gaining ground, and with 
a free trade a great accession of Arab teachers 
might be expected. Property usually descends 
according to the Muselman law, but in other cases 
this code is strangely blended with the ancient 
usages of the country. As a nation they do 
not hate Europeans for being infidels. For this 
lukewarmness the priests, however, cannot be 
censured : nothing is wanting on their part to 
keep alive the theologicum odium. They preach 
intolerance with all possible earnestness. In 
the Archipelago they have generally been found 

the 
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the great authors and promoters of insurrection, chap.vh. 
Numbers of them, usually a mixed race be-r 
tweeq the Arabs and the Islanders, travel from 
state to state, and at their solicitations the na¬ 
tive chiefs plunder and massacre the Europeans, 
as infidels and intruders.* 

The established religion of Persia is Muham- in Persia, 
medanism of the sect of All. In a former 
chapter it has been mentioned, that on the con¬ 
quest of this country by the Saracens, the reli¬ 
gion of Zoroaster was almost destroyed. The 
zealous worshippers of fire retired to the moun¬ 
tains of Persia or fled into the western parts of 
India. In the present day, a few thousands of 
them live in the city of Yezd, where they prac¬ 
tice their old forms of worship, and are per¬ 
mitted to have a civil magistrate of their own 
tribe. The Muhammedans tolerate them that 
they may enjoy their triumph by protracted 
oppression. But their numbers daily diminish : 
some turn Moslems, and others join their bre¬ 
thren in the faith in Hindustan. These Persians 
in Bombay, and in other parts of India, are a 
wealthy and honourable class of planters and 
merchants. They form a distinct community, 

for 

* Sonnerat’s Voyage a la Nouvelle Guinfe. Paris, 1776. 

Forrest’s Voyage to Guinea and the Moluccas. 4to. London, 

1779. The admirable work of Marsden on Sumatra. 
Thunberg’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 213—220. As. Res. vol. 10, 
p. 160, 192; and Raffles’ Java, chap. 9. 
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chap.vh. for the purposes of religion and the support 
* of their own poor; but they freely intermingle 
with the Hindus, the Christians, and the Jews, 
in social intercourse.* From the time of the 
introduction of Muhammedanism down to the 
fifteenth century, the Persians fluctuated between 
the Sonnite and Shiite sects. In the year 1499, 
Ismael, the first king of the Suffavean race, pro¬ 
claimed the Shiite faith to be the national reli¬ 
gion of Persia; and from that time to the pre¬ 
sent, a regard for its tenets has either been the 
cause or the pretext of almost every war in 
which Persia has been engaged. Surrounded by 
nations who profess the Sonnite doctrine, whe¬ 
ther the Persian has been called upon to invade 
the territories of the Turks, the Afghans, or 
the Tartars, or to repel the attacks of those na¬ 
tions, he has been always summoned by the 
same watchword j and the belief that the Shiite 
faith was in danger has never failed to rouse him 
to action.! When Nadir Shah was ruler of 
Persia, he endeavoured to convert his subjects to 
the Sonnite faith, the generally received system 
of the Muselnaan nations. He knew that a 

similarity 

* Malcolm's History of Persia, vol. 2, cap. 22. Mprier's 
Journey through Persia, p. 234. Richardson’s Dissertation 
on the Languages of the East, p. 24, 8vo. 1778. Niebuhr* 
tom. 2, p. 36. 4to. 

f Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 2, chap. 22. 
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similarity of religion would facilitate the execu- chap.vm. 
tion of his scheme of universal conquest: but 
the attempt failed, and the attachment of the 
people to the memory of Ali continues as de¬ 
cided as ever.* ** May this arrow go to the 
“ heart of Omar,” was a frequent expression of 
the Persians on drawing the bow,f and when a 
modern traveller in this interesting country con¬ 
versed with a very sensible and moderate native 
"upon Moslem history, and praised Omar as the 
greatest of the Caliphs, the Shiite, overcome by 
the justice of the observation, yet adhering to 
his rooted prejudices, replied, “ This is all very 
“ true, but he was a dog after all.”| In the 
despotic kingdom of Persia, the moral character 
of the people is formed more from the nature of 
the government than from religion. Muham- 
medanism is professed, and its ceremonies are 
practised.§ The higher order of clergy are 
usually men of learning, of mild temper, and 
retired habits. Some of them are elected by 

the 

* Sir W. Jones’s History of Nadir Shah, tom. 2, pasim. 

■j- Voyages de Chardin, tom. 2, p. 240. 

% Malcolm, vol. 2, p. 377, note. 

§ The Persian citizens are but nominal Muhammedanv* 
and the wandering tribes have even less virtue. The Kurds, 
for example, honestly confess that" they more nearly resem¬ 
ble Europeans than Muhammedans, and on being questioned 
the points of similarity, they reply, “ We eat hog’s flesh, 

“ keep no fasts, and say no prayers.” 
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chap.vh. the silent but unanimous suffrage of the country 
in which they live, and others are appointed by 
the king j yet the wishes of the people are 
invariably consulted. They studiously avoid 
any open connexion with men in power, for 
even the appearance of such an intercourse? 
would lose them the respect and confidence of 
the people, who are naturally very jealous of 
their independence and integrity, as the priest¬ 
hood frequently protect the community from : 
the tyranny of the crown. The chief ecclesias¬ 
tics are, therefore, very careful to preserve the 
respect they enjoy, by cherishing those impres¬ 
sions that are entertained of their piety and hu¬ 
mility. They are seldom intolerant, except in 
cases where they deem the interest of that reli¬ 
gion, of which they are the head, in danger. 
The lower classes of the priesthood in Persia are 
commonly of a very opposite character to their 
superiors. With little knowledge, and great 
pretensions, they demand a reverence which 
they rarely receive, and are, in consequence, 
among the most discontented of the nation, 
The general disposition of the Persians to treat 
strangers of a different religion with kindness 
and hospitality, is a subject of constant irrita¬ 
tion to them. They rail at all communication 
with infidels, and endeavour to obtain an im¬ 
portance with the lower orders of the people, by 

a display 
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a display of their bigotry and intolerance. Nei- chap.vh. 
ther the military nobles, nor the great men of 
the court, are famous for their strictness in 
moral or religious duties. To the former, they 
do not even pretend to give much attention j 
and though they carefully observe the forms of 
the latter, they appear to have little respect for 
the substance, and are in the habit of discussing 
the tenets and dogmas of their faith, with a free¬ 
dom that sometimes borders upon impiety.* 

The kings of Persia have always been observant 
of the forms of religion, and their natural dispo¬ 
sitions to virtue or vice have regulated them in 
their practice or rejection of the moral code. 

They say their prayers at the appointed hours j 
and as it is the habit of the Moslems to perform 
this sacred duty in an open and public manner, 
its neglect would produce observation, and no 
impression could weaken their authority so 
much as a belief that they were irreligious. 

They 

* In Persia religion is a frequent topic of conversation; 
and our travellers in that country have been astonished at 
the freedom with which it has been discussed. Colonel 
Malcolm heard a person of high rank exclaim, in a mixed 
company, in which some priests were maintaining the sacred 
nature of the claims of Muhammed's family. “ This is all 
“ very well for superstitious fools, who know no better; but 
“ 1 have travelled and read, and have more than once met 
“ with a dog of a Seid and an angel of a Jew.” This speech 
produced a very hearty laugh, at the expence of the holy 
man who had commenced the conversation. 
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chap.vh. They sometimes attend worship in the principal 
mosque of the capital; and, like their subjects, 
pay their devotions, whenever they have an op¬ 
portunity, at the sepulchres of those sainted per¬ 
sons who are buried within the limits of their 
dominions.* 

In every treaty of peace between the Turks 
and Persians, liberty for the sectaries of Ali to 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca is solemnly 
granted.f But as this ceremony cannot be per¬ 
formed without the display of some reverence for 
the three first Caliphs, the conscientious Persians 
decline the journey, while a few bigots, think¬ 
ing that an outward respect to their enemies 
is less criminal than the neglect of a religious 
obligation, mingle the sinful and the virtuous 
acts. The mass of the Persian population are 
satisfied with a pilgrimage to the tomb of Ali, 
at Meshed-Ali, near Cusa, and to the tomb of 
his son, Hossein, at Meshed-Hossein near Ker- 
belah, within thirty miles of Cufa. These se. 
pulchres were lately, and perhaps are still, in 
the hands of the Turks, who impose a heavy 
tax upon the pilgrims. An annual festival has 
been consecrated to the martyrdom of Hossein, 
and the Persians reverence his name, with a 

fervour 

* Malcolm’s Persia; passim. 

f Sir James Porter’s Observations on the Turks, chap. 1, 
2d edition, 1771. 
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fervour which approaches to adoration. The 
tombs of these, and other saints of Shiite wor¬ 
ship, have been enriched with the most magni¬ 
ficent presents by religious devotees. Over the 
shrine of Ali, the dome of copper, with its 
massy gilding, in the midst of a town in an ele¬ 
vated situation, glitters to the sun at the dis¬ 
tance of five or six German miles, a resplendent 
testimony of the principles of a Persian king. 
Every monarch of the family of Ali has added 
to the sepulchral revenues.* 

In the states of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
on the long coast of Northern Africa, Muham- 
medanism is the religion of the different go¬ 
vernments, and generally of the people. From 
Arabia and Egypt it spread to the eastern and 
southern parts of Africa, and it was communi¬ 
cated to Madagascar. It is the established re¬ 
ligion of the empire of Morocco. In the other 
districts of Western Barbary, and in several of 
the kingdoms of the interior of Africa, the Arabic 
language is spoken and the Koran believed.t 
Except in some parts of the south of the western 
portion of Africa, the Moors have in very few 
2 f instances 

* Malcolm, vol. 2, chap. 22. Sir W. Jones’s History of 
Nadir Shah, tom. 2, p. 155. Niebuhr, tom. 2, p. 210— 
220. Otter, Voyage en Turquie eten Perse, tom. 1, chap. 
15. Paris, 1748. 

f See the Travels of Niebuhr, Jackson, Lempriere, and 
Barrow. 
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chap. vi 5. instances established themselves southernly of 
the great rivers. In the western and central 
portions of this quarter of the globe, the line be¬ 
tween the Muhammedans and the^ Pagans ex¬ 
tends up the river Senegal to the small Moorish 
state of Gedumah, lat. 14° 20". Its course 
thence to the northward of east, through Nigri- 
tia and Nubia to the Nile, is not yet correctly 
known. It is a matter of doubt whether Tim- 
buctoo, the great emporium of central Africa, 
be a Moorish or a Negro town ; but Muham- 
medanism, if not the dominant, is certainly a 
tolerated religion.* It appears probable, that 
the sovereigns of the great empires of Bornou 
and Kassina are Muhammedans, but that most 
of their subjects are Pagans or Negroes. 

In all these vast territories, it is in the de¬ 
scendants both of the Moors from Spain, and of 
the tribes of Arabs who have in every period of 
the Hegira emigrated from the Arabian to the 
African desarts, that the Muhammedan popula¬ 
tion consists. A zealous Muselman must mourn 
over the corrupted state of his religion among 
the Moors. Its persecuting spirit alone is pre¬ 
served. Lustrations of the body are not per¬ 
formed with Oriental scrupulosity ; inebriating 

drinks, 

* Jackson’s Morocco, ch. 13. Park’s first Mission, 4to, 
p. 213 j and Robert Adams’s Narrative, 4to. 2d. edSt. p. 112, 
113, 168—180. 
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drinks, and the flesh of swine, are freely in- chap.vii 
dulged in, and the unity of the Godhead is often 
confounded with, or resigned for, the polytheis- 
tical notions of the descendants of the original 
inhabitants of the country. In point of moral 
character, the Muselmans are unquestionably 
more depraved than the Pagans. The latter 
class of men may be called the Hindus of Africa: 
but it would be libelling the Muhammedans of 
India, immoral as they are, to compare them 
with the African Moors. Our travellers in 
Africa have been fond of dwelling upon the 
subject of the hospitality which the Negroes in¬ 
variably shewed them. The Muselmans con¬ 
stantly insulted them, on account of their reli¬ 
gion ;* and^ indeed, in no quarter of the Mos¬ 
lem world does Islamism wear so frightful an 
aspect as in Africa. 

In the cities of Mecca and Medina, the Son- in Arabia, 
nite Muhammedans abound. The Shiites are 
numerous on the borders of the Persian Gulph. 

Various systems, emanating from these two great 
divisions of Muhammedanism, are embraced by 
other Arabian citizens; but the Bedoweens are 
as licentious in their religion as in their politics. 

On the Turkish frontier they keep an appear¬ 
ance of respect for God and his Prophet 5 but 
2 f 2 their 

* Park’s first Mission, 4to. Appendix, p.89-92. Ro¬ 
bert Adams’s Narrative, 4to. p. 74—126. 
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chap.vjj. their doctrine and morals are so greatly relaxed, 
that the Turks upbraid them, with apparent 
justice, for infidelity. In pleasant indifference 
about the matter, the Bedoweens say, “ the re- 
“ ligion of Muhamraed could never have been 
“ intended for us. We have no water in the 
“ deserts, how then can we make the prescribed 
“ ablutions? We have no money, how then 
“ can we give alms ? The fast of Ramadan is 
“ an useless command, to persons who fast all 
“ the year round; and if God be every where, 
“ why should we go to Mecca to adore him ?”* 

i he waha- The martial spirit of the Arabians has again 
been sanctified by the cloak of piety. In the 
province of Nedsjid, the sect of Moseilamites- 
had threatened the extinction of Muhamnte- 
danism in the lifetime of its founder. At the 
commencement of the last century, Abdol 
Wahab appeared in the same province as the 
reformer of the national religion. The exhor¬ 
tations of this ambitious fanatic, and the autho¬ 
rity of Ebn Saoud and Abdol Aziz, successively 
princes of Nedsjid, spread the tenets of Abdol 
Wahab over all the peninsula. The unity of 
the Godhead is the fundamental principle of 
theWahabees. They receive the Koran, but 
reject the fables and false glosses with which its 

margin 

* Niebuhr’s Description de l' Arabie, 4to. 16—24. Vol- 
ney, tom-1, p. 380. 
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margin has been crowded. The traditionary 
law is utterly despised by them. Various stories 
current in Moslem countries respecting the Pro¬ 
phet, are held in the same contempt. He is 
regarded as a man essentially mortal, though 
gifted with a divine mission. His memory is 
respected, but in order to avoid the crime of 
letting this proper feeling increase into adora¬ 
tion, all visits to his tomb are prohibited-: and 
observing, too, that superstition had deified the 
departed great, they hold it a species of abo¬ 
minable idolatry to erect magnificent monuments 
to the memory of men, but to kiss relics, &c. 
is idolatry itself; and therefore they affirm, that 
it is an action acceptable to God, to destroy the 
sepulchres of Muhammedan saints in Arabia and 
Persia, and to appropriate their rich ornaments 
to worldly purposes, for which they were de¬ 
signed. To swear by Muhammed or A'li is cri¬ 
minal, for an oath is calling a witness to our 
secret thoughts, and who can know them but 
God ? They even refuse the title of Lord to 
Muhammed, and mention him by' his simple 
name, without the customary addition, “ our 
“ Lord the Prophet of God. ” All lamentations 
for the dead are impious, for if they are good 
Muselmans, Paradise will be their reward, and 
“ we must not mourn for our brother’s soul 
« being in heaven.” They deem all those people 
2 f 3 who 


CHAP.VII. 
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CHAP.VII. 


who deviate in any way from the plain literal 
meaning of the Koran, infidels ; and maintain, 
that to make war upon them is the imperious 
duty of every Wahabee. These rigid Unita¬ 
rians would strip religion of all its external de¬ 
cencies. In the real spirit of religious disputants, 
they are as zealous about the inferior as the 
weightier matters of the law ; have strictly for¬ 
bidden the use of tobacco and silk, and cut from 
their heads the only tuft of hair which their 
early Muselman discipline had left them. But 
a lurking spirit of superstition has induced them 
to preserve the ceremonies of ablution and the 
Meccan pilgrimage, and even to throw stones 
at the Devil’s house in the valley of Mina. 

With the ardour of the early Saracens, they 
assumed a military appearance, and prepared to 
assail at once the consciences and the property 
of men. On the summons of their chief, the 
Wahabees assembled at Draa'iya (400 miles 
eastward of Medina), completely armed and 
provided for war. They contributed a tenth of 
their flocks and fruits to their leader, but sup¬ 
ported the contest at their own expense, or 
rather by their religious pillages. The Pachas 
of Bagdad, and the Scheriff of Mecca, in vain 
attempted their destruction ; the cries of the 
provincials pierced the Seraglio, and the Sultan 
trembled at the name of Abdol Aziz. The ca¬ 


ravans 
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ravans from Damascus no longer performed 
their usual journies; Constantinople was de¬ 
prived of her supplies of coffee, and the pious 
Muselmans heard with horror that the shrines of 
Muhammedan saints in Arabia had been vio¬ 
lated, and the chapels at Mecca, consecrated to 
the memory of the Prophet and his family, had 
been levelled with the ground. But the army of 
the Othmans recaptured the sacred city; and 
the appearance at this critical conjuncture (A. D. 
1803) of the plague and small-pox among the 
Wahabees, saved the mighty fabric of Islamisra. 
Abdol Aziz was assassinated—-perhaps by the 
commands of the timid and cruel court of Con¬ 
stantinople. His son Saoud had already distin¬ 
guished himself in the field. A second attempt 
on Medina was successful, and he extended his 
power on the Persian gulph. In 1805, the great 
caravan from Damascus could not obtain a pas¬ 
sage but by heavy sacrifices; and Saoud declared 
it should hereafter consist of pilgrims alone, un¬ 
accompanied by the pride and pomp of a religi¬ 
ous procession. Two years afterwards, when 
the Spanish Muselman was on his pilgrimage at 
Mecca, the Wahabees entered the city. Theft: 
zeal to perform their religious duties knew no 
bounds : they pressed to the black stone with 
tumultous haste; the lamps round the Caaba 
were broken by their guns; the ropes and 

2 f 4 buckets 
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buckets of Zemzem were destroyed, and the 
attendants of the well abandoned their posts. 
The city waS well provisioned and fortified, but 
no attempt was made, and the moderation of 
the Wahabees, and the negociations of the 
Scheriff, rendered these precautions needless. 
During the pilgrimage to Mount Arafat, the 
Wahabees appeared in the valley, in number 
45 ,000, mounted on camels and dromedaries, 
with 1000 other camels carrying the provisions 
of the camp. 

Masters of the strong places on the shores of 
the Red Sea, and of all the Arabias (except 
Mokha, and some walled towns in Yemen), the 
Wahabees were powerful neighbours to the 
Pacha of Egypt. Muhammed Ali had already 
displayed his military abilities, by driving the 
Mamelukes beyond the cataracts into Dongola, 
and now prepared his troops to scourge the re¬ 
bels in Arabia. It is said he was supplied by 
the English with arms, and that the Wahabees 
received the same assistance from the French, at 
that time in possession of the Isle of France. 
The campaign in 1812 terminated in favour of 
the Wahabees ; but in the early part of the fol¬ 
lowing year the Pacha defeated them, and the 
authority of the Grand Signor was re-established 
in Medina, Jodda, and Mecca. These events 
broke the martial and fanatical spirit of the Wa¬ 
habees. 
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habees. They are still dreaded as plunderers, chap.vh. 
but they have not caused again any great na¬ 
tional convulsion.* 

In Egypt, Syria, and every part of the vast Muhamme- 
Turkish empire, though the Greek Church tlicOthman 
exists, Muhamtnedanism is the established, and p 
prevailing religion. It is there, indeed, that 
Muhammed has his most sincere and zealous 
disciples. It would he foreign to the purpose 
of these sheets to attempt a delineation of the 
character of the various people who constitute 
the. population of the Othman empire. The 
task never has been, and perhaps never can be, 
well executed. “ Every universal proposition,” 
says an admirable author, “ is suspicious and 
“ liable to error, more especially when we speak 
“ of the general character of a nation, the shades 
“ of which are always much diversified, accord- 
“ ing to the station, rank, temper, and profes- 
“ sion, of every individual. Each province of 
« an empire is as different from the next, as 
“ either of these differs from the capital, and 
“ the capital from the court; where also each 
“ family has a peculiar tint, by which the indi- 
« viduals of it are divided into various classes. 

“ If 

* Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 296—302. Wa- 
ring’s Travels in Persia, Edinburgh Review, vol. 8, p. 41— 

44. Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 2, p. 378. n. Legh’s Travels 
in Egypt, 27—33. Travels of Ali Bey, vol. 2. 
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chap.vh. « If j n a W ood there are not two leaves which 
“ bear a strict resemblance; if in the world 
“ there are not two faces perfectly alike, nor 
“ two men of exactly the same way of thinking 
“ on every subject, how is it possible to give 
“ the moral picture of a nation with one dash 
“ of the pen.”* But without attempting a 
actual complete development of the national charac- 

state in * # 

Turkey. ter ot the Turks, it will be proper to make a 
general comparison between Muhammedanism 
in Turkey (as exhibited by the most judicious 
observers), with the religion itself, as reprgff 
sented in the Koran. 

E.uth. The belief of the Turks in the unity of God, 
and the divine mission of the last and greatest 
of his Prophets, is general and unreserved ; for 
since, in the opinion of the Muselmans, the 
simple assent of the mind to these two great 
dogmas will be followed by the possession of 
heaven, immediately or remotely, according to 
the degree of virtuous conduct in the believer, 
we can readily conceive, that infidelity to a creed 
so consolatory and so easy, must (> e rare 

- Among the controversies on the minor points 
of theology, winch this general admission in- 
PWtfesrina- dudes, those respecting predestination have been 
most numerous and unsatisfactory. Fatalism 


Abbi 


* Letters from certain Jews to Voltaire (written h 
7bi Guen 6e), ro1. I, p. SO. English Translation. 7 


m 

tfte 
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in its unlimited extent, was a great engine by chap.vii. 
which Muhammed established his religion ; but 
the doctors of the Mosque in these days affirm, 
that predestination to life eternal regards only a 
certain portion of the faithful, and has no rela¬ 
tion to the moral, civil, and political state, be¬ 
cause man is never deprived of his liberty. Sup¬ 
ported by the authority of the ancient Imams, 
the Muftis declare, that whoever denies the free 
agency of man sins against religion, and is wor¬ 
thy of death. But in defiance of these sage de¬ 
cisions of the church, the doctrine of predesti¬ 
nation has great practical influence among the 
Muhammedans. It unnerves the soul for gene¬ 
rous and manly enterprizes, it casts a lethargy 
over the whole Turkish nation, checks the exer¬ 
tions of reason, and disposes men to wait for the 
sensible operations of the Deity. In some cases 
it is considered to relate to the foreknowledge, in 
others, to the positive agency of God. The Turk 
is keen and wise in his ordinary worldly transac¬ 
tions, and exercises the powers of his mind in 
promoting his interest; but when he is op¬ 
pressed with difficulty or doubt, and a new and 
troubled scene is opened, he makes no effort to 
disperse the cloud of his misfortunes, but con¬ 
siders it impious to oppose the decrees of hea¬ 
ven. Fatal as this doctrine is to all improve¬ 
ment, yet it is practically useful in the hour of 

adversity. 
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chap.vii. adversity. Does the Muhammedan suffer by any 
misfortune ? Is he plundered ? Is he ruined ? 
He calmly says, “ It was written,” and submits 
without a murmur to the most unexpected tran¬ 
sition from opulence to poverty. Even on the 
bed of death nothing disturbs his tranquillity: 
he makes his ablution ; repeats his prayers; pro¬ 
fesses his belief in God and his Prophet; and, in 
a last calm appeal to the aid of affection, he says 
to his son, “ turn my head towards Mecca,” 
and dies in peace * 

The respect A regard to the established forms of devotion 

ottheTurks _ 0 

forReiigion. is observed by the Turks, and the neglect or 
contempt of them is not deemed a mark of wit 
or superior understanding. Hence public deco¬ 
rum is preserved; and although religious as well 
as moral precepts may be too often violated, yet 
they are always spoken of with respect. To 
defend his principles, the Muhammedan is 
never ashamed ; and the firmness of his faith is 
testified by his earnestness in its vindication. In¬ 
deed the Moslems speak incessantly of their reli¬ 
gion, and often interrupt conversation by repeat¬ 
ing their creed. The ears of a traveller from Eu¬ 
rope are astonished at the reiterated cries in the 

streets 

* Tableau general d’Empire Othoman, par M. D’Ohsson, 
tom. 1, p. 166—177, 4 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1788—1791 ; Rus¬ 
sel’s History of Aleppo, vol. 1, chap. 6; and Volney, ad 
finera. 
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streets of every Turkish town, of the phrase, chap.vil 
“ Allah Acbar,” and the name of God is as 
familiarly used by the Muselmans as it is by fa¬ 
natical Christians.* 

The purifications prescribed by the law of PmiSca- 
the Koran are performed by the Muselmans of 
every nation in Turkey with all possible, strict¬ 
ness. No religious act is praiseworthy with 
God, unless the body is previously placed in a 
state of purity. But it is a calumny to say 
that the external ablutions supersede the neces¬ 
sity of internal purification. The professed object 
of the ceremonial is, the rendering of the body 
fit for the decorous discharge of religious duties j 
and so scrupulous are the Turks, that if in the 
course of their daily prayers they chance to 
receive any pollution from dirt, they suspend 
their devotion, until the impurity is removed 
by water, or other necessary means. The 
fountains which are placed round all the Mos¬ 
ques, and the baths which crowd every city, 

enable 

* Volney, tom. 2. ch. 40. It is no uncommon thing in 
the East, for young persons to know the whole of the 
Koran by rote. When this labour is accomplished, their 
relations borrow a fine horse and furniture, and carry the 
juvenile theologian about the town in procession, with the 
book in his hand, his friends following, accompanied by 
sorts of the music of the country. Harmer's Observations, 
vol. 2, p. 413. Lond 1808. 
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CHAKVII. 

Praye*. 


enable the Muselmans to prepare themselves for 
the five daily prayers. 

v At the appointed time, the Maazeen, with 
their faces generally turned towards Mecca, 
with closed eyes, and upraised hands, pace the 
little gallery of the Minarets, and proclaim in 
Arabic, (which is also the Muselman’s language 
of prayer) that the hour of devotion is arrived.* 
The profound humility of the Turks is testified 
by every traveller. Immediately that the clear 
and solemn voice of the cider is heard, the 
Muselman, whatever may be his rank, or em¬ 
ployment in life, gives himself up to prayer. 
The ministers of state suspend the transaction of 
public business, and prostrate themselves on the 
floor. The tradesman forgets his dealings with 

his 

* These are the words of the Maazeen, “ God is great, 
“ God is great, God is great, God is great, I declare that 
“ there is no God but God, and that Muhammed is his- 
“ Prophet. Come to prayer, come to prayer, come to the 
“ temple of health. Great God, great God, there is no 
“ God but God.” In the morning the crier adds, “ prayer 
“ is better than sleep, prayer is better than sleep.” 
D’Ohsson, tom, 2. p. 110- It should be noticed that the 
Moslems may repeat their prayers, and read the allotted 
portions of the Koran in every other language as well as 
the Arabic; for, as their divines well argue, “ the dif- 
“ ference of language makes no alteration in the sense; 
“ and it is not possible that the heart should join in 
“ what the understanding does not comprehend.” 
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his customer, and converts his shop into a chap.vh. 
Mosque. “ He is a good Muselman, he never 

fails in the performance of his five Namazs 
“ every day,” is the highest praise which a Turk 
can receive; and so prejudicial in its conse¬ 
quences is the suspicion of irreligion, that even 
libertines neglect not attention to the external 
ritual. Twice, or thrice, in the course of the 
day, these devotions are performed in the 
Mosque ; for the Mosques are always open. In 
a prostrate or erect position, the prayers are of¬ 
fered up, and Christians might be edified by the 
simple gravity and decorum of the Turks in the 
hour of devotion. Avowedly in opposition to 
the Jewish practice the Moslems keep on their 
boots and shoes in the Mosque : they seldom lay 
aside their turbans. The women in the seclusion 
of their chambers cover themselves with a veil 
in these moments of communion with Heaven.* 

Verses of the Koran, the names, and personal 
descriptions of Muhammed, of Ali and his sons, 
and other Moslem saints, are inscribed in letters 
of gold round the walls of places of public 
worship: but there are no altars, pictures, or 
statues. Persons of every rank and degree cast 
themselves indiscriminately on the carpeted floor, 
exhibiting by this voluntary sacrifice of worldly 

distinction, 

* D'Ohsson, tom. 2, p. 52—68. 98, 128, 158, &c. an4 
Russel’s Hist, of Aleppo, vol. 1. cli. 4. 
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CHAP.VII. 


TUe Tur¬ 
kish Sub- 
bath. 


distinction, their belief in the equality of all 
mankind in the sight of the Creator.* Infidels 
are prohibited from entering the Mosques, and 
the order of the Grand Sultan, or chief magis¬ 
trate, can alone suspend the operation of the 
law.f 

Friday, the sabbath of the Muselmans, is 
observed in a less rigorous manner than Sunday 
is by, Protestant Christians. This consecrated 
period commences on the Thursday evening, 
when an appearapce of festivity is given to the 
cities by the illuminated Minarets and colon¬ 
nades of the Mosques. At noon on Friday, 
every species of employment is suspended, and 
the faithful repair to their temples. Prayers of 
particular importance and solemnity are read, 
which the people, making various prostrations 
and genuflexions, repeat after the Imans. Ser¬ 
mons are preached by the Sheik or Vaiz. Points 
of morality, and not of controversial theology, 
are the general subjects of their discourses. In 
the warmth of their sincerity, they often de¬ 
claim 

* D'Ohsson, tom. 2, p. 168—172. 

f The Mosque of St. Sophia may be viewed by Christians, 
but no Muselman governor dare permit an infidel to pass 
into the territory of Mecca or into the temple of Jerusalem. 
A permission of this kind would be looked upon as a horrid 
sacrilege; it would not be respected by the people, and the 
infidel would become the victim of his imprudent boldness' 
Travels of Ali Bey, vol. 2, p. 215. 
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claim against political corruption and the de¬ 
pravity of the court. In times of public com¬ 
motion, they irritate or appease the popular 
tumult, and the eloquence of a preacher in the 
Mosque of Saint Sophia has made a weak and 
voluptuous Sultan tear himself from the silken 
web of his Harem, and lead his martial subjects 
to the plains of Hungary. The prayers and 
preaching being concluded, every body returns 
to his ordinary occupations or amusements. The 
day is, however, observed in the manner pre¬ 
scribed by the law by all ranks of persons, and 
the words of the Prophet are never forgotten, 
that he, who without legitimate cause absents 
himself from public prayer for three successive 
Fridays, is considered to have abjured his re¬ 
ligion.* The Namaz, the prayer in general 
use, is chiefly a confession of the divine at¬ 
tributes and of the nothingness of man, a 
solemn act of homage and gratitude to the 
eternal majesty. The faithful are forbidden to 
ask of God the temporal blessings of this frail and 
perishable life; the only legitimate object of 
the supplicatory part of the Namaz is spiritual 
gifts and the ineffable advantages of eternal 
felicity.f The Turks may pray, however, for 
2 g the 

* D’Ohsson, tom. 2, p. 192—222. 369—373. 
f Thornton’s Present State of Turkey, p 253. 
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chap.vii. the health of the Sultan, the prosperity of the 
country, and division and wars among Christians, 

Fast of In the religion of ceremonies and prayer, no 
ania an. gacre( j j ns titution is more strictly and generally 
observed by the Turks than the Fast of Ra¬ 
madan. A violation of it by any individual, 
subjects him to the character of an infidel and 
apostate; and the deposition of two witnesses 
to his offence renders him worthy of death. 
Perfect abstinence from every kind of support 
to the body, and even from the refreshment of 
perfumes, is observed from the rising to the 
setting of the sun. The rich and pious Moslem 
passes the hours in meditation and prayer ; the 
luxurious grandees sleep the tedious time away ; 
but the industrious mechanic feels in his daily 
labour the rigour of the fast. When the month 
of Ramadan happens in the extremities of the 
seasons, the prescribed abstinence is almost in¬ 
tolerable, and is “ more severe than the pract^. e 
of any moral duty even to the most ^Zions and 
depraved oi4hankmd.’ r ~THeteness of worldly 
traffics suspended‘through the day. At night, 
howevei, the Mosques and Bazaars are lighted 
with innumerable lamps ; and travellers to Con¬ 
stantinople have expressed much admiration of 
the generally splendid appearance of the streets. 
The coffee-houses are not ,shut till the morning ; 

and 
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and as both Christians and Jews conform to this chap.vii. 
midnight revelry, the streets are filled with 
a mixed concourse of people. Every night of 
this consecrated season is some appointed feast 
among the officers of the court. The Turkish 
individual divests himself of his usual reserve ; 
and this is the only season of the year when 
friends and relations cement their union by 
social intercourse. Nocturnal banquets of a 
most sumptuous nature are prepared ; and the 
amenity and conviviality would be perfect, if the 
law for the exclusion of women from the tables 
of the men were suspended.* 

In every quarter of the Moslem world, the Pilgrimage 

■ McCCii 

importance of the pilgrimage to Mecca is highly 
estimated ; and yet the most intelligent tra¬ 
vellers point out to us, as a striking mark of the 
prevailing laxity of manners, the fact that the 
number of pilgrims annually decrease. The 
weaker sex, the men of rank, and all who cannot 
desert their official charges, perform this arduous 
duty by the devotions of an appointed friend ; 
and the legality of the performance of this ob¬ 
ligation by a substitute is an unquestionable 
point. The pilgrimage is made an affair of state; 
and although every individual furnishes his own 
viaticum, yet the grand Sultan preserves the 
2 g 2 public 

* D’Ohsson, liv. 4, chap. 1. Russel’s Aleppo, ch. 4. 

Dallaway’s Constantinople, p. 81. 
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chap. vn. public ways, and the best soldiefs of the empire 
are charged with the protection of the caravans. 
Every year from Damascus and Grand Cairo, 
the devout Moslems depart in solemn and magni¬ 
ficent procession ; and the native band of the 
Turks is swelled in the desert by the Moors of 
every part of Africa and Asia. From the shores 
of the Atlantic on the one hand, and the most 
remote parts of the East on the other, the 
votaries of the Prophet are seen in the roads to 
Mecca.* The common horrors of the desert are 
despised by fanaticism, but the harassing depre¬ 
dations of the roving Arabs, who respect not the 
religion nor fear the sword of the pilgrims, almost 
exhaust the fidelity of the Moslems. On arriving 
at the precincts of the Holy Land, the devotees 
make a general ablution with water and sand, 
repeat a prayer naked, and clothe themselves 
with the Ihram or sacred habit, which consists 
only of two colourless woollen cloths, and sandals 
defending the soles of the feet, but leaving the 
rest bare. They utter a particular invocation 
and advance to Mecca. Spiritual meditation is 
now to be their employment, worldly occupations 
and pleasures are forbidden, and the Emperor 

Julian 

* During my residence in India, the Nabob of Arcot 
and other Muhammedan princes sent ships annually to the 
Red Sea, in order to accommodate the Meccan pilgrims 
with a passage to Jodda, the port where they usually landed. 
Forbes’ Oriental Menipirs, vol. 3, p. 136. 
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Julian himself would delight in the rit Ja ^ chap.vh. 

permits any vermin on the body to wg n d er w ' t ^ 1 
impunity. When arrived at Mecca chief 
ceremonies begin.* Like the pag.‘ m Arabs of 
old, sometimes by running'and at other times 
by walking, they encircle the Caab»- seven times. 

They repeat different prayer^ anc l drink co¬ 
piously from the inexhaustible Zemzem. The 
sacred black stone is ardpbtly kissed, and these 
chaste salutations h^rve made it of a muscular 
appearance, and/Ahe part uncovered by silver 
has lost nespsfty twelve lines of its thickness. 

They wajht between Saffa and Moreva seven 
times. Their heads are then shaved, and even 
this pimple ceremony is sanctified by prayer. 

TJbe Caaba is opeu three days.f On the first 
and second, the m^n and women alternately 
offer up their devotions, and on the third, the 
scheriff of Mecca, the chiefs of the tribes and 
the illustrious strangers in the city wash and 
sweep the temple. The water, foul with the 
dirt of the Caaba, is eagerly caught and drank 
by the surrounding fanatics. The brooms of 
2 g 3 P aIm 

* It should be observed that the absurd ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage are not defended by the Muselman doctors, 
except on the argument of ordinance or custom. 

+ Ali Bey is incorrect in stating that the Caaba is open only 
three days in the year. Pitts was four months at Mecea, 
and was twice in the Caaba. It is opened once every six 
weeks. 
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charvii. palm leaves are treasured as relics. The puri¬ 
fication isi completed by cutting off that part of 
the black! cloth that surrounds the door and 
bottom of ||he building, and dividing it among 
the pilgrims. A visit to the neighbouring 
mountain of~ Arafat is the next part of the duty. 
This visit is called the feast of sacrifice, and can 
only be performed 'at a certain time (two months 
and ten days) after the fast of Ramadan. The 
best of supplications, say the traditions, is on this 
day, whether offered at Araifat or elsewhere. 
The afternoon prayer is repeated, in the tents, 
and the pilgrims repair to the fbot of the 
mountain to watch the setting of the sun. At 
the instant it disappears, the multitude ^eave the 
place, and with the utmost haste endeavour to 
reach a small chapel called Mosdelifa, before 
the last moment of twilight, in order to repeat 
the prayer of the setting sun and the night 
prayer at the same time.* “ It is in the valley 
“ round Mount Arafat, says the Spanish Musel- 
“ man, that the grand spectacle of the pil- 

“ grimage 

* This is Ali Bey’s account. When Pitts was at Mount 
Arafat, the people remained till after the setting of the sun, 
repeated the suitable prayer, received the title of Hagge 
from the Imam, and moved on the road to Mecca, p. 96. 
The hasty departure from Arafat is not orthodox. The 
Prophet directed the people to go leisurely. Mischat ul 
Masabih, vol. 1, p. 627. Considerable latitude, however, is 
allowed with respect to the order of die pilgrimage, p. 638. 
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<{ grimage must be seen ; an innumerable crowd chap vir. 
“ of men from all nations, and of all colours, 

joming from the extremities of the earth, 

“ through a thousand dangers to adore together 
“ the same God. The native of Circassia 
“ presents his hand in a friendly manner to the 
“ Ethiopian, or the Negro of Guinea; the 
“ Indian and the Persian embrace the inhabitant 
“ of Barbary and Morocco ; all looking upon 
“ each other as brothers, or individuals of the 
“ same family united by the bands of religion ; 

“ and the greater part speaking or understanding 
“ more or less the same language, the language 
“ ofAi-abia.” On the morning after the journey 
to Mount Arafat, the pilgrims go to Mina, near 
whose fountain the devil built himself a house. 

A few small stones, (an uneven number) which 
each of the pilgrims had collected the preceding 
evening at Mosdelifa, they cast at the house, 
not so much with a view to injure the building 
as to shew their detestation of its owner. Two 
pillars erected by or to the devil are likewise 
assailed. A sacrifice of a goat, a camel, or a cow, 
is then made, in commemoration of Abraham’s 
obedience to the divine command by the intended 
sacrifice of his son.* In the intervals between 
2 o 4 this 

* Hedaya, xliii. The sacrifice must annually be made by 
all Muselmans who have the ability, either in their own 
houses or in the valley. Ishmael, and not Isaac, it is 
thought by the Arabs, was the son whom Abraham offered. 

Koran, xxxvii. 
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chap.vii. this religious rite and other ceremonies the 
pious Moslem runs to Mecca, kisses the sacred 
stone, and circumambulates the Caaba. The 
pilgrims stay three days in the valley of Mina, 
then return to Mecca, and speedily depart for 
their several countries. 

Commercial ideas and objects are mingled 
with those of devotion. “ It shall be no crime 
“ in you,” says the Koran, “ if ye seek an in- 
“ crease from your Lord, by trading during the 
“ pilgrimage.” The numerous camels of the 
different caravans are laden with those commo¬ 
dities of every country which are of easiest car¬ 
riage, and most ready sale. The holy city is 
crowded, not only with devotees, but opulent 
merchants; and in more splendid days than the 
present of Meccan history,* the fair of Mecca 
was the greatest, perhaps, on the face of the 
earth. Still, however, there is some commerce. 
The productions and manufactures of India are 
the important articles in the traffic, which are 
disseminated through every part of Asia and 

Africa. 

* The last account we have had of Mecca, represents it 
to us as a city fast sinking to ruin. Its population has been 
100,000 souls; it now does not exceed 18,000. The people 
are wretchedly poor, and ignorant even of the most com¬ 
mon mechanical arts. A large part of the suburbs is in 
decay, and two-thirds of the remaining houses are empty. 
Were it not for the pilgrimage, the metropolis of Islamigm 
would soon sink into a mere hamlet. 
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Africa. These Indian commodities are so various 
as to suit the taste of mankind in every climate, 
and in different stages qfimprovement, and are in 
high request among the rude natives of Africa, 
as well as the luxurious inhabitants of Asia. In 
order to supply their usual demands, the cara¬ 
vans return loaded with the muslins and chintzes 
of Bengal and the Deccan, the shawls of Cash- 
mire, the pepper of Malabar, the diamonds of 
Golconda, the pearls of Kilkau, the cinnamons 
of Ceylon, and the spices of the Moluccas.* 

The 

* Volney, tom. 2, p. 251, &<?. D’Obsson, tom. 3, p. 132, 
250, &c. Robertson’s Disquisition on Ancient India, p. 146, 
4to. D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient art. Hagge and Haggi. The 
word Haggi is an empty title ol honour frequently assumed 
by the pilgrims. The Haggis, as well as the Seids (descen¬ 
dants of Muhammed), and the inferior Moollahs (priests and 
lawyers), so frequently impose on the credulity and piety of 
their Moslem brethren, that they are generally received by 
men of understanding with great suspicion. The Orien¬ 
talists always illustrate their reasonings by anecdotes. The 
following one is applicable to the present occasion :-*A man 
once purchased a fine bunch of grapes, from a person who 
sat behind a small window. After he had paid his money, 
he took hold of the end of the bunch, but in pulling it 
through the lattice, every grape fell on the inside, and he 
held nothing but the bare stalk. “ Oh, Seid ! O Moollah ! 
O Haji!” he exclaimed. The man within instantly opened 
the door, and said, “ You know me, then, my friend ?” “ I 

never saw you before,” replied the customer, “ but I was 
quite convinced, that no one that had not a right to all these 
sacred titles, could ever have played me sueh a trick,” 


CHAP.VIf. 
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Interdicted 

Meats. 


Wine. 
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The Muhammedans seldom violate the inter¬ 
dictions from certain meats mentioned in the 
Koran. Their repasts ^tre simple and frugal. 
The Great Bajazet, and some other Sultans, 
scandalised the Moslems by the practice of 
drunkenness, but such instances of vice have 
been comparatively rare. The priests and the 
lawyers are abstemious, but the dervises, though 
devoted to a monastic life, openly and repeat¬ 
edly violate the injunctions of the Prophet. 
Though drunkenness can never be charged 
against the Turks as a national vice, yet their 
prejudices against the use of wine are gradually 
relaxing. The Janizaries upon service drink 
without reserve, and their carousals with the 
Christians and Jews are notorious. The terrors 
with which the civil magistrates are armed 
against drunkards, drive the man of rank to 
the secrecy of his harem, and prevent his vice 
from becoming an example to the people. 

It is the unchangeable opinion of Asiatics, 
that the sole pleasure of wine consists in its in¬ 
ebriating effects: the Turk, therefore, despises 
the small glasses of the Europeans, and the 
Persian justifies his occasional excessive intoxi¬ 
cation, by thinking that “ there is equal sin in a 
glass as in a flaggon.”* Strong distilled waters 

from 


* Russel, vol. 1, ch. 3. Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 2, p. 585. 
Chardin, tom. 2, p. 344*. 
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from Zante and Corfu are openly sold, and chapjvh. 
brandy is common in the Levant. With an ad¬ 
mirable casuistry, the Muselman silences his 
conscience by the remark, that fire, which pu¬ 
rifies all things, has destroyed and dissipated 
the impure parts of the wine, and that Muham- 
med has no where nominally interdicted brandy. 

The Greeks, who inhabit the isles of the Archi¬ 
pelago, so famous in ancient times for the juice 
of their grapes, make wine the great article of 
commerce. The vineyards are often the pro¬ 
perty of the Turks, but they leave to the infi¬ 
del the task of preparing the produce for sale. 

The state itself connives at this jesuitical evasion 
of that law, which renders invalid the sale of pro¬ 
hibited articles of food, and accepts a tax from 
the cultivator of the soil and the merchant of 
the wine. A Muselman may carry wine for an 
infidel, and the wages are lawful gain. Some 
conscientious doctors have doubted this point, 
but the argument of the great Haneefa is, that 
the sin lies only in the drinking of wine, which 
is the act of a free agent; that carrying it is no 
ways allied to the drinking of it, but only that 
the porter himself should obtain the reward of 
bis labours.* 

The intoxicating effects of opium were offen- Opiom. 
sive to the moral purity of the doctors of the 

Mosque; 

* Hedaya, xliv. 
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chap.vii. Mosque: long and vehement have been the dis¬ 
putes respecting its legality; but as the letter 
of the law opposes not the use of it, the Mu- 
selman indulges his passion for this substitute 
for the juice of the grape: and although an 
opium-eater is a word of contempt for a person 
of an irregular and extravagant turn of mind, 
yet it is the great and general luxury of the 
Gaining. Turkish nation.* The Muhammedan precepts 
against gaming are observed in Turkey. Chess 
is their favourite amusement, but other motives 
than those of gain must have occasioned their 
singular proficiency. Wagers on any trial of 
skill, or common event, are deemed unlawful.+ 
iwtytism The Indian and African Moors feel in its full 
force the saying of Muhammed, that, for the 
purpose of converting the infidels, war is the 
ordinance of God, and must be waged in all 
ages. But the Turks have, as a people, little 
desire for proselytism ; and, by a refinement in 
uncharitableness, they think the conversion of 
the world unworthy their endeavours. Some¬ 
times, however, a pious Muselman, instigated 
by zeal or personal attachment to a Christian or 
a Jew, lifts up his hands and exclaims, “ Great 
“ God, enlighten this infidel, and graciously 

“ dispose 

* Russel’s Aleppo, vol. 1, eh. 3. D’Ohsson, tom. 4, pi 
22—76. Porter’s .Observations on the Turks, ch. 14. 
f Dallaway's Constantinople, page 81. 
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“ dispose his heart to embrace thy holy reli- chap.vh. 
“ gion.” When devout persons propose their 
faith to the acceptance of a youth, whom they 
esteem for hi? talents or his knowledge, they 
do it with an air of urbanity, and in language 
of persuasion. The zeal of the missionary is 
bounded by the rules of good breeding, and a 
vague answer, or silence, is received as an indi¬ 
cation that the subject ought no,t to be conti¬ 
nued. Though a Muselman may pray for the 
conversion of infidels, yet he is forbidden to 
implore the divine blessing upon then*.* “ Pray 
“ not for those whose death is eternal,” is a 
precept of the Muhammedan church; and 
“ defile not thy feet by passing over the graves 
“ of men, the enemies of God and his Pro- 
“ phet.” Thus, as an acute writer has re¬ 
marked, the Muhammedans in the present day 
deal out damnation, though not fire and faggot, 
to all other sects.f 

In every part of Turkey, Christianity is tole- Toleration, 
rated on certain pecuniary conditions, and the 
insatiable avarice of the Turks is the potent 
preservative of such Christians and Jews as 
dwell among them. These infidels are an inex¬ 
haustible treasure to the government and to 
powerful individuals, and protection is dearly 

purchased. 

* D’Ohsson, tom. 4>, p. 275. Thornton, p. 282. 

f Hume’s Natural History of Religion, section 7. 
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chap.vh. purchased. Indeed, it is a principle of Moslem 
law, that infidels must pay double taxes to the 
state. The first effort of Muhammedan educa¬ 
tion is to root in the minds of children an abhor¬ 
rence of Christians and Jews ; and infants are 
taught to distinguish them by the name of 
Ghiaour.* The Christians are treated by the 
Muhammedans with a cruelty, which varies it¬ 
self in a thousand forms. They are interdicted 
from the pomp of processions, the sound of bells 
or of psalmody, and every public demonstration 
of worship. In the cities of Islamism, the Chris¬ 
tian must erect no new churches, and heavy 
fines to the government increase the expense of 
repairing the old. The towns and villages, how¬ 
ever, are excepted from this stern interdict. 
The reasons for the rule and the exception are, 
that as the tokens of Islamism (such as public 
prayer, festivals, and so forth) are exhibited in 
cities, Zimmees (tributary infidels) should not be 
permitted to celebrate the tokens of infidelity 
there ; but as these tokens do not appear in vil¬ 
lages or hamlets, there is no occasion to prevent 
the construction of churches and synagogues in 
those places. The public and private buildings 

of 

* The word Ghiaour is derived from Guebre, or Ghebr, a 
Persian word, signifying a worshipper of fire. It has for 
many ages been the general title of those who profess not 
the faith of Muhamtned, whether Zoroastrians, Christians, 
or Jews. 
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of the Christians are measured by a diminutive chap.vu. 
standard j* in the streets and baths they must 
give way to the meanest of the people j their 
very dress is commanded to be different from 
that of the Moslems ;f and in but few cities 
dare they violate the law by appearing on horse¬ 
back. According to the Muhammedan juris¬ 
prudence, a Moslem may be put to death for 
the murder of a tributary infidel; but it would 
be difficult for the friends of a murdered Chris¬ 
tian to obtain legal justice. The wives of the 
Muselmans must not associate with the wives of 
Jews and Christians; and a mark must be set on 
the dwellings of the infidels, in order that beg¬ 
gars who come to their doors may not pray for 
them.J In the greetings of these different peo¬ 
ple, the word Salam is carefully avoided by the 
Turks, on account of its affinity to the sacred 
words, Eslam and Moslem, and happy is the 
Christian, if to the most courteous salutation of 
his Muhammedan lord, is not added the epithet 
of infidel or dog.§ 

The 

* D’Ohsson, tom. 4, p. 235. 

f Reland, de Religione Muham., p. 1«9, lib. 2, 8vo. UI- 
traj, 1705. 

t Hedaya, ix. 49. 

^ Volney, tom. 2, p. 367* Le caractere de la multitude 
n’est pas de garder un juste milieu. Superstitieux ou rdfor- 
mateur le peuple multiplie ou an&ntit, mais toujours par 
fanatisme, les ceremonies de son culte. Dans des religions 

humaines. 
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The Maro- 
uites. 
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The religious tyranny of the Turks is, how¬ 
ever, considerably relaxed in favour of one par¬ 
ticular sect of Christians. The country of the 
Maronites extends from the ridge of Mount 
Libanus to the shores of Tripoli. In the gra¬ 
dual descent, each variety of soil and climate is 
afforded, from the holy cedars erect under the 
weight of snow, to the vine, the mulberry, and 
the olive tree of the valley. The name of a 
rdonastery, or of a religious devotee, gave an 
appellation to one of those large bodies of Chris¬ 
tians, who in the fifth century distracted the 
world by their controversies respecting the in¬ 
carnation of Christ. The eastern church adopted 
doctrines different from the Maronites, and the 

family 

h-umaines, le's pretres ne manquent pas d’entretenir cet en- 
thousiasme, le plus solide appui de leur autorite. C’est ce 
que le commerce des Indiens, des Parses, et des Mahome- 
tanes m’a donne occasion de remarquer. Mais j’ai trouv£ 
moins de fureur, moms d’inhumanit£ parmi les ignorans de¬ 
cides et de bonne foi, que chez les demi-savans. Par exem- 
ple, rien n’est plus dur dans ses consequences qu’elle tire de 
ses dogmes theologiques, que la religion Mahometane, qui 
se donne le fleau de l’ldolatrie. Ses sectateurs ont une 
roideur de caractere qui vient de 1’ orgueil qu’elle leur in¬ 
spire. Leur zele resserre dans un petit nombre d’usages, 
n’en est que plus ardent. Les Indiens, au contraire, livres 
au culte d’une multitude de Dieux dont ils n’^tudient point 
la nature, sont g6n£ralement plus indulgens et plus sociables. 
Zend Avesta, traduit par A. du Perron. Vql. 2, p. 528. 
4 to. 1771. 
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family of Constantine persecuted them with fire chap.vii. 
and sword. In the twelfth century, the Maro- ™ 
nites renounced the error of the Monothelites, 
that though there were two natures, yet that 
there was but one will in Christ, and accepted 
the protection of the Church of Rome. The su¬ 
premacy of the Pope is merely nominal, for the 
clergy elect their own spiritual chiefs, and des¬ 
pise the regulation of the Latin church for the 
celibacy of the priests. In the ancient monas¬ 
tery of Canubin, the patriarch is called the pa¬ 
triarch of Antioch, the title which John Maron, 
the founder of the sect, assumed. All the cere¬ 
monies of religion are performed among them 
without restraint. There are nine bishops, one 
hundred and fifty priests, and one hundred and 
twenty thousand secular members. Each vil¬ 
lage has its chapel and priest, and each chapel 
has its bell, a privilege enjoyed by Christians in 
few other parts of Turkey}* for the sound of a 
bell is an abomination to the devout ear of a 
Muselman. They assume also the right of wear¬ 
ing the green turban, which, except in their ter¬ 
ritories, would cost a Christian his life.t 

2 h The 

* Naxos and Patmos have the sublime privilege of enjoy¬ 
ing the noise of bell ringing. 

f There is a college at Rome for the gratuitous educa¬ 
tion of the Maronite youth. The most distinguished scholar 
it has produced was Jos. Simon Assemannis, the able defen¬ 
der 
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CHAP. VII. 

Alins-giv¬ 
ing, hospi¬ 
tality, and 
benevo¬ 
lence. 


The exhortations to pecuniary charity, with 
which the Koran abounds,* have been always ob¬ 
served by the Muselmans, and benevolence is a 
great characteristic of the Turkish nation. The 
purse of the wealthy is at the command of rela¬ 
tions and strangers, and the infrequent appear¬ 
ance of beggars among an indolent people, where 
the police is miserably regulated, is a convincing 
proof of the pecuniary bounty of the Turks. 
Khans, or caravanserais, for the accommodation 

of 

der of his sect. See his Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementine 
Vaticano, tom. 1 fol. p. 496. The antiquities of the Maro- 
niles are stated at great length in the second volume of La 
Roque’s Voyage de Syrie et de Mont Liban; Niebuhr’s 
Voyage, tom. 2, p. 346 ; but the most interesting account 
is given by the best of all travellers, Volney, tom. 2, p. 8— 
82. The cedar trees, so often mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment as the proud ornament of Mount Libanus, and al¬ 
luded to by Theophrastus on account of their immensity, 
are now few in number. When Volney travelled, only four 
or five large ones remained, tom. 1, p. 264. 

* Muhammed’s general exhortations to charity in the 
Koran, are well qualified by a story in the Traditions. A 
man came to him, and exclaimed, “ 0 Prophet, I am poor!” 
“ Poverty is my glory,” replied Muhammed. Another per¬ 
son came afterwards, and used exactly the same phrase; but 
Muhammed said to him, “ Poverty causes men to blush in 
“ both worlds.”—“ You wonder,” observed the Prophet to 
his companions, “ at the apparent inconsistency of my 
“ answers to two men seemingly of the same condition : 
“ but the first of these men is virtuous, and has, from 
“ principle, abandoned the world; the second fellow has 
“ no such merit, the world has abandoned him.” 
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of travellers, hospitals, and other charitable insti- chap.vii. 
tutions, adorn every Turkish city; and on the 
various high roads of the empire, public and pri¬ 
vate benevolence has provided for the defence 
and support of the indigent traveller. The hos¬ 
pitality of Oriental nations is proverbial.* It 
extends, like Christian love, to all persons with¬ 
out regard to religious distinctions. Its laws 
give a title, not only to common civility, but to 
protection. If a man claims the hospitality of 
an Arab, the savageness of his spirit is softened 
into peace, and he will risk his life in defence 
of his guest. “ We have eaten bread and salt 
“ together,” is still the simple expression of 
mutual amity, and although the houses of the 
nobility are not considered as asylums, in cases 
where the law has been grossly violated, yet in 
slight offences, a great man will exert his inte¬ 
rest in behalf of a person in distress, who has 
fled to his porch, and claimed the rights of hos¬ 
pitality. 

The benevolence of the Muselmans extends 
to the animal creation, and it is an established 
2 ii 2 article 


* Muhammed enjoins hospitality to be shewn even to 
those persons who have formerly withheld it. But as Dtfri 
Quixote fancied every inn a gentleman’s seat, Muhammed 
cautions people not to mistake private houses for inns. He 
says, “ It is not right for a guest to stay so long as to in¬ 
commode his host.’’ Mischat, vol. ii. p. 329—331. 
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chap. vi i. article in the Moslem’s belief,* that the irra¬ 
tional animals will be judged on the last day, 
and have mutual vengeance for the injuries they 
have done each other in this life. From feelings 
of compassion, hunting is held in abhorrence by 
the Turks, and birds are seldom deprived of 
their liberty. According to popular tradition, 
Muhammed was kind to the domestic animal 
the cat.j* Its gravity of deportment and inde¬ 
pendent indifference, well accord with the sullen 
solemnity and pride of the Turks. Though they 
are far too cleanly to admit them to touch their 
persons, yet they are received in their houses; 
the dog is not treated with the same bene¬ 
volent attention. The prejudices of the Asiatic 
against him frequently appear in the Scriptures 
of the Jews: his touch is deemed contagious, 
and his very name is the Turk’s bitterest expres¬ 
sion of contempt. But although he is not al¬ 
lowed to approach within the precincts of their 
houses, or the courts of the mosques, yet thou¬ 
sands disturb the peace and the cleanliness of 
the streets. They are fed by the liberal inhabi¬ 
tants, and Tournefort even assures us, that tes¬ 
tamentary 

* Koran, ch. 6, and Sale’s note and Prelim. Disc. sec. 4. 

t Labat’s Memoires du Chevalier D’Arvieux, tom. 3, 
p. 227. Cats are not unclean animals ; therefore they may 
eat and drink of the same things as the faithful do. But if 
a dog drink in the vessel of a believer it must be washed 
seven times. Mischat, vol. l, p. 108. 
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tamentary donations are often made for their chap.vii. 
support. They are more kindly cherished in 
the country than in the capital, and are admit¬ 
ted to a companionship with the shepherds and 
wandering tribes.* They watch their flocks, 
guard their tents, and aid them in their field 
sports. 

“ In the East,” as Mr. Burke has correctly Polygamy, 
remarked in one of his letters on a Regicide 
Peace, “ polygamy and divorce are in discredit, 

“ and the manners correct the laws.” The 
wealthy Muselmans are as profligate as the weal¬ 
thy Christians ; but the Turk, in the common 
walks of life, generally attaches himself to the 
society of one woman. His avarice is the surest 
preservative of the union, for if the divorce be at 
his instigation, his wife will reclaim the dowry 
which she brought him at the marriage.t The 
two great causes of divorce in other countries, 
incompatibility of temper and adultery, are not 
much known in Turkey. The little intercourse 
between the married parties, the seclusion of 
women from general society, the universality of 
2 h 3 marriage, 

* D’Ohsson, tom. 2, p. 53, and tom. 4, p. 308. Tourne- 
fort, Voyage du Levant, tom. 2, p. 355, Lyons, 1707. La- 
bat, tom. 3, p. 223. La Roque’s Voyage en Palestine, p. 

181—184. Russel’s Aleppo, vol. 1. chap. 5. 

-}■ Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 62—66. Russel, 
vol. 1, chap. 6. Labat, tom. 3, p. 311. Thornton, p. 342. 

Dallaway, p. 32. 
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chap.vh. marriage, are customs which favor not the exis¬ 
tence of either of these evils. Divorce too is 
checked by Oriental delicacy ; for nothing can 
be more abhorrent to this feeling than for a 
husband to allow other men to see a woman who 
has been his wife. 

The Tmk- Of the Turkish hierarchy some ideas should 

ish Clergy. J 

be formed. As the Koran was supposed to be 
the treasure of divine and human laws, and as 
the Caliphs were the depositaries of this treasure, 
they became at once pontiffs, legislators, and 
judges; and the sacerdotal, regal, and judicial 
officers were united in their persons. We have 
mentioned in another chapter that the title of 
Caliph was acquired by Selim the First. The 
Grand Sultan is also stiled the Sultandin, the 
protector of the faith, the Padishah-1 slam, or 
emperor of Islamism, and the Zil- Ullah, or sha¬ 
dow of God. The administrators of the various 
powers which are centered in the Sultan’s person 
form the body of the learned men called the 
Oulema. Three descriptions of persons con¬ 
stitute this assembly. The first are the ministers 
of religion, called the Imams; the second the 
expounders of the law, called the Muftis ; and 
the third the ministers of justice, called the 
Cadis.* The chief Imams are part of the 

Oulema; 

* Upon the political importance of this body as-a barrier 
between the sovereign and the people it belongs not to the 

office 
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Oulema; the inferior clergy are not. The chap.vii. 
immediate ministers of religion are of five de- 
scriptions: 1st. The Sheiks, or ordinary preachers 
in the Mosques; 2d. The Khatibs, readers or 
deacons, who, in imitation of the Prophet or 
Caliphs, and in the name, and under the sacer¬ 
dotal authority of the Sultan, discharge the 
function of an Imam or high priesthood, and 
read the prayers on Fridays; 3d. The Imams, 
a general title for the priests, who perform the 
service in the Mosque on ordinary days, and who 
consecrate the ceremonies of circumcision, mar¬ 
riage, and burial; 4th. The Maazeens or criers; 

5th. The Cayims or common attendants of the 
Mosque. 

The numbers of the priests attached to the 
different Mosques are various. The imperial 
temples have one Sheik, one Khatib, two, three, 

2 h 4 or 

office of a writer to dwell, whose subject is the Muhammedan 
religion, and the history of its promulgation and establish¬ 
ment. But we may briefly observe, that if the Koran be 
the rule of the Sultan’s conduct, the Oulema are interpreters 
of that book, and therefore no measure of state can be 
executed without the Fetra or decree of that assembly. 

The Sultan, it is true, may depose their president, the 
Grand Mufti; but this power is of little use, for the Oulema 
being a large body, various parties are formed in it, and the 
persons of the members being sacred, they can, and fre¬ 
quently do, oppose with impunity the wishes of the Court. 

Sir James Porter’s Observations on the Turks, 2nd edition, 
l77l, Preface. 
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chap.vii. or four Imams, twelve Maazeens, and twenty 
Cayims. Except in the fourteen principal 
Mosques of Constantinople, the Khatibs enjoy 
a pre-eminence over the rest of the clergy. The 
ministers are appointed by the founders of the 
temple, subject to confirmation by the Muftis in 
the capital, and by the representative of the 
Grand Sultan in the provinces. The Oulemas 
enjoy various privileges: for more than three 
centuries they have been free from taxation and 
arbitrary confiscation.* The ministers of religion 
throughout the Turkish empire are subordinate 
to the civil magistrate, who exercises over them 
the power of a diocesan. He has the privilege 
of superseding and removing those whose con¬ 
duct is reproachable, or who are unequal to the 
dignified discharge of the duties of their office. 
The magistrates themselves may perform all the 
sacerdotal functions; and it is in virtue of this 
prerogative, joined to the influence which they 
derive from their judicial power and riches, that 
they have so marked a pre-eminence, and so pre¬ 
ponderant an authority, as they actually enjoy, 
over the ministers of public worship. The priests 
in their habits of life are not distinguishable from 
other citizens; they mix in the same society, 
engage in similar pursuits, and their conduct 

is 

* Thornton, p. 260. D’Ohsson, tom. 4, p. 483, 586— 
600 . 
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is not characterized by greater austerity than ch ap.v il 
marks the behaviour of other Muselmans. Their 
influence on the secular members of the church 
is entirely dependent on their reputation for 
learning and talents, or gravity and moral 
conduct. They are seldom the professed in¬ 
structors of youth, much less of men, and by no 
means are they considered as the directors of 
consciences. They merely chaunt aloud the 
public service, and perform offices which the 
master of a family can also discharge. The 
Turks know nothing of those expiatory ceremo¬ 
nies which give so much influence to the Catholic 
priesthood : all the practices of their religion can 
be, and often are, performed without the inter¬ 
ference of priests.* 

In a view of Islamism the state of its fanatics Fanaties of 

# Muham- 

deserves attention, This opprobrious title was, ra(;danism - 
in the early days of Moslem history, applicable 
to all the followers of Muhammed; but in these 
times, fanaticism supports not so much the 
religion itself, as various deviations from it. 

Under the name of Sooffees, Fakirs, and Der- 
vises, the enthusiasts of Muhammedanism are 
spread from the Atlantic to the Ganges.t The 

holy 

* Thornton’s Turkey, p. 261. 

+ Tavernier, Voyage des Indes, liv. 3, ch. 2 and 6, 

Paris, 1679. Chenier, Recherches sur les Maures, tom. 3, 
p. 146. Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 230. The 

Arabic 
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.chap.vii. i 10 iy mendicants of the Turkish empire are 
divided into thirty-two sects. They pass their 
days and nights in prayer, fasting, and in every 
species of bodily pain and mortification. Cere¬ 
monies similar to incantations, violent dances. 

Fakirs 63 ’ frightful gesticulations, repetitions of the name 
of Allah, for hours, nay days together, im¬ 
press the vulgar with a sense of their spiritual 
superiority. The Turkish Sultans have at¬ 
tempted their suppression; but a reverence 
for them is so closely interwoven with the pre¬ 
judices of the nation, that in this instance, it 
has been shewn, despotism has its limits.* If 
the subject were to be closely examined, it would 
be found that enthusiasm in all religions, 
and in every system of philosophy, is nearly the 

same. 

Arabic word Sooffee, which means wise, pious, and meta¬ 
phorically used to denote a religious man, is supposed to 
be derived from the word Saaf, pure, clean, or Suffa, which 
signifies purity. Some have traced it to Soof, wool, or wool¬ 
hearing, in allusion to the coarse woollen garments usually 
worn by its teachers. Others from Safa, one of the stations 
round the Caaba, and perhaps the Greek word crotpoi was 
adopted by the Arabs. The word Fakir is the Arabic, and 
Dervische or Dervise the Turkish and Persian term, for a 
mendicant. Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 2, p. 384, note. D’Ohs- 
son, tom. 4, p. 618. D’Herbelot, art. Fakir, Dervische, 
and Sofi. 

* D’Ohsson, tom. 4, p.616—686. Voyage de P. della 
Valle, Letter 6. 
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same.* Pretensions to a familiar intercourse with chap.vii. 
the Deity constitute its very essence. The philoso¬ 
phers of Greece, the disciples of mystical theo¬ 
logy, and the Muhammedan Fakir, all claim 
a sublime spirituality above natural feelings and 
visible objects. It would be impossible to trace 
a perfect picture of Muhammedan fanaticism, 
yet as the disciples of the Arabian Prophet have 
often adopted the doctrines of the Sooffees of 
Persia, a general notion of the subject may be 

gained 

* Yet if the name enthusiast comprises the idea of an 
imagination unrestrained by reason, our application of it to 
persons who spend their lives in meditation should be made 
with caution. When we are told that there have been men, 
who were successively, for ages past, in the daily habit of 
abstracted contemplation, begun in the earliest period of 
youth, and continued in many to the maturity of age, each 
adding some portion of knowledge to the store accumulated 
by his predecessors, it is not assuming too much to con¬ 
clude, that as the mind, like the body, ever gathers strength 
by exercise, so in such an exercise it may have acquired a 
faculty of abstraction to which they aspired, and that their 
collective studies may have led them to the discovery of 
new tracks and combinations of sentiment, totally different 
from the doctrines with which the learned of other nations 
are acquainted; doctrines, which however speculative and 
subtle, still as they possess the advantage of being derived 
from a source so pure from every adventitious mixture, may 
be equally founded in truth with the most simple of our 
own. Mr. Hastings’ letter to Mr. Smith, prefixed to 
Dr. Wilkins’ translation of the Bhagvat Geeta, p. 9, 4to. 

London, 1785. 
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CHAP.VII. 

Sooffees of 
Persia. 


gained by considering the principles of Soof- 
feeism. 

The necessity of an unceasing adoration of 
the Deity, and an ardent desire of a perfect 
union with him, are constantly inculcated by 
the Sooffees. The great Creator is, according 
to their belief, diffused over all his creation : he 
exists every where, and in every thing. They 
compare the emanations of his divine essence, 
or spirit, to the rays of the sun; which are, they 
conceive, continually darted forth and re-absorb¬ 
ed. It is for this reabsorption in the divine 
essence, to which their immortal part belongs, 
that they continually sigh. They believe that the 
soul of man, and that the principle of life, which 
exists throughout nature, are not from God, but 
ofGod. Hence an equality of nature, between 
the creature and the Creator. A long course of 
discipline and contemplation is necessary, before 
the Sooffee disciple can reach the state of divine 
beatitude: a strict conformity to the established 
religion, and the practice of every social virtue, 
are required of the candidates for initiation. 
When habits of mental devotion have been 
gained, he may exchange what they call prac¬ 
tical, for spiritual worship, and abandon the ob¬ 
servance of all religious forms and ceremonies. 
He afterwards is supposed to become inspired, 
and to reach the state of the angels. He 

then 
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then arrives at truth, his corporeal veil is re- chap.vii. 
moved, and his emancipated soul mixes again 
with the glorious essence from which it has 
been partially separated. A blind submission to 
inspired teachers (mark the union of enthusiasm 
and priestcraft) is particularly inculcated, and the 
possibility, through fervent piety and enthusiastic 
devotion, of attaining for the soul, even while 
the body inhabits the earth, a state of celestial 
beatitude. The life of the Sooffees of Persia, 
though generally austere, is not I'endered miser¬ 
able, by the practice of those dreadful severities 
which are common among the visionary devotees 
in Hindustan. The most celebrated teachers 
of the Sooffee tenets in Persia have been famed 
for knowledge, as well as for their piety. Among 
the men of genius who have illustrated the sect, 
poets have been conspicuous. The natives of 
Persia are enthusiastically devoted to the charms 
of poetry. The meanest artisan of the princi¬ 
pal cities of that kingdom can read or repeat 
the choicest poems of the most admired writers, 
and even the rude and unlettered soldier quits 
his tent to listen with rapture to the minstrel 
who sings a mystic song of divine love, or 
recites the tale of a battle of his forefathers. 

The very essence of Sooffeeism is poetry. The 
extravagant raptures of genius, expatiating on 
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chap.vii. an inexhaustible subject, are deemed inspira¬ 
tions from heaven, by those who believe that 
the emancipated soul can unite itself with the 
Creator. The Musnavi of Jella-u-Deen, which 
teaches in the sweetest strains that all nature 
abounds with a divine love, which causes even 
the lowest plant to seek the sublime object of 
its desire; the works of the celebrated Jami, 
which breathe in every line the most extatic 
rapture; the moral lessons of Sadi, and the 
lyric and mystic odes of Hafiz, may, with many 
other poems, all be termed the scriptures of the 
Sooffees of Persia. It is to them that they con¬ 
tinually refer ; and the gravest writers who have 
defended their doctrine take their proofs from 
the pages of those poets, whom they deem to 
have been inspired by their holy theme.* The 
Sooffees inculcate forbearance, abstemiousness, 
and universal benevolence. They are unquali¬ 
fied predestinarians. They believe that the 

emanating 

* Sir W. Jones’s Essay on Mystical Poetry, in his Works, 
vol. 1, p. 445, 4to. edition. As the Sooffees study religion 
in poetry, it often happens that the passion of love which 
they imbibe is not purely divine. One sect of these re- 
ligonists profess themselves ardent lovers of God, but as a 
Persian writer remarks, “ they continually address the fairest 
“ part of the Almighty’s creation with a favorite sentence, 
“ which implies, that 'worldly love is the bridge over which 
“ those must pass who seek the joys of divine love.” 
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emanating principle, proceeding from God,c an chap.viii 
do nothing without his will, or refrain from 
nothing which he instigates. Some of them deny 
the existence of evil, because they say, every 
thing proceeds from God, and therefore must be 
good. The doctrine of reward and punishment 
is denied too by those, who carry to the greatest 
length the ideas of the reabsorption of the soul 
in the divine essence. 

In every country of the East where Sooffeeism 
has been preached, the Muhammedan doctors 
have deplored its influence on the human mind. 

Those who are in the first ranks of this mystic 
faith conform to the established religion; and 
the gradual manner in which men are led into 
infidelity is justly stated by Moslem divines to 
be one of the greatest dangers that attend this 
delusive doctrine. Sovereigns have often been 
called upon to defend the true faith from the 
attacks of popular teachers; who, from the 
sanctity of their lives, and the captivating nature 
of their doctrines, acquired an alarming popu¬ 
larity. The free opinions of the Soofiees re¬ 
specting the dogmas of Islamism, and their 
claims to a distinct communion with the deity, 
are calculated to subvert that belief for which 
an outward respect is shewn by them. The im¬ 
portant objection against Sooffeism is, that in 

itself 
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chap.vix. itself it is no religion; wherever it prevails, it 
unsettles the existing belief, but substitutes 
no other of a defined and intelligible nature. 
Though it professes to leave the mass of the 
people in the state in which it found them, 
it never can do so. Their minds are taught 
to consider an attention to all the forms of reli¬ 
gion which they follow as a mere worldly duty, 
from which they are to be released by an 
increase of knowledge or of devotion. The 
Sooffee priest does not deny the mission of Mu- 
hammed, but he refines the dogmas of the Koran 
to a spiritual sense ; and while he instructs his 
disciples to consider the Arabian Prophet and 
his successors as persons who have been in¬ 
struments in the hands of Providence for pre¬ 
serving the moral order of the world, he boasts 
a direct and familiar intercourse with the deity, 
and claims on that ground their unlimited 
obedience in all that regards their spiritual in¬ 
terests.* 

Resem- Such, then, are the delusive and visionary 
tweenSoof- doctrines of Sooffeeism. The subject is interest- 
Ptatonism! ing to the historian, because the veneration 
which the professors of them received, enabled 
the descendants of Moosah, the seventh Imam, 
to ascend the splendid throne of Persia, and to 

enjoy 

* Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 2, p. 382—424. 
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enjoy it for more than two centuries.* It is chap.vii. 
interesting to the Muhammedan theologian, for 
Sooffeeism was embraced by the Carmathiansand 
Assassins of former ages, and is received by the 
Fakirs and Dervises of the present day. It is 
interesting to the philosopher, also, on account 
of its striking similarity to some main principles 
both of the Brahmins of Hindustan and of the 
sages of antiquity. The immortality of the soul, 
her emanation from the celestial mind, her 
debasement, wanderings, and final union with 
her source, are the subjects of metaphysical dis¬ 
quisition among the philosophers of India.f 
The origin of a monastic life has been traced to 
Egypt, where a fertile soil and warm climate 
produced monks and hermits swarming like 
animals sprung from the impregnated mud of 
the Nile. The mental disease, called austerity, 
has always raged as violently in India as in 
Egypt. There is in the habits of the Hindus, 
and in the character of their religion, something 
which peculiarly cherishes that spirit of holy 
abstraction in which Sooffeeism is founded. 

This mystic worship of the divinity has therefore 
2 1 flourished 

* Ismael the First ascended the throne of Persia in A.D. 

1500, and his family was subverted by Nadir Shah in 1736. 

f Jones’s Dissertation on the Hindus. 
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chap.vii. flourished in India, and some writers of emi¬ 
nence countenance the conjecture which assures 
us, that India is the source whence other nations 
have derived this particular species of fanaticism. 
The congeniality which is to be found between 
Sooflfeeism and Platonism, has made the lofty and 
ennobling visions of Plato acceptable to the 
Persians. Before the days of this philosophical 
enthusiast, Pythagoras * had taught that the 
souls of men were emanations from the divine 
essence. Plato held the same doctrine, and also 
argued that the soul during her continuance in 
the body was, as it were, in a state of imprison¬ 
ment. From these theoretical principles he 
drew the practical conclusion, that we should 
endeavour by contemplation to disengage the 
soul from corporeal confinement, and reunite 

her 

* The life and opinions of Pythagoras, if translated into 
Persian, would be read at this moment as those of a Sooffee 
saint. The tale of his initiation into the mysteries of the 
divine nature, his deep contemplation and abstraction of 
mind, his miracles, his passionate love of music, his mode of 
teaching his disciples, the persecution that he suffered, and 
the manner of his death, present us with nearly an exact 
parallel to what is related of many of the most eminent of 
the Sooffee teachers, and may lead to a supposition that 
there must be something similar in the state of human 
knowledge and of society where the same causes produce 
the same effects. Malcolm’s Persia, vol. 2, ch. 22. 
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her to the divine nature :* a doctrine which chap.vji. 
encourages the dreams of fancy and destroys 
moral energies. One great principle of Soof- 
feeism, namely the identity of God and matter, 
agrees more closely with the doctrines of the 
n»dern Platonists than with Plato. The philo¬ 
sopher himself unfolds two principles in nature, 
the one he calls God, the other matter. He 
holds the coeternity, and coexistence of both; 
but he carefully separates them. His notions 
of the Godhead, even Cicero, his translator, 
could not perfectly comprehend. Enough is 
apparent to convince us that the ideas of Plato 
respecting the Divinity were not of the most 
sublime nature. The power of the Deity is 
limited, and human affairs are guided and super¬ 
intended by an inferior class of spirits called 
demons. Omnipotence and omniscience in their 
noblest sense are not attributes of Plato’s God. 

It is evident, however, from various passages 
of the Timseus, that Plato considered God as 
having formed and fashioned the world into its 
present state. Matter, from which all things are 
made, is perfectly chaotic, yet capable of re- 
2 i 2 ceiving 

* Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 1. 11; De Senectute, cap. 21; 
and Bruckerii, Historia Philosophise, pars. 2, lib. 2, cap. 6, 
sec. 1. 
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chap vii. ceiving any impression or change.* The modern 
Platonists Ammonius, Plotinus, and others, 
adopted the creed of Pythagoras and the 
Egyptian priests, that God and the universe are 
but one, and that they can be separated only 
in imagination. The opinion that matter is 
merely a mental delusion seems to be held by 
the Sooffees in these days as it was formerly by 
the Platonists.f 

* Timaeus sive de universitate, Gr. and Lat. Interp. 
M. T. Cicerone et Chalcidio, Par. 1578 4to. p. 16, 38, 118. 
Cicero, Acad. Quaest, 4, 37. Tusc. Quaest. 1, 17. Ep. ad 
Atticum, 3, 13. 

f Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 1,11. Plotini, opera, Basil, fol. 
1580, p. 148, 152. Moshemius de Rebus Christianorum 
ante Constantinum, p. 283—289, 4to. 1753. 


THE END. 

DISCARDED 


ERRATUM. 

Page 432, liae 20, for Cusa read Cufa. 
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